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DISCOURSE. 


Gentlemen, 

There  are  few  occasions,  on  which  we  could  have  been 
assembled,  which  would  awaken  more  varied  feelings,  or 
possess  a  more  profound  interest,  than  that,  which  now  brings 
us  together.  We  stand  here  at  the  distance  of  two  hundred 
years,  upon  the  very  spot,  where  stood  the  first  class,  having 
completed  their  academical  course,  ready  to  receive  the  ear- 
liest honors  of  this  our  parent  University.  From  the  pious 
lips  of  the  first  President,  whose  remains  lie  in  the  neigh- 
bouring churchyard,  they  received  their  farewell  benediction, 
— in  the  presence  of  the  venerable  founders  of  the  colony,  — 
amidst  the  deep  shades  of  the  surrounding  forests,  — and  un- 
der the  roof  of  the  simple  edifice,  first  reared  to  God  and  the 
Church  in  this  stranger  land.  Few,  indeed,  were  they  in 
number,  but  not  faint  or  faltering  in  the  support  of  religion 
and  learning.  The  little  Band  of  Nine  may  well  be  presumed 
upon  that  occasion  to  have  sought  utterance  of  their  own 
thoughts  in  the  very  language  of  the  Governor  of  the  Colony 
(a  short  time  afterwards)  in  his  appeal  to  the  General  Court 
for  aid  to  the  College.  "  If  this  work  of  the  College  be 
thought  fit  to  be  upheld  and  continued,  as  we  hope,  that  con- 
siderations of  the  glory  of  God,  the  honorable  interest  of  the 
country,  the  good  of  all  posterity,  and  the  experience  of  the 
benefits  and  blessings  thereof,  will  constrain  all  men  to  say, 
it  is,  then  something  must  effectually  be  done  for  help  in  the 
premises."  And  that  something  (said  these  youths)  must  be 
done  by  us,  that  we  may  establish  the  foundations,  and  per- 
petuate the  fame,  of  this  Institution.  —  We  are  the  first-born, 
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and  will  not  dishonor  our  parentage.  Wherever  our  lots  in 
life  may  be  cast,  to  this  blessed  spot  will  we  turn  with  a  holy 
reverence.  For  the  prosperity  of  this  college  shall  our  daily 
prayers  ascend.  Here  shall  our  last  thoughts  repose.  And 
whatever  of  earthly  honors  shall  belong  to  us,  to  this  altar 
shall  they  be  brought,  as  the  first-fruits  of  grateful  children  to 
the  best  of  mothers.  Worthily,  indeed,  were  these  vows  per- 
formed. They  went  forth  into  the  world  with  undaunted 
zeal  to  the  great  work,  and  became  eminent  in  the  church  and 
the  state.  Their  mouldering  relics  have,  indeed,  long  since 
shared  the  common  fate,  and  returned  to  the  dust.  But  their 
good  deeds  still  survive  in  the  memories  of  good  men,  and 
shed  a  mild  and  balmy  light  over  the  annals  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  over  the  honors  of  the  present  days. 

And  We  too,  are  assembled  here,  — for  the  first  time,  —  on 
an  occasion  equally  worthy  of  commemoration,  and  full  of 
responsible  duties.  We  meet  to  celebrate  the  first  anniver- 
sary of  the  society  of  all  the  Alumni  of  Harvard.  We  meet 
without  any  distinction  of  sect  or  party,  or  of  rank  or  profes- 
sion, in  church  or  in  state,  in  literature  or  in  science.  We 
meet,  as  a  band  of  brothers,  educated  in  the  bosom  of  the 
same  indulgent  parent,  and  drinking  from  the  same  fountain, 
which  has  from  the  beginning  poured  forth  its  pure  and 
sparkling  streams  of  knowledge  to  give  life  and  glory  to  our 
land.  Our  fellowship  is  designed  to  be,  — as  it  should  be,  — 
of  the  most  liberal  and  comprehensive  character,  conceived 
in  the  spirit  of  catholic  benevolence,  asking  no  creed  but  the 
love  of  letters,  seeking  no  end,  but  the  encouragement  of 
learning,  and  imposing  no  conditions,  which  may  lead  to 
jealousy  or  ambitious  strife.  In  short,  we  meet  for  peace 
and  for  union  ;  to  devote  one  day  in  the  year  to  academical 
intercourse  and  the  amenities  of  scholars.  We  would  shake 
off  from  our  feet  the  dust,  gathered,  not  only  in  the  by-ways 
and  highways  of  life,  but  in  the  fervid  race  for  public  distinc- 
tion. We  would  lay  aside  for  the  hour,  the  garlands  and  the 
palms,  and  the  emblems  of  victory.  Viridesque  CoroncB,  et 
PalmcB  pretium  victorihus. 


We  would  enter  this  temple  with  hearts  overflowing  with 
grateful  recollections  of  the  past,  and  earnest  hopes  of  the 
future.  We  would  lay  upon  this  family  altar  our  tribute  of 
affection,  and  celebrate  with  our  whole  hearts  the  birthday 
of  our  matriculation.  Salve,  —  magna  Parens^ — magna 
Virum. 

Under  such  circumstances  I  am  but  too  conscious  of  my 
own  inability  to  perform  the  duties  assigned  to  me  in  a  man- 
ner, suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  occasion.  It  would  have  been 
far  more  grateful  to  me,  that  the  task  should,  according  to  your 
first  choice,  have  been  executed  by  your  venerable  President, 
whose  ripe  scholarship,  and  rare  endowments,  and  intellectual 
energy,  have  so  long  attracted  the  public  admiration.  He 
seems,  indeed,  to  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  pres- 
ent and  the  past,  standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  verge  of  that 
dim  twilight  of  life,  where  the  twinkling  stars,  in  our  cata- 
logue, alternately  appear,  and  vanish,  as  the  shades  of  the 
evening  shut  down  upon  the  passing  generations.  Sic  itur 
ad  Ast?'a. 

I  am  conscious,  also,  in  whose  presence  I  stand,  and  whose 
instructed  judgments  I  am  called  upon  to  address.  I  see 
before  me  the  veterans,  who,  having  won  the  laurels  of  their 
day,  seek  now  in  retirement  to  enjoy  the  dignity  and  repose  of 
learned  leisure.  I  see  before  me  those,  who  occupy  the  high 
ranks  of  professional  life.  The  venerable  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  whose  critical  spirit  has  illumined  the  dark  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  given  new  vigor  to  the  sublime  truths  of 
religion.  I  see  the  professors  of  the  medical  art,  whose  gen- 
ius has  curiously  studied  the  maladies  of  our  race,  and  whose 
skill  has  administered  succour  to  thousands,  who  were  ready 
to  perish.  I  see  the  jurists,  who,  in  the  judgment-seat,  or  at 
the  bar,  have  applied  their  profound  knowledge  to  the  support 
of  the  civil  institutions  of  society,  to  the  protection  of  inno- 
cence, to  the  fearless  vindication  of  right,  and  to  the  triumph 
of  justice  over  popular  clamor  and  political  cabal.  I  see  the 
statesmen,  whose  enlarged  and  comprehensive  minds  have 
maintained  the  glorious  struggle  for  the  support  of  the  princi- 


pies  of  the  Constitution,  which  may,  if  any  thing  human  can, 
perpetuate  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  save  us  from  becoming 
a  byword  and  reproach  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  1  see 
the  elegant  and  quiet  scholars,  who  have  given  their  days 
and  nights  to  illustrate  the  annals  of  the  past,  or  imparted  a 
warm  and  sunny  glow  to  the  literature  of  the  present.  I  see 
the  ambitious  youth,  who,  having  completed  their  preparatory 
studies,  stand  at  the  starting-post  of  the  course,  impatient  of 
delays,  and  panting  for  the  toils  and  the  rewards  of  the  victo- 
ries of  life  The  Olympic  dust  has  not  as  yet  even  soiled  their 
sandals.  Nor  can  they  as  yet  feel  the  force  of  that  solemn 
admonition.  "  Let  not  him,  that  girdeth  on  his  harness,  boast 
himself,  as  he  that  putteth  it  off." 

It  is,  I  repeat  it,  under  such  circumstances,  that  I  feel  with 
unaffected  sensibility  the  difficulties  of  the  task,  which  I  have 
assumed.  Amidst  a  crowd  of  topics,  which  rush  upon  the 
mind,  1  would  fain  select  some  one,  not  unworthy  the  inter- 
ests and  associations  of  the  occasion.  After  some  hesitation 
nothing  has  occurred  to  me  more  appropriate,  than  some  sug- 
gestions on  the  dangers  and  difficulties  and  duties  of  scholars 
in  our  own  age,  and  especially  in  our  own  country. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  say,  in  one  word,  what  constitutes 
the  predominant  danger  of  our  day,  I  should  say,  that  it  is 
the  tendency  to  ultraism  of  all  sorts,  and  in  all  directions.  In 
all  ages  there  have  probably  been  found  among  men  of  letters 
three  distinct  classes  in  opposition  to  each  other.  But  never 
until  our  day  have  the  lines  of  separation  between  them  been 
so  broad,  and  so  sharply  defined.  These  classes  are,  —  The 
lovers  of  the  past,  —  the  devoted  admirers  of  the  present,  — 
the  enthusiastic  prophets  of  the  future.  It  is  of  course,  that 
the  world  of  letters,  like  the  natural  world,  should  appear  un- 
der very  different  aspects  and  relations  to  each  of  these  class- 
es. The  antiquarian  dwells  with  intense  pleasure  upon  the 
olden  times,  as  at  once  their  historian  and  eulogist.  He  lives, 
as  it  were,  among  the  dead,  and  esteems  it  his  highest  priv- 
ilege to  remember  the  forgotten,  and  to  chisel  deeper  the  in- 
scriptions upon  the  tombs  of  the  renowned.     He  gathers  up 


the  dilapidated  fragments  with  a  holy  reverence,  and  finds  in 
each  of  them  the  ruins  of  a  lofty  mind,  more  precious,  because 
it  is  rescued  from  the  remorseless  hand  of  modern  improve- 
ment, and  speaks,  in  its  broken  language,  the  voice  of  depart- 
ed ages.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fond  admirer  of  the  passing 
literature  of  the  day  deems  little  else  worthy  of  his  notice, 
and  contemplates  former  works,  but  as  faded  pictures,  left  to 
moulder  on  the  walls,  or  at  best,  as  serving  to  show  the  preju- 
dices, or  follies,  or  defects  of  taste  of  bygone  times.  And, 
again,  the  man  of  ardent  temperament,  regardless  of  the  known 
and  the  tangible,  casts  his  keen  glances  through  the  obscuri- 
ties of  the  future,  and  prophesies  the  surpassing  grandeur  of 
the  days  to  come,  when  new  revelations  of  the  human  soul 
shall  be  unfolded,  and  new  truths  be  proclaimed,  which  phi- 
losophy itself,  in  its  boldest  flights,  has  never  yet  dreamed  of. 
He  sees,  that,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  six  thousand  years, 
Man  is  but  in  the  infancy  of  his  being  ; —  that  he  has  learned 
little,  which  might  not  as  well  be  forgotten  ;  —  that  the  lights, 
which  have  hitherto  guided  him,  are  not  from  heaven,  but  false 
and  delusive  phantoms,  which  have  led  him  astray ;  —  that  he 
has  yet  to  learn  how  to  live,  as  well  as  how  to  die  ;  — and 
that  this  instruction  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  meditations 
and  writings  of  the  great  minds  of  other  ages,  but  in  the 
depths  and  communings  of  his  own  spirit. 

Now,  I  say,  that  these  three  classes  of  opinions,  which, 
to  some  extent,  have  probably  prevailed  in  all  the  epochs  of 
literature,  have  acquired  an  unnatural  impulse  and  acceleration 
in  our  day,  from  the  vast  powers  of  a  free  press,  and  the  con- 
centrated influences  of  a  wide-spread  education.  If  this  state 
of  things  is  to  continue  ;  if  these  three  classes  of  opinions  are 
to  flow  on  in  separate,  yet  neighbouring  channels  ;  if  they  are 
to  divide  and  distract  the  public  mind  and  conduct ;  it  is  plain, 
that  there  is  no  small  danger  to  the  cause  of  solid  learning, 
sound  religion,  and  social  institutions.  Divide  and  conquer, 
is  the  cunning  maxim  of  tyrants,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
nefarious  purposes.  But  in  the  republic  of  letters  the  same 
rule  must  nourish  factions  at  war  with  its  safety  and  its  ad- 
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vancement.  If,  for  example,  the  human  mind,  (as  we  are 
sometimes  proudly  informed,)  has  never  yet  grappled  with  the 
great  truths  belonging  to  its  character  and  destiny  ;  if  neither 
history,  nor  experience,  nor  philosophy,  have  hitherto  even 
reached  the  vestibule  of  those  inquiries,  which  are  to  guide 
us  in  the  business  of  life,  —  in  the  affairs  of  government, — 
in  the  principles  of  public  policy,  —  in  the  developement  of 
national  interests  and  resources,  —  in  the  foundations  of  morals 
and  religion,  —  or  (passing  from  these  to  less  grave  topics)  if 
genius  has  never  yet  affixed  the  true  value  or  importance  to 
any  of  its  own  achievements  in  art,  or  science,  or  learning  ; 
and  the  mastery  of  its  powers,  as  well  as  its  means  of  excel- 
lence, are  yet  to  be  searched  out,  as  unknown  quantities ;  — 
then,  indeed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  man  has  lived  in  vain,  and 
disquieted  himself  in  vain.  We  can  give  no  pledges  of  suc- 
cess in  our  present  efforts,  which  former  ages  have  not  given. 
We  can  offer  no  securities,  which  may  not  hereafter  crumble 
away,  like  the  fabrics,  which  they  reared  only  to  perish,  or 
left,  as  monumental  ruins,  to  instruct  us  in  the  meanness  of 
the  end,  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  labor. 

Considerations  not  less  discouraging  must  arise,  if  either  of 
the  other  two  extremes  of  opinion  are  to  possess  an  enduring 
influence.  The  truth  is,  that  the  past  is  not  every  thing  ;  nor 
the  future  every  thing  ;  nor  the  present  every  thing.  The 
intellect  of  man  is  now  neither  in  its  infancy,  nor  in  its  de- 
crepitude. Human  knowledge,  —  whether  it  be  for  ornament 
or  use,  —  for  pleasure  or  instruction,  —  is  the  accumulation  of 
the  wisdom  and  genius  of  all  ages,  and  is,  like  the  ocean,  com- 
posed of  contributions  from  infinitely  various  sources,  whose 
currents  have  mingled  together  from  the  beginning,  and  must 
continue  so  to  do  to  the  end  of  time.  Sound  the  depths,  as 
you  may,  they  will  be  found  not  entirely  the  same,  nor  entire- 
ly different.  The  shoals  and  the  quicksands  may  be  removed 
from  one  side  ;  but  they  have  often  only  shifted  to  the  other. 
The  waters  may  have  become  more  clear  and  transparent  in 
some  parts  ;  but  at  the  same  time  more  turbid,  and  shallow  in 
others.     The   general   level   has  not    materially  changed   in 


height  or  the  current  in  its  breadth,  although  occasional  tides 
may  have  ebbed  and  flowed  with  irregular  and  sometimes 
desolating  power.  In  some  places  the  alluvial  deposits  have 
buried  the  ancient  landmarks  ;  while  in  others  they  have  been 
worn  away,  or  submerged.  So,  in  some  measure,  has  it  been 
with  the  history  of  the  human  mind.  What  has  been  gained 
in  one  direction,  has  been  almost  simultaneously  lost  in  anoth- 
er. The  known  of  one  age  has  become  the  obscure  of  the 
next,  and  the  lost  of  the  succeeding.  The  favorite  pursuits 
and  studies  of  one  age  have  sunk  into  insignificance  or  neg- 
lect in  another.  The  value,  as  well  as  the  interest,  of  partic- 
ular researches  has  fluctuated  with  the  passions,  and  the 
theories  and  the  fashions  of  the  day.  And  while  each  succes- 
sive generation  has  imagined  itself  to  stand  upon  the  shoulders 
of  all,  that  preceded  them,  and  flattered  itself  with  the  belief, 
that  it  surveyed  all  things  with  a  more  comprehensive  power, 
and  a  less  obstructed  vision,  it  has  forgotten,  that  on  every 
side  there  is  a  natural  boundary  to  the  intellectual  horizon,  at 
which  every  object  becomes  obscure,  or  evanescent ;  and  that, 
just  in  proportion,  as  we  advance  in  one  direction,  we  may  be 
receding  from  well-defined  and  fixed  lines  of  light  in  the 
other. 

I  have  said,  that  the  tendency  in  our  day  is  to  ultraism  of 
all  sorts.  I  am  aware,  that  this  suggestion  may  appear  to 
some  minds  of  an  easy  good-nature,  or  indolent  confidence,  to 
be  overwrought,  or  too  highly  colored.  But  unless  we  choose 
voluntarily  to  blind  ourselves  to  what  is  passing  before  our 
eyes  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
not  to  feel,  that  there  is  much,  which  demands  severe  scruti- 
ny, if  not  serious  alarm.  I  meddle  not  here  with  the  bold,  and 
yet  familiar  speculations  upon  government,  and  polity,  upon 
the  fundamental  changes  and  even  abolition  of  constitutions, 
or  upon  the  fluctuating  innovations  of  ordinary  legislation. 
These  might,  of  themselves,  furnish  out  exciting  themes  for 
public  discussion,  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  them. 
1  speak  rather  of  the  interests  of  letters,  —  of  the  common 
cause  of  learning,  —  of  the  deep  and  abiding  principles    of 
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philosophy.  Is  it  not  painfully  true,  that  the  spirit  of  the  age 
has  broken  loose  from  the  strong  ties,  which  have  hitherto 
bound  society  together  by  the  mutual  cohesions  and  attrac- 
tions of  habits,  manners,  institutions,  morals,  and  literature  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  old  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  rev- 
erence or  affection.  What  is  estabhshed,  is  not  on  that  account 
esteemed  positively  correct,  or  even  salutary  or  useful.  What 
have  hitherto  been  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  the  wide 
range  of  human  experience  and  moral  reasoning,  are  no  longer 
admitted  as  axioms,  or  even  as  starting-points,  but  at  most  are 
propounded  only  as  problems,  worthy  of  solution.  They  are 
questioned,  and  scrutinized,  and  required  to  be  submitted  to 
jealous  proofs.  They  have  not  even  conceded  to  them  the 
ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true,  until  the 
contrary  is  clearly  shown.  In  short,  there  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  to  be  abroad  a  general  skepticism,  — a  restless  spirit  of 
innovation  and  change,  —  a  fretful  desire  to  provoke  discus- 
sions of  all  sorts,  under  the  pretext  of  free  inquiry,  or  of  com- 
prehensive liberalism.  And  this  movement  is  to  be  found  not 
merely  among  illiterate  and  vain  pretenders,  but  among  minds 
of  the  highest  order,  which  are  capable  of  giving  fearful  im- 
pulses to  public  opinion.  We  seem  to  be  borne  on  the  tide  of 
experiment  with  a  rash  and  impetuous  speed,  confident,  that 
there  is  no  risk  in  our  course,  and  heedless,  that  it  may  make 
shipwreck  of  our  best  hopes,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin 
on  every  side,  as  well  on  its  ebb,  as  its  flow.  The  main 
ground,  therefore,  for  apprehension  is  not  from  undue  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  so  much  as  it  is  from  dreamy  expectations 
of  unbounded  future  intellectual  progress  ;  and,  above  all,  from 
our  gross  over-valuation  and  inordinate  exaggeration  of  the 
peculiar  advantages  and  excellences  of  our  own  age  over  all 
others.  This  last  is,  so  to  say,  our  besetting  sin ;  and  we 
worship  the  idol,  carved  by  the  cunning  of  our  own  hands, 
with  a  fond  and  parental  devotion.  To  this  cause,  I  think, 
may  be  chiefly  attributed  that  bold,  not  to  say  reckless  spirit 
of  speculation,  which  has  of  late  years  spread  itself  with  such 
an  uncompromising  zeal  over  our  whole  country.     It   is  not 
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indigenous  to  our  soil ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  the  sober  sagaci- 
ty and  patient  judgment  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  There 
are  many  even  among  the  educated  classes,  and  far  more 
among  the  uneducated,  who  imagine,  that  we  see  now,  as  men 
never  saw  before,  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  clearness  of  vision  ; 
that  we  reason,  as  men  never  reasoned  before  ;  that  we  have 
reached  depths  and  made  discoveries,  not  merely  in  ab- 
stract and  physical  science,  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  the 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  of  man,  and  the  true  structure 
and  interests  of  government  and  society,  v/hich  throw  into 
comparative  insignificance  the  attainments  of  past  ages.  We 
seem  to  ourselves  to  be  emerging  (as  it  were)  frorh  the  dark- 
ness of  bygone  centuries,  — whose  glow-worm  lights  "  show 
the  matin  to  be  near,  and  'gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual  fires," 
before  our  advancing  radiance.  We  are  almost  ready  to  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  their  experience  is  of  little  value  to  us  ; 
that  the  change  of  circumstances  is  so  great,  that  what  was 
wisdom  once,  is  no  longer  such  ;  that  it  served  well  enough 
for  the  day  ;  but  that  it  ought  not  now  to  be  an  object  of  de- 
sire, or  even  of  commendation. 

Nay,  the  comparison  is  sometimes  eagerly  pressed  of  our 
achievements  in  literature  with  those  of  former  ages.  Our 
histories  are  said  to  be  more  philosophical,  more  searching, 
more  exact,  more  elaborate  than  theirs.  Our  poetry  is  said  to 
surpass  theirs  in  brilliancy,  imaginativeness,  tenderness,  ele- 
gance, and  variety,  and  not  to  be  behind  theirs  even  in  sub- 
limity, or  terrific  grandeur.  It  is  more  thoughtful,  more  natu- 
ral, more  suggestive,  more  concentrated,  and  more  thrilling 
than  theirs.  Our  philosophy  is  not,  like  theirs,  harsh,  or 
crabbed,  or  irregular ;  but  wrought  out  in  harmonious  and 
well-defined  proportions.  Our  metaphysical  systems  and 
mental  speculations  are,  (as  we  flatter  ourselves,)  to  endure 
for  ever,  not  merely  as  monuments  of  our  faith,  but  of  truth, 
while  the  old  systems  must  fall  into  ruins,  or  merely  furnish 
materials  to  reconstruct  the  new, — as  the  temples  of  the 
gods  of  ancient  Rome  serve  but  to  trick  out  or  ornament  the 
modern  churches  of  the   Eternal  City.      Ay,  —  and  it  may 
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be  so.  But,  who  will  pause,  and  gaze  on  the  latter,  when 
his  eyes  can  fasten  on  the  gigantic  forms  of  the  Coliseum,  or 
the  Pantheon,  or  the  Column  of  Trajan,  or  the  Arch  of  Con- 
stantino ?  "  It  was  among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,"  (said  the 
historian  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,) 
"  that  I  first  conceived  the  idea  of  a  work,  which  has  amused 
and  exercised  near  twenty  years  of  my  life,  and  which, 
however  inadequate  to  my  own  wishes,  I  finally  deliver  to 
the  curiosity  and  candor  of  the  public."  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol !  He  felt,  indeed,  that  history  was  philosophy, 
teaching  by  example.  He  was  willing  to  devote  a  whole 
life  to  the  study  of  the  dead,  that  he  might  learn,  how  to 
instruct  posterity  in  their  dangers  and  their  duties. 

May  I  not  stop  for  a  moment,  and  ask  if  there  is  not  much 
delusion  and  error  in  this  notion  of  our  superiority  over 
former  ages  ;  and  if  there  be,  whether  it  may  not  be  fatal  to 
our  just  progress  in  literature,  as  well  as  to  the  permanent 
interests  of  society  ?  I  would  not  ask  those,  who  entertain 
such  opinions,  to  accompany  me  back  to  the  days  of  Aristotle 
and  Cicero,  whose  works  on  the  subject  of  government  and 
politics  alone  have  scarcely  received  any  essential  addition 
in  principles  or  practical  wisdom  down  to  this  very  hour. 
Who,  of  all  the  great  names  of  the  past,  have  possessed  so 
profound  an  influence  and  so  wide  an  authority  for  so  long  a 
period  ?  If  time  be  the  arbiter  of  poetical  excellence,  whose 
fame  is  so  secure  as  that  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ?  Whose  his- 
tories may  hope  to  outlive  those  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus  ? 
But  I  would  limit  myself  to  a  far  narrower  space,  to  the 
period  of  the  two  centuries,  which  have  elapsed  since  our 
ancestors  emigrated  to  America.  Survey  the  generations, 
which  have  since  passed  away,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves,  what 
have  been  their  literary  labors  and  scientific  attainments  ? 
What  the  productions  of  their  genius  and  learning  ?  What 
the  amount,  which  they  have  contributed,  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  mankind,  —  to  lay  deep  and  broad  the  founda- 
tions of  Theology  and  Jurisprudence  and  Medicine, —  to  es- 
tablish and  illustrate  the  principles  of  free  governments  and 
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international  law, — and  to  instruct,  as  well  as  amuse,  the 
leisure,  and  to  refine  the  taste  of  social  life  ?  Unless  I  greatly 
mistake,  a  calm  survey  of  this  whole  matter  would  convince 
every  well-balanced  mind,  that,  if  we  may  claim  something 
for  ourselves,  Ave  must  yield  much  to  the  scholars  of  those 
days.  We  shall  find,  that  much  of  our  own  fruits  have  been 
grafted  on  the  ancient  stocks.  That  much  of  what  we  now 
admire  is  not  destined  for  immortality.  That  much,  which 
we  deem  new,  is  but  an  ill-disguised  plunder  from  the  old 
repositories.  And,  that  much,  which  we  vaunt  to  be  true, 
consists  of  old  fallacies,  often  refuted  and  forgotten,  or  of 
unripe  theories,  which  must  perish  by  the  wayside,  or  be 
choked  by  other  weeds  of  a  kindred  growth. 

The  truth  is,  that  no  single  generation  of  men  can  accom- 
plish much  of  itself  or  for  itself,  which  does  not  essentially 
rest  upon  what  has  been  done  before.  Whatever  may  be  the 
extent  or  variety  of  its  labors,  and  attainments,  much  of 
them  will  fail  to  reach  posterity,  and  much,  which  reaches 
them,  will  be  felt,  not  as  a  distinct  formation,  but  only  as 
component  ingredients  of  the  general  mass  of  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  immortals  of  one  age  cease  to  be  such  in  the 
next,  which  succeeds  it  ;  and,  at  best,  after  a  fitful  season  of 
renown,  they  quietly  pass  away,  and  sleep  well  in  the  com- 
mon cemetery  of  the  departed.  What  is  present  is  apt  to  be 
dazzling  and  imposing,  and  to  assume  a  vast  importance  over 
the  distant  and  the  obscure.  The  mind  in  its  perspective 
becomes  affected  by  the  like  laws  as  those  of  the  natural 
vision.  The  shrub  in  the  foreground  overtops  the  oak,  that 
has  numbered  its  centuries.  The  hill  under  our  eye  looms 
higher  than  the  snowy  Alps,  which  skirt  the  edge  of  the 
horizon. 

But  let  us  subject  this  matter  to  a  little  closer  scrutiny,  and 
see,  if  the  annals  of  the  two  last  centuries  alone  do  not  suffi- 
ciently admonish  us  of  the  mutability  of  human  fame,  as  well 
as  of  that  of  human  pursuits.  What  a  vast  amount  of  intel- 
lectual power  has  been  expended  during  that  period,  which 
is  now  dimly  seen,  or  entirely  forgotten.     The  very  names  of 
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many  authors  have  perished,  and  the  titles  of  their  works  are 
to  be  gathered  only  from  the  dusty  pages  of  some  obscure 
catalogue.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose,  that  much 
of  our  own  labors  will  not  share  a  kindred  fate  ?  —  But,  turn- 
ing to  another  and  brighter  part  of  the  picture,  where  the 
mellowing  hand  of  time  has  touched  with  its  finest  tints  the 
varying  figures.  Who  are  there  to  be  seen,  but  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and  Newton,  and  Cud- 
worth  and  Taylor  and  Barrow,  not  to  speak  of  a  host  of 
others,  whose  works  ought  to  be  profoundly  studied,  and 
should  illustrate  every  library.  I  put  it  to  ourselves  to  say, 
who  are  the  men  of  this  generation,  to  be  brought  into  com- 
parison with  these,  in  the  extent  and  variety  of  their  labors, 
the  powers  of  their  genius,  or  the  depth  of  their  researches  ? 
Who  of  ourselves  can  hope  to  exercise  an  influence  over  the 
human  mind  as  wide-spread  as  theirs  ?  Who  can  hope  to  do 
more  for  science,  for  philosophy,  for  literature,  for  theology, 
than  they  ?  I  put  the  argument  to  our  modesty,  whether  we 
can  dispense  with  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  wisdom 
and  learning  ;  or  may  cast  aside  their  works,  as  mere  play- 
things for  idlers,  or  curiosities  for  collectors  of  the  antique  ? 

I  have  but  glanced  at  this  subject.  It  would  occupy  a 
large  discourse  to  unfold  it  in  its  various  bearings  and  conse- 
quences. But  the  strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  disregard 
the  lessons  and  the  authority  of  the  past  must  have  any  thing 
but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the  complicated  interests  of 
literary  as  well  as  social  life.  It  not  only  loosens  and  dis- 
joints those  institutions,  which  seem  indispensable  to  our 
common  happiness  and  security  ;  but  it  puts  afloat  all  those 
principles,  which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  very  axioms  of 
all  sound  philosophy  and  literature.  In  no  country  on  earth 
is  the  danger  of  such  a  tendency  so  pregnant  with  fearful 
results  as  in  our  own  :  for  it  nurses  a  spirit  of  innovation  and 
experiment  and  oscillation,  which  leaves  no  resting-place  for 
sober  meditation  or  permanent  progress.  It  was  the  striking 
remark  of  an  acute  observer  of  the  human  mind,  that  "He, 
who  sets  out  with  doubting,   will  find  life   finish,  before  he 
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becomes  master  of  the  rudiments ;  "  and  that  "  He,  who 
begins  by  presuming  on  his  own  sense,  has  ended  his  studies, 
as  soon  as  he  has  commenced  them."  * 

But  another  danger  in  our  age,  and  especially  in  our  coun- 
try, of  no  small  extent,  although  certainly  of  a  subordinate 
character,  is  the  vast  predominance  of  the  taste  for  light  read- 
ing and  amusing  compositions  over  that  for  solid  learning  and 
severe  and  suggestive  studies.  This  has  been  gradually  upon 
the  increase  ever  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, and  has  become  not  only  the  fashion,  but  I  may  say,  the 
passion  of  the  day.  It  has  been  fostered  by,  and  in  its  turn 
it  has  administered  to,  our  periodical  literature,  which,  from 
small  beginnings,  has  at  length  accumulated  to  such  a  mass, 
as  threatens  to  overwhelm  all  the  other  departments  of  litera- 
ture and  bury  them  under  its  avalanches.  Novels  and 
romances,  and  other  exciting  fictions,  increase  upon  us  with  a 
fearful  rapidity,  and,  in  conjunction  with  periodicals,  constitute 
the  staple  of  nearly  all  the  reading  of  the  reading  public. 
They  are  circulated  in  prodigious  numbers  through  the  cheap 
weekly  and  penny  press.  They  are  found  with  all  the 
studied  attractions  and  ornaments  of  letter  press  and  engrav- 
ing upon  the  centre-tables  of  the  refined  and  wealthy,  piled 
up  with  a  gay  and  varied  profusion.  They  line  the  saloons 
of  our  hotels  and  boarding  houses.  They  fly  on  our  railroads, 
and  swim  in  our  steamboats,  with  a  dazzling  and  almost  dizzy 
activity.  Not  a  passenger-ship  crosses  the  Atlantic,  which 
is  not  freighted  with  the  wet  sheets  of  the  last  weekly  or 
monthly,  or  quarterly,  or  the  last  story  of  the  Jameses  and 
Blessingtons  and  Bulwers.  And,  thanks  to  our  good  stars, 
sometimes  they  bring  also,  for  our  refreshment  and  delight, 
the  thrilling  pathos,  and  touching  humor,  of  that  marvellous 
genius  of  all  work,  the  author  of  the  "Old  Curiosity  Shop." 

The  consequence  is,  what  might  naturally  be  expected, 
that  many  of  our  best  minds,  and  especially  those,  who  pant 
for  early  distinction,  devote  all  their  thoughts  and  all  their 
time  to  labors  of  this  sort.     They  are  seduced   by  the  eager 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Discourses,  p.  15. 
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appetite  of  the  public  for  novelty,  and  the  ready  returns  both 
of  money  and  reputation,  to  abandon  more  serious  and  less 
attractive  studies.  They  turn  with  indifference  or  disgust 
from  topics,  which  require  profound  investigation  or  severe 
criticism.  They  become  impatient  of  the  slow  progress  to- 
wards excellence,  and  of  the  long  and  cold  researches,  which 
satisfied  the  desires  of  the  men  of  other  days,  who  were 
content  to  bide  their  time,  and  await  the  award  of  posterity. 
They  seek  not  to  build  the  lofty  poetry,  which  shall  speak 
to  the  hearts  of  a  thousand  generations.  They  meditate 
not  those  high  enterprises  in  philosophy,  in  history,  in  the- 
ology, or  in  jurisprudence,  which,  when  once  accomplished, 
will  live  on  and  instruct  mankind,  when  the  spot,  which 
covers  the  ashes  of  their  authors,  shall  be  forgotten  or  ob- 
literated from  the  records  of  time.  They  seek  the  ribands 
and  the  wreaths,  and  the  shouts  of  applause  of  the  passing 
crowd,  and  forget  that  they  are  not  fame,  —  but,  at  best, 
mere  glitter  and  show  and  sound.  They  come  as  shadows, 
and  as  such  they  will  assuredly  depart.  The  white  foam  of 
the  combing  billow  dies  away  at  the  moment,  when  it  breaks 
upon  the  shore.  But  the  depths  of  the  ocean  remain  undis- 
turbed and  noiseless ;  for  they  belong  to  the  things  of  eter- 
nity. 

Who,  that  looks  around  him  does  not  perceive,  what  a  vast 
amount  of  the  intellectual  power  and  energy  of  our  own 
country  is  expended,  not  to  say  exhausted,  upon  temporary 
and  fugitive  topics,  —  upon  occasional  addresses, —  upon  light 
and  fantastic  compositions,  —  upon  manuals  of  education,  and 
hand-books  of  instruction, —  upon  annotations  and  excerpts, 
and  upon  the  busy  and  evanescent  discussions  of  politics, 
which  fret  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  or  infest  the  halls  of 
legislation.  Need  we  be  told,  that  honors  thus  acquired,  melt 
away  at  the  very  moment,  when  we  grasp  them  ;  that  some 
new  wonder  will  soon  usurp  their  place  ;  and,  in  its  turn,  will 
be  chased  away  or  dissolved  by  the  next  bubble  or  flying  me- 
teor. I  know,  that  it  has  sometimes  been  said,  that  "  Nothing 
popular  can  be  frivolous ;  and  that  what  influences  multitudes 
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must  be  of  proportionate  importance."  *  A  more  dangerous 
fallacy,  lurking  under  the  garb  of  philosophy,  could  scarcely 
be  stated.  There  would  be  far  more  general  truth  in  the 
statement  of  the  very  reverse  proposition.  We  construct  all 
sorts  of  machinery  for  the  ready  diffusion  of  science,  and  the 
circulation  of  philosophy.  Our  lecture  rooms  and  lyceums 
are  crowded,  day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  with  those, 
who  seek  instruction  without  labor,  and  demand  improve- 
ment without  effort.  We  have  abundance  of  zeal  and  abun- 
dance of  curiosity  enlisted  in  the  cause,  with  little  aim  at 
solid  results  or  practical  ends.  It  seems  no  longer  necessary, 
in  the  view  of  many  persons,  for  students  to  consume  their 
midnight  lamps  in  pale  and  patient  researches,  —  or  in  com- 
muning with  the  master  spirits  of  other  days,  —  or  in  interro- 
gating the  history  of  the  past,  —  or  in  working  out,  with  a 
hesitating  progress,  the  great  problems  of  human  life.  An 
attendance  upon  a  few  courses  of  lectures  upon  science,  dr 
art,  or  literature,  amidst  brilliant  gas  lights,  or  brilliant  ex- 
periments, or  brilliant  discourses  of  accomplished  rhetoricians, 
are  deemed  satisfactory  substitutes  for  hard  personal  study,  in 
all  the  general  pursuits  of  life.  Nay,  the  capital  stock  thus 
acquired  may  be  again  retailed  out  to  less  refined  audiences, 
and  give  ready  fame  and  profit  to  the  second-hand  adventurer. 
It  is  an  old  saying,  that  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  ; 
and  it  is  just  as  true  now,  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Knowledge,  deep,  thorough,  accurate,  must  be  sought,  and 
can  be  found,  only  by  strenuous  labor,  not  for  months,  but  for 
years ;  not  for  years,  but  for  a  whole  life.  What  lies  on  the 
surface  is  easily  seen,  and  easily  measured.  What  lies  below 
is  slowly  reached,  and  must  be  cautiously  examined.  The 
best  ore  may  often  require  to  be  sifted  and  purified.  The 
diamond  slowly  receives  its  polish  under  the  hands  of  the 
workman,  and  then  only  gives  out  its  sparkling  lights.  The 
very  marble,  whose  massy  block  is  destined  to  immortalize 
some  great  name,  reluctantly  yields  to  the  chisel ;  and  years 

*  See  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  131. 
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mnst  elapse  before  it  becomes  (as  it  were)  instinct  with  life, 
and  stands  forth  the  breathing  image  of  the  original.  To 
sketch  the  outlines  of  Hallam's  noble  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  Modern  Literature,  required  studies  so  vast  and 
various,  that  the  libraries  of  all  America  would  not  at  this 
very  moment  furnish  the  means  of  consulting,  far  less  of 
mastering,  the  original  authors.  And  yet  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine, that  few  books  need  now  be  read  in  order  to  reach  the 
depths  of  any  art  or  science. 

The  consciousness  of  this  very  state  of  public  opinion  can- 
not but  operate  as  a  discouragement  upon  sensitive  minds,  and 
weaken  their  ambition  for  the  attainment  of  high  excellence. 
But,  above  all,  that,  which,  as  I  think,  hangs  with  the  dead- 
liest weight  upon  the  literary  enterprise  of  American  authors, 
is  (what  has  been  already  alluded  to)  the  perpetual  necessity 
of  catering  to  the  false  taste  and  morbid  appetite  of  the  mass 
of  readers  for  temporary  excitement,  or  for  indolent  amuse- 
ment. How  few,  comparatively  speaking,  are  found  among 
our  scholars,  who  devote  their  lives  to  the  study  of  some  great 
subject,  with  a  view  to  embody  their  thoughts  and  acquire- 
ments, so  that  they  may  belong  to  the  literature  of  future 
ages.  How  few  are  there,  who  can  see,  without  dismay,  the 
accumulation  of  materials  around  them,  upon  the  mastery  of 
which  they  are  to  found  their  own  fame.  How  few  can,  with 
a  calm  and  quiet  consciousness  of  their  own  merit,  see  volume 
after  volume  fall  from  the  press  almost  without  notice  or  patron- 
age, and  yet  be  content  to  wait,  until  the  voice  of  praise  reaches 
them  from  a  distance,  —  from  the  closets  of  the  learned,  and 
the  schools  of  the  philosophers.  Speaking  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  great  History  of  England,  Mr.  Hume,  with  quiet  mod- 
esty, remarked  ;  "  My  bookseller  told  me,  that  in  a  twelve- 
month he  sold  only  forty-five  copies.  I  scarcely  heard  of  one 
man  in  the  three  kingdoms,  considerable  for  rank  or  letters, 
that  could  endure  the  book."  But  with  the  pride  of  a  great 
mind,  some  years  afterwards,  he  added  ;  "  I  see  many  symp- 
toms of  my  literary  reputation's  breaking  out  at  last  with  ad- 
ditional lustre."  What  a  cheering,  what  an  impressive  ex- 
ample ! 
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I  rejoice  to  say,  that  there  are  scholars  in  our  country,  who 
have  avoided  the  beaten  and  dusty  paths  of  every-day  reputa- 
tion, and  have  been  willing  to  labor,  — unseen  and  unheeded, 
—  for  a  more  enduring  distinction.  And  they  have  glorious- 
ly won  the  prize.  There  are  historians,  and  biographers,  and 
mathematicians,  and  painters,  and  sculptors,  and  poets,  and 
divines,  who  have  been  content  for  years  to  live  on  hopes, 
nourished  in  their  own  bosoms,  or  whispered  only  by  the  gen- 
tle spirit  of  private  friendship,  while  they  have  been  toiling 
for  immortality.  Meanwhile  the  press  has  rung  its  merry 
peals  throughout  the  continent,  for  the  favorites  of  the  day. 
And  where  are  these  favorites  now  ?  They  have  perished, 
and  their  very  names  have  died  away,  like  the  memory  of  an 
echo.  There  is  a  fine  remark  of  Lord  Bacon,*  that  "  He, 
that  seeketh  to  be  eminent  among  able  men,  hath  a  great 
task  ;  but  that  is  ever  good  for  the  public.  But  he,  that  plots 
to  be  only  the  figure  among  cyphers,  is  ihe  decay  of  a  whole 
age." 

And  then  again  another  danger,  following  close  in  the  train 
of  that,  which  I  have  been  considering,  is  the  feverish  ambi- 
tion for  an  artificial  structure  of  style  in  all  classes  of  compo- 
sition. We  no  longer  relish  the  quiet,  easy,  and  idiomatic 
tones  of  the  olden  literature.  The  flowing  grace  and  simpli- 
city of  Addison,  — the  terse  yet  transparent  style  of  Swift,  — 
the  natural  yet  elegant  diction  of  Goldsmith,  —  the  playful 
humor,  and  colloquial  familiarity  of  Lamb,  mixed  up  with 
deep  reflections,  and  occasionally  sprinkled  with  quaint  phra- 
seology, —  these  are  no  longer  in  the  possession  of  the  public 
favor.  If  they  are  not  deemed  dull,  they  are  passed  by  with 
indifference.  They  are  more  often  praised,  than  they  are  read. 
They  hold,  indeed,  a  certain  conventional  rank  ;  but  it  is  more 
as  a  matter  of  courtesy  to  escape  debate,  than  of  sincere  love 
of  what  is  true  or  beautiful.  We  require  a  more  intense  and 
exciting  style,  —  strong  and  animated  language, — sudden 
and  vivid  contrasts, — abrupt  changes,  and  unexpected  turns 

*  2  Bacon's  Works,  p.  345. 
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of  thought,  — high  coloring,  and  wild,  and,  (it  may  be,)  start- 
ling figures  of  speech.  And  so  that  the  story  tells,  and  the 
narrative  flies  on,  or  the  satire  scorches,  or  the  humor  is  broad- 
cast in  its  lights,  we  are  quite  content,  that  the  composition 
should  be  any  sort  of  mosaic  work,  —  interlaid  with  scraps  of 
poetry,  or  prose,  —  the  classical  or  the  new, — the  quaint  or 
the  legendary,  —  the  cant  phrases  of  France  or  the  mystical 
combinations  of  Germany.  Everywhere  we  miss  the  raciness 
and  richness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  and  even  the  ponder- 
ous vigor  of  the  Roman  roots  forced  into  the  native  soil.  To 
borrow  the  language  of  an  eminent  critic  ;  "  The  grand  de- 
fect is  the  want  of  repose,  —  too  much  and  too  ingenious  re- 
flection, —  too  uniform  an  ardor  of  feeling.  The  understand- 
ing is  fatigued  ;  the  heart  ceases  to  feel."* 

And  this  again  nourishes  that  dangerous  facility  of  writing, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  alluring  temptations,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  insidious  foe  of  genius.  He,  who  can  throw 
off  in  a  few  hours  the  brilliant  passages  of  his  own  mind 
upon  transitory  or  local  topics,  and  become  the  artificer  of  the 
leading  article  of  a  review,  or  miscellany,  or  annual,  that 
flowers,  and  flourishes,  and  fades  within  the  year  ;  —  He  who 
puts  forth  his  hasty  pamphlet,  upon  the  engrossing  interest  or 
stirring  politics  of  the  day  ;  —  He  earns  his  passing  fame  with 
an  easy  promptitude,  and  may  circulate  freely  among  the  wits 
of  the  club,  and  the  coteries  of  the  drawing-room.  He,  who 
writes  well  enough  to  please,  and  pleases  well  enough  to  be 
paid,  as  well  as  to  be  read,  is  but  too  apt  to  forget,  that  nothing 
valuable  is  suddenly  acquired  ;  that  what  is  enduring  must  be 
costly,  in  time,  in  labor,  in  design,  in  intellectual  effort.  The 
veriest  tyro  in  colors  can  paint  a  picture  with  lights  and 
shades  and  false  brilliancies,  which  may  attract  and  deceive 
the  vulgar  eye.  The  common  sculptor  may  mould  the  hu- 
man features  with  a  light  and  facile  hand,  or  carve  them  into 
the  cold  rigidity  of  stone.  But  the  great  artists  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  wrought  not  out  so  their  mighty  labors. 

*  Mackintosh's  Life,  Vol.  I.  p.  407. 
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The  Apollo,  the  Venus,  the  Gladiator,  the  Guliano,  and  Loren- 
zo de  Medicis,  grew  not  thus  under  the  chisel  of  the  artists. 
The  Madonna,  the  Last  Supper,  the  Day  of  Judgment,  sprung 
not  from  the  dashing  touches  of  the  moment.  Time  may 
truly  be  said,  with  these  great  minds,  to  have  been  the  parent 
of  immortality. 

In  close  alliance  with  the  foregoing  will  be  found  another 
and  kindred  danger  to  scholarship.  If  the  public  taste  thus 
acts  upon  the  studies  and  products  of  authors,  and  fashions 
their  works  for  the  market  of  the  day, 

"  If  those,  who  live  to  please,  must  please  to  live," 

It  is  not  less  true,  that  it  reacts  upon  readers  with  a  reciprocal 
malign  influence.  Their  time  is  equally  wasted  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  varied  and  sometimes  superficial  round  of  reading, 
which  vitiates,  while  it  pampers  the  appetite.  All  is  desulto- 
ry and  miscellaneous  ;  crowded,  and  yet  fleeting.  The  viands 
are  dressed  up  in  new  forms  and  fantasies  ;  but  still  they  are 
neither  wholesome,  nor  satisfying.  They  cloy  the  taste  with- 
out nourishing  the  soul.  According  to  the  temperament  of 
the  reader,  his  love  of  letters  melts  away  under  the  soft  sen- 
timentalism  of  fiction,  or  wearies  itself  in  drowsy  indolence, 
or  exhausts  itself  in  private  meditations,  or  rises  into  mystical 
reveries,  very  unintelligible,  but  not  on  that  account  less  in- 
viting. 

It  cannot  admit  of  the  slightest  doubt,  (at  least  in  my  judg- 
ment,) that  the  habit  of  desultory  and  miscellaneous  reading, 
thus  created,  has  a  necessary  tendency  to  enervate  the  mind, 
and  to  destroy  all  masculine  thinking.  Works  of  a  solid 
cast,  which  require  close  attention  and  exact  knowledge  to 
grapple  with  them,  are  thrown  aside,  as  dull  and  monotonous. 
We  apologise  to  ourselves  for  our  neglect  of  them,  that  they 
are  to  be  taken  up  at  a  more  convenient  season  ;  or  we  flatter 
ourselves,  that  we  have  sufficiently  mastered  their  contents 
and  merits  from  the  last  review,  although  in  many  cases  it 
may  admit  of  some  doubt,  whether  the  critic  himself  has  ever 
read  the  work.     Without  stopping  to  inquire,  how  many  of 
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the  whole  class  of  literary  readers  now  study  with  thoughtful 
diligence,  tlie  standard  writers  in  our  own  language,  and  are 
not  content  with  abridgments,  or  manuals,  or  extracts ;  I 
would  put  it  to  those,  who  are  engaged  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, and  have  the  most  stringent  motives  for  deep,  thorough, 
and  exact  knowledge,  I  would  put  it  to  them  to  say,  how 
many  of  their  whole  number  devote  themselves  to  the  study 
of  the  great  masters  of  their  own  profession.  How  many  of 
them  can,  in  the  sober  language  of  truth,  say;  We  are  at  home 
in  the  pages  of  our  profoundest  authors,  — We  not  only  pos- 
sess them  to  enrich  our  libraries,  but  we  devote  ourselves  to 
the  daily  consultation  of  them.  They  are  beside  us  at  our 
firesides,  and  they  cheer  our  evening  studies.  We  live  and 
breathe  in  the  midst  of  their  laborious  researches  and  syste- 
matical learning. 

If  the  seductive  influences  of  this  habit  of  desultory  and 
miscellaneous  reading  and  indulgence  in  general  literature, 
were  confined  to  persons  of  unbroken  leisure,  or  indolent 
temperament,  or  moderate  ambition,  the  evil  would  be  far  less 
felt,  and  the  example  far  less  mischievous.  But  it  is  apt  to 
draw  within  its  grasp  the  proudest  spirits  of  the  age.  Many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  insatiable  appetite,  if  I  may  so 
say,  for  universal  reading,  —  the  same  love  of  change,  — the 
same  eager  search  after  novelty,  which  belong  to  the  gay  and 
the  frivolous  in  their  light  pursuits.  They  amass  vast  treas- 
ures of  knowledge,  but  use  them,  far  less  for  composition, 
than  for  conversation  ;  far  less  as  materials,  out  of  which 
they  are  to  create  works,  destined  for  future  ages,  than  as 
means  for  brilliant  sallies  in  colloquial  discourse,  or  for  sunny 
disquisitions  upon  moral  philosophy,  or  for  picturesque  sketch- 
es, or  for  off-hand  contributions  to  the  forthcoming  periodical. 
They  have  learned  well  the  lesson  of  Lord  Bacon,  that 
"  Studies  serve  for  delight,  for  ornament,  and  for  ability. 
Their  chief  use  for  delight  is  in  privateness  and  retiring  ;  for 
ornament  is  in  discourse  ;  and  for  ability  is  in  the  judgment 
and  disposition  of  business."  *     But  they  have  forgotten  the 

*  Bacon's  Essays.     Essay  50,  Vol.  II.  of  his  Works,  p.  373. 
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noble  admonition  of  the  same  great  mind,  that  "  Wise  men 
use  their  studies  ;  and  that  there  is  a  wisdom  without  them, 
and  above  them,  won  by  observation.  That  they  read,  not  to 
contradict  or  confute,  nor  to  find  talk  and  discourse  ;  but  to 
weigh  and  consider."  * 

There  is,  indeed,  and  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  has 
been,  a  strong  temptation  to  scholars  to  establish  reputation  by 
bringing  their  resources  into  full  play  in  conversation  among 
the  higher  circles  of  social  life  ;  and  in  our  own  times  it  has 
acquired  a  powerful  impulse  and  acceleration  among  the  afflu- 
ent in  learning  and  the  elevated  in  genius.  Dr.  Johnson 
seems  almost  for  the  first  time  to  have  given  it  an  attractive 
character  by  his  own  example  and  gigantic  powers,  both  in 
reading  and  thinking.  The  glorious  circle  of  great  minds, 
who  clustered  around  him,  Reynolds,  and  Burke  and  Gold- 
smith and  Jones  and  Scott,  and  the  gay  wits  of  London,  who 
listened  with  a  just  homage  to  his  controversial  dogmas,  and 
untiring  flow  of  thought,  made  it  a  fashionable  object  of  am- 
bition to  become  great  in  conversation.  It  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed, whether,  even  Doctor  Johnson,  owing  to  this  seductive  in- 
fluence, ever  accomplished  any  thing  commensurate  with  the 
powers  of  his  understanding,  or  the  variety  of  his  knowledge. 
With  the  exception  of  his  Dictionary  (a  work  of  vast  labor,  if 
not  of  critical  skill)  his  best  writings  belong  almost  to  the  very 
close  of  his  life ;  and  if  Boswell  had  not  recorded  his  conver- 
sations with  a  graphical  fidelity  and  fulness,  which  makes 
them  the  very  familiars  of  our  household,  the  fame  of  that 
great  man,  after  a  life  of  seventy-five  years,  would  mainly 
rest  upon  two  poems,  in  imitation  of  Juvenal,  and  upon  his 
Lives  of  the  Poets,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  half  doz- 
en Lives,  wrought  out  with  marvellous  felicity  and  vigor,  were 
but  common  task-work  for  the  booksellers.  I  might  mention 
Doctor  Parr  as  another  singular  example  of  vast  erudition,  su- 
perior in  this  respect  even  to  Johnson,  and  in  general  acquire- 
ments quite   his  equal,  who  has  rendered  himself  famous  for 

*  Bacon's  Essays.    Essay  50,  Vol.  II.  of  his  Works,  p.  373. 
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having  exhausted  his  long  Hfe  mainly  upon  a  Spital  sermon, 
and  an  edition  of  Bellendenus,  neither  of  which  is  now  read  ; 
and  yet  if  he  had  loved  reading  and  conversation  less,  and 
composition  more,  he  might  have  stood  in  classical  and  other 
literature  among  the  foremost  of  his  age.  He  lives  now, 
rather  by  the  bright  sayings,  preserved  by  his  biographers,  and 
by  his  private  letters,  than  by  any  literary  achievement,  wor- 
thy of  remembrance. 

But,  for  an  example  still  more  instructive,  and  far  more  in- 
teresting and  affecting,  let  us  turn  to  one  of  the   most  philo- 
sophical  and   polished  scholars  of  our  own  day,  I  mean  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  whose  genius  has  illuminated,  whatever  it 
has  touched,  and  touched  almost  every  department  of  litera- 
ture.    Whoever  has  read  the  memoirs  of  that  excellent  man, 
written  with  an  unassuming  elegance,  and  a  just  filial  rever- 
ence, by  an  accomplished  scholar,  must  have  risen  from  the 
perusal  with  mixed  emotions  of  profound  respect  and  profound 
melancholy.     What  do  we  here  see,  but  a  mind  of  the  bright- 
est order  and  most  varied  attainments,  perpetually  struggling 
with  its  own  infirmity  of  purpose,  —  amassing,  nay,  devour- 
ing, all  sorts  of  learning,  with  an  eager  and  discriminating  at- 
tention, sketching  the  outlines  of  the  plan  of  some  great  work, 
and   resolving  at  some  future   time   to  execute   it,  —  rebuk- 
ing its  own  delays,  and  yet  persisting  in  the  same  course,  — 
and  at  last,  departing  from  the  world,  in  a  good  old  age,  with- 
out having  achieved  any  one  of  the  loftier  purposes,  at  which 
it  aimed.     Everywhere  about  us  are  the  mighty  fragments  of 
his  genius,  like  the  mutilated  Torso,  exhibiting,  in  its  broken 
proportions,  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  artist.     His  Introductory 
Lecture  on  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  most  magnificent  discourse 
in  our  own,  or,  perhaps,  in  any  other  language,  is  but  a  finish- 
ed portico  for  the  vestibule  of  a  temple,  destined  never  to  be 
erected.     And,   again,    his    Historical    Dissertation  upon   the 
Progress  of  Ethical   Science,  which  it  is  impossible   to  read 
without  kindling  into  enthusiasm,  leaves  us,  with  its  bright 
but  rapid  lights,  just  on  the  threshold  of  the  very  inquiries,  to 
which  it  points  our  way.     And  then,  again,  his  contributions 
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to  the  History  of  England  seem  but  interludes  between  the 
acts  and  epochs  of  that  great  drama,  where  the  curtain  drops, 
just  when  the  principal  actors  are  about  to  play  their  parts  on 
that  grand  theatre  of  human  life.  What  can  be  more  melan- 
choly, or  more  full  of  regrets,  than  the  contemplation  of  such 
a  mind,  so  comprehensive  in  learning,  so  elevated  in  virtues, 
which  has  thus  passed  away,  leaving  so  many  admirable  en- 
terprises unaccomplished,  and  so  mahy  plans  for  immortality 
unfulfilled. 

It  may  be  said,  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  peculiar  temper- 
ament. I  think  far  otherwise  ;  it  is  the  natural  result  of  the 
seductive  influences,  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  of  the  pro- 
fuse expenditure  of  intellectual  power  upon  ends  and  aims, 
incompatible  with  enduring  excellence,  which  is  so  much  fos- 
tered by  the  spirit  of  our  age.  How  difficult  must  it  be  to 
resist  the  temptations  to  universal  reading,  and  the  fascinations 
of  colloquial  discourse,  when  they  win  instant  praise,  and  cir- 
culate freely  to  the  very  boundaries  of  the  literary  world. 
For  one,  who,  with  a  stout  heart,  and  determined  persever- 
ance, could  resist  them,  and  die,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  with 
his  pen  in  his  hand,  there  are  hundreds,  who  would  surrender 
themselves  the  willing,  or  the  reluctant,  victims  to  their  influ- 
ence, and  resolve  and  re-resolve,  and  yet  close  their  lives  in 
the  midst  of  hopes  deferred,  and  expectations  blasted,  and  pro- 
jects abandoned. 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  some  of  the  existing  dangers  to 
the  permanent  interests  of  learning  and  literature  ;  and  in  so 
doing  1  have  anticipated  much,  which  belongs  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  discouragements  and  difficulties  of  scholars  in 
our  day.  Many  other  admonitory  and  interesting  reflections 
might,  however,  be  added  upon  the  latter  topic  ;  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  a  few  suggestions  only,  addressed  partly 
to  our  own  peculiar  national  position,  and  partly  to  general 
causes  at  work  throughout  the  world.  One,  indeed,  which 
must  strike  even  the  most  careless  observer  is  the  vast  accu- 
mulation, in  every  department  of  knowledge,  of  new  materials, 
which  are   to  be  mastered,  in  comparison  with  the  old  stock. 
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The  brief  but  pungent  apothegm,  that  life  is  short,  and  art  is 
long,  could  never  come  home  to  the  bosoms  and  business  of 
scholars  with  more  significance  than  in  the  present  age. 
Hitherto,  the  task  of  completing  the  round  of  studies  for  a  well- 
disciplined  mind  in  any  one  department,  seemed  to  lie  within 
a  comparatively  moderate  compass.  But  the  mass  has  now 
increased  to  an  almost  overwhelming  size,  (to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,)  Molem  non  ingentem  solum, 
sed  per p etuis  humeris  sustinendam.  In  some  sciences  whole 
branches  have  sprung  into  being  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
while  others  have  received  such  vast  additions,  that  the  old 
foundations  have  been  buried  under  the  substructions  of  the 
new.  The  learned  professions  have  received  a  like  augmen- 
tation of  principles  and  materials.  Five  hundred  volumes 
would,  a  half  century  ago,  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  all 
the  ordinary  exigencies  of  study,  where  five  thousand  volumes 
would  now  scarcely  meet  the  daily  demands,  for  consulta- 
tion or  instruction.  Medicine  has  changed,  not  merely  its 
systems  and  theories,  and  its  formularies,  but,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  chemistry,  it  has  created  a  new  materia  med- 
ica,  and  a  new  nomenclature.  Anatomy,  and  surgery,  and 
physiological  research,  have  elevated  into  science,  what  seem- 
ed before  but  a  humbler  department  of  art.  Theology,  in  its 
dogmatical,  exegetical,  and  critical  inquiries,  has  made  our 
libraries  groan  under  the  weight  and  variety  of  its  contribu- 
tions. In  former  times  the  ablest  divines  might  content 
themselves  with  a  few  solid  bodies  of  divinity,  the  best 
sermons  of  the  old  school,  and  some  helps  to  criticism  and 
exposition,  in  the  shape  of  common-place  books  or  concordan- 
ces, illustrated  by  the  standard  guides  in  Ecclesiastical  Histo- 
ry. How  changed  is  all  this  now  !  Jurisprudence  has  un- 
folded its  stores  with  an  equal  profusion ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  now  practically  impossible  to  read 
all,  that  is  published  ;  and  the  task  of  selection  alone  has 
become  at  once  perilous  and  indispensable.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  inquisitive  and  skeptical  spirit  of  the  age  makes  the  duty 
of  instruction,  as  well  as  that  of  the  exposition  and  vindica- 
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tion  of  doctrines,  full  of  labor  and  difficulty.     Especially  is 
this  true  in  theology  and  the  higher  branches  of  philosophy. 
Here,  the  scholar  must  give  a  life  of  patient  diligence  to  the 
task ;  and  will  find,  that  if  he  is  read  by  many,  he  will  be 
praised  by  few.     His  very  learning  may  make  his  labors  re- 
pulsive ;  and  the  very  depth  of  his  researches  may  discourage 
his  faltering  followers.     His  deficiencies  will  be   studiously 
proclaimed,  while  the  profounder  results  of  his  analysis  are 
unheeded.     Here,  he  will  ofiend  the  prejudices  of  the  day  by 
a  bold  and  fearless  criticism,  and  there,  he  will  encounter  a 
dogma,  which  staggers  his  faith,  or  brings  into  question  his 
prudence,   or  his  judgment.     If  he   appeals  to  posterity,  he 
may,  indeed,  reap  a  just,   though  distant  reward,   when   the 
passions  and  parties  of  the  day  shall  have  passed  away.     But, 
then,  it  may  happen,  that  the  appeal   may  never  reach  that 
tribunal ;  or,  if  it  should,  the  changes  of  fashions  and  feelings 
and  opinions  may  make  his  claim  a  slender  inheritance,  even 
if  it  should  be  recognised  and  confirmed.    Under  such  circum- 
stances, well  may  he  be  inclined  to  shun  the  toil  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  exclaim  :  Ostendiint  hcec  tanthn  fata, — neque  ultra. 
Look  for  a  moment  upon  the  exhausting  demands  of  the 
pulpit.     Instead  of  listening  to  plain,  calm,  and  practical  ex- 
pository discourses,  as  in  former   times,  we  have  now   be- 
come fastidious  and  exacting  critics.     We  require,  every  Sun- 
day, the  exhibitions  of  varied  talent,  dressed  up  with  all  the 
polished  elegance  and  refinement  of  an  exquisite  taste.     We 
seek,  I  had  almost  said,  we  demand,  one  or  more  sermons  to 
be  produced  every  week,  which  would  require  the  meditations 
of  the  most  gifted  mind  for  a  whole  month ;  and  of  such  a 
quality  of  excellence,  that   probably   no   single  mind,  in  the 
history  of  the  profession,  ever  produced  twelve  of  them  in  any 
one  year.     This  is  not  all.     The  discourses  must  be  wrought 
out  with  somewhat   of   dramatic  power  and  effect.     They 
must  be  eloquent,  as  well  as  instructive  :  pointed,  as  well  as 
true  ;  vivid,  as  well  as  thoughtful.     They  must  win  by  their 
persuasive  approaches,  even  more  than  they  strike  by  their 
masculine  reasoning.     They  may,  indeed,  reprove  vice  with  a 
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bold  and  fearless  confidence,  if  it  shocks  by  its  grossness  or 
revolting  character.  They  may  unmask  hypocrisy,  and  de- 
nounce error,  in  good  round  terms.  But  they  must  deal  gent- 
ly with  frailties,  which  are  broadcast,  and  ''just  hint  a  fault 
or  hesitate  dislike,"  if  it  be  a  favorite  folly  of  the  day,  which 
fashion  has  consecrated,  and  public  opinion  tolerates.  Now,  I 
think,  that  I  do  not  exaggerate  the  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments of  the  profession  in  our  day,  when  I  say,  that  the  de- 
mands upon  the  preacher  for  ready  compositions,  and  parochial 
duties,  make  it  almost  impracticable  for  him  to  attain  eminence 
in  biblical  criticism,  and  disable  him  from  writing  works, 
which  will  be  enduring  monuments  of  his  learning  and  abili- 
ty, when  he  shall  be  gathered  to  his  fathers. 

Look  again  upon  the  scholar,  who  seeks  eminence  in  clas- 
sical studies.  What  a  vast  apparatus  is  now  required  to  enable 
him  to  grapple  with  the  intricacies  of  Grecian  and  Roman  lit- 
erature, its  criticism,  and  its  historical  illustrations,  or  even 
the  niceties  of  the  grammatical  structure  of  the  language.  It 
is  a  startling  fact,  that  many  a  ripe  scholar,  even  in  patient 
and  inquisitive  and  laborious  Germany,  will  tell  you,  that 
there  is  not  time,  in  any  one  life,  to  learn  well  more  than 
a  single  language  ;  that  if  one  devotes  himself  to  Greek, 
Latin  is  out  of  the  question  ;  and,  that  the  study  of  a  whole 
life  may  well  be  dedicated  to  the  mastery  of  a  single  classical 
author,  and  even  then,  that  much  will  be  left  untouched,  or 
unexplained.  Nay,  Roman  jurisprudence,  which,  after  the 
criticisms  of  three  centuries,  seemed  to  have  arrived  at  a  fixed 
point  in  its  expositions  and  principles,  has  now  become  sud- 
denly changed  in  its  aspects,  and  some  of  its  elements  have 
been  displaced  by  the  learned  labors  of  living  jurists,  aided  by 
the  discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains.  And,  as  if  ancient 
history  itself  were  not  secure  against  the  inroads  of  modern 
speculation  and  industry,  we  are  now  told,  that  the  historians 
of  Rome  totally  mistook  many  of  the  facts,  which  they  under- 
took to  narrate  from  earlier  traditions;  and  that  we,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  can,  by  more  profound  researches,  correct  errors 
and  explain  transactions,  which,  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
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were  unquestioned,  or  were  deemed  irretrievably  lost.  It  was 
not  many  years  ago,  that  some  of  us  were  almost  startled  out 
of  our  proprieties  by  the  doubt,  whether  any  such  person  as 
Homer  ever  existed ;  and  Niebuhr  has  so  shaken  the  public 
confidence  in  the  ancient  historians,  that  a  widespread  alarm 
has  infected  our  belief  in  the  credibility  of  their  chronicles. 

Nor  is  the  task  of  the  instructor,  or  of  the  disciple,  in  intel- 
lectual or  moral  philosophy  less  formidable.  If  he  could 
unfold  the  various  systems  of  metaphysics,  or  of  ethics, 
where  is  he  to  begin,  or  rather,  where  is  he  to  end,  his  re- 
searches ?  His  descent  into  the  depths,  and  his  ascent  from 
them,  are  not  among  the  facile  operations  of  the  human  mind 
in  our  day. 

"  In  the  lowest  deep  a  lower  deep, 
Still  threatening  to  devour  him,  opens  wide."  * 

If  he  has  read  half  of  what  has  been  already  written  on 
these  subjects,  he  has  achieved  a  most  gigantic  enterprise. 
But  if  he  would  subdue  the  whole  to  his  own  purposes,  and 
take  but  a  moderate  survey  of  the  stores  of  scholastic  logic 
and  philosophy,  deposited  on  the  slumbering  shelves  of  the 
public  libraries  of  both  continents,  human  life  would  not  be 
long  enough  to  complete  his  task.  Here,  at  least,  we  must 
be  content,  not  only,  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  to  read  by  deputy, 
but  to  think  by  deputy. 

These  are  difficulties,  which  beset  all  scholars  in  our  times 
from  the  profusion,  and,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  inundations, 
of  learning.  There  are  others,  again,  which  press  upon 
American  scholars  with  peculiar  force.  Two  opposite  bands 
of  disciplined  troops  break  in  upon  our  academical  pursuits, 
as  well  as  our  literary  repose,  and  threaten  a  protracted,  if  not 
a  successful,  warfare.  They  are  embodied  on  one  side  under 
the  leaders  of  what  is  called  the  Utilitarian  System  of  know- 
ledge, and  on  the  other,  under  the  clamorous  advocates  for  an 
American  literature,  indigenous,  exclusive,  and  national.  Upon 
the  former  topic  I  do  not  purpose  to  touch.     Upon   the  latter 

*  See  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  B.  4, 1.  76. 
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I  would  say  a  few  words,  as  it  constitutes  the  staple  of  so 
many  of  our  public  addresses,  and  ambitious  essays.  What 
do  we  mean  by  a  National  Literature  ?  Do  we  mean  by 
it  a  literature  fostered  and  cultivated  by  American  authors, 
addressing  themselves  to  themes  common  to  the  world  of 
letters  ?  Or,  do  we  mean  by  it  a  literature,  which  deals 
altogether  in  local  topics,  and  busies  itself  only  with  institu- 
tions, and  manners,  and  feelings,  and  discussions,  peculiar  to 
ourselves  ?  If  the  former,  it  would  be  an  idle  waste  of  time 
to  discuss  the  subject.  The  cultivation  of  literature  in  any 
country  must  essentially  depend  upon  general  causes,  which 
rarely  admit  of  much  acceleration  or  retardation  in  their  pro- 
gress. An  enduring  literature  must  almost  necessarily  be  of 
slow  growth.  It  cannot  be  raised  in  the  hot-beds  of  patron- 
age or  of  power  alone.  It  must  spring  up  spontaneously,  and 
be  congenial  to  the  soil.  It  can  acquire  excellence  only,  when 
the  process  of  ripening  is  in  a  healthy  air  and  a  robust  cli- 
mate. It  presupposes  the  existence  of  a  large  class  of  edu- 
cated men,  beyond  what  the  steady  demands  of  civil,  political, 
and  professional  life  require,  for  the  advancement  of  the  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  society.  It  presupposes,  that  the  rewards 
of  other  employments  are  not  more  certain  and  more  tempt- 
ing ;  more  inviting  from  their  relative  facility  of  being  reach- 
ed ;  or  more  sure  of  conducting  the  aspirants  to  the  repose 
and  dignity  of  independence.  It  presupposes  general  wealth 
enough  in  the  community  to  afford  leisure  to  a  large  class  of 
scholars  to  devote  themselves  to  the  highest  pursuits  of  ambi- 
tion, and  the  attainment  of  an  imperishable  fame  ;  so  that 
they  may  be  content  to  wait  for  distant  results.  It  presup- 
poses, that  it  will  afford  a  competent  livelihood,  to  repay  the 
exhausting  labors  of  authorship,  —  for  painful  days,  and  wake- 
ful nights,  which  move  heavily  on  in  the  midst  of  secret  and 
solitary  studies,  and  indifference,  and  ill-health,  and  poverty. 
Until  these  things  exist, —  nay,  until  they  in  a  great  measure 
coexist,  and  act  and  react  simultaneously  upon  each  other,  it 
is  in  vain  to  call  for  national  literature  and  national  authors. 
There  must  be  patronage,   liberal,  constant,  and  comprehen- 
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sive,  as  well  as  genius  and  talent,  in  the  land.  The  public 
must  be  ready  to  reward  authors,  as  well  as  to  praise  them ; 
—  to  protect,  as  well  as  to  read,  their  works; —  to  encourage 
the  domestic  manufacture  by  giving  it  a  reciprocal  market 
abroad.  Until  this  period  shall  arrive,  it  will  be  in  vain  to 
ask,  or  even  to  hope  for  a  solid  advancement  in  national 
literature.  There  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  occasional 
bursts  of  literary  talent ;  but  they  will  be  irregular  and  tran- 
sitory. There  may  be,  and  there  will  be,  here  and  there,  an 
author  of  exquisite  elegance,  or  profound  research  ;  but  for 
the  most  part,  the  lights  will  be  flickering  and  faint,  and  do 
little  more  than  skirt  our  horizon. 

But  if  we  mean  by  a  national  literature  the  other  alterna- 
tive before  alluded  to,  a  literature  devoted  to  local  thoughts, 
objects,  interests,  habits,  and  feelings,  which  shall  stand  out, 
like  our  lakes  and  rivers  and  waterfdls,  with  a  sort  of  terri- 
torial magnificence  or  sovereignty  (as  is  but  too  often  the 
suggestion  of  national  pride) ;  then  it  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider,  whether  it  were  desirable,  if  attainable ;  or  if 
attained,  whether  it  would  not  sink  us  down  to  the  level  of 
a  provincial  dependency,  rather  than  elevate  us  to  the  rank 
of  equals  in  the  republic  of  letters.  It  is  true,  that  the  vanity 
of  possessing  the  home  market  might  lead  us  to  address  noth- 
ing to  foreign  minds,  or  to  foreign  sympathies ;  that  we 
might  clothe  ourselves  with  the  common  fabrics  and  cos- 
tumes, manufactured  to  the  order  and  fashion  of  the  day, 
without  dreaming,  that  they  might  possess  neither  grace  nor 
dignit^^,  and  would  be  rejected  by  the  taste,  as  well  as  be 
unsuited  to  the  good  sense,  of  other  ages.  To  the  great 
author  seeking  for  permanent  fame,  may  be  addressed  the 
same  language,  which  has  been  addressed  to  the  great  painter. 
"  He  must  divest  himself  of  all  prejudices  in  favor  of  his  age 
or  country  ;  he  must  disregard  all  local  and  temporary  orna- 
ments ;  and  look  only  to  those  general  habits,  which  are 
everywhere,  and  always  the  same.  He  addresses  his  works 
to  the  people  of  every  country  and  every  age ;  he  calls  upon 
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posterity  to  be  his  spectators ;   and  says,  with   Zeuxis,  *  In 
(Bternitatem  pingo.^  "  * 

Nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  venture  to  affirm,  that  no  author 
of  any  nation  has  ever  attained  permanent  celebrity,  whose 
works  have  not  in  fact  been  addressed  to  sentiments,  feelings, 
sympathies,  and  experiences,  common  to  the  human  soul  in  all 
countries,  and  all  ages.  There  may  be  found  a  few  persons, 
whose  works  paint  transactions,  which  are  purely  local,  or 
transient,  and  who  may  thus  enlist  the  curiosity  of  the  diligent 
antiquarian  ;  but  it  is  rather  as  specimens,  than  as  models. 
The  mass  of  authors  in  ancient,  as  well  as  in  modern  times, 
who  are  familiarly  read,  or  extensively  known,  —  are  read  and 
known,  because  their  thoughts  belong  to  all  generations,  and 
have  inflamed  the  genius,  and  warmed  the  hearts  of  the 
instructed,  as  well  as  of  the  rude.  The  orators,  the  poets, 
the  philosophers,  and  the  historians  of  Greece  and  Rome  are 
admired,  not  merely  for  the  exquisite  language,  in  which 
their  works  are  clothed,  but  for  the  lessons  of  wisdom,  which 
they  teach  ;  for  the  truths,  which  they  expound  ;  for  the 
beautiful  and  sublime  imagery,  which  they  exhibit ;  and  for 
the  large  results  of  human  passions  and  human  actions,  which 
they  narrate  or  suggest.  These  are  just  as  striking,  and  just 
as  important  and  useful  now,  as  they  were  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  works  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero  have  probably  fur- 
nished more  materials  for  instruction  upon  all  the  topics,  of 
which  they  treat,  than  those  of  any  other  authors,  who  have 
flourished  before  or  since  their  times.  There  is  not  a  single 
page  of  Sallust  or  Tacitus,  even  when  professedly  discussing 
motives,  or  recording  events,  which  now  seem  almost  evanes- 
cent points  of  history,  which  are  not  replete  with  sound  phi- 
losophy, with  profound  reflection,  with  acute  analysis,  of 
character,  manners,  and  government,  and  with  principles  of 
universal  application,  which  deserve  to  be  treasured  up  as 
among  the  most  valuable  benefactions  to  the  human  race. 
To  no  nation  on  earth  are  the  truths  there  unfolded,  and  the 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  Discourses,  p.  59. 
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commentaries  there  condensed,  of  more  importance  than  to  our- 
selves. We  may  there  see,  how  factions  are  engendered  and 
how  repubhcs  are  ruined.  How  men  in  free  governments 
become  base,  and  servile,  and  corrupt,  as  well  as,  how  they 
must  act,  in  order  to  maintain  the  strength,  the  glory,  and  the 
well-balanced  liberty  of  the  State.  Who  does  not  read  the 
common  fate  of  republics,  when  Sallust,  with  searching  severi- 
ty, says  ;  "  Ubi  lahore  atque  jiistitia  Respuhlica  crevit,  — scBvire 
Fortu7ia,  ac  nniscere  omnia  cospit.  Qui  lahores,  pellicula, 
duhias  atque  asperas  res  facile  toleraveriint,  iis  otiuni,  di- 
viticB,  optandcB  aliis,  oneri  miserceque  fuere.  Igitur  primo 
pecunicB,  deinde  Itiiperii  Cupido,  crevit ;  ea  quasi  materies 
omnium  malorum  fuere."*  Who  does  not  see  in  his  brief, 
but  startling  sketch  of  Catiline,  the  profligate  demagogue  of 
every  age  and  country,  at  once  crafty,  selfish,  variable,  bold, 
and  ambitious.  "  Animus  audax,  subdolus,  varius,  cujuslihet 
rei  simulator  ac  dissimulator,  alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus, 
ardens  in  cupiditatibus,  satis  eloquenticB,  sapientice  pa- 
rum."  t  Who  does  not  see  the  fawning  sycophants  and  base 
retainers,  waiting  upon  power  and  patronage,  who  pursue 
its  triumph  and  partake  its  gale,  in  a  single  passage  of  Taci- 
tus, of  terrific  grandeur,  alluding  to  a  period,  when  even  fallen 
Rome  yet  afl"ected  liberty.  "  At  Romce  mere  in  servitium, 
Consules,  Patres,  Eques.  Quanto  quis  inlustrior,  tanto 
magis  falsi  ac  festinantes,  vulto  composito,  ne  Iceti  excessu 
Principis,  neu  tristiores  primordio,  lacrimas,  gaudium,  quces- 
tus,  adulatione  miscebant.^^  X 

These  great  men  wrote  not  to  foster  the  pride,  or  the  tastes, 
or  the  prejudices  of  their  own  country.  They  wrote  not  for 
Rome,  but  for  the  World  ;  not  for  their  own  age,  but  for  all 
posterity.  Sallust  avows  this  to  be  his  own  motive  ;  con- 
scious (as  he  says)  that  virtuous  fame  alone  is  immortal. 
"  Mihi  rectius  esse  videtur,  ingenii,  quam  virium  opibus, 
gloriam  qucerere,  et  quoniam  vita  ipsa,  qua  fruimur,   brevis 

*  Sallust.  BelLCatil.  §  10.  t  Ibid.  §  6. 
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est,  memoriam  nostril,  qiiam  maxume  longam  ejfficere.  Ncmi 
divitiarum  et  formm  gloria  Jiuxa  atque  fragilis  ;  virtus  clara 
CBter7iaque  habetur."  *  I  have  reserved  (said  Tacitus)  a  more 
fertile  and  secure  subject  for  my  old  age,  when,  owing  to  the 
rare  felicity  of  the  times,  you  are  at  liberty  to  think  what 
you  please,  and  to  speak  what  you  think.  "  Uberiorem  secu- 
rioremque  materiam  senectuti  seposui,  vara  temporuni  felici- 
tate, ubi  sentire  qucB  veils,  et  qiice  sentias  dicere  licet."  f  A  fit 
lesson  to  be  learned  even  in  this  favored  land  ;  for,  here, 
no  mean  courage  is  sometimes  required,  to  speak  what  we 
think,  when  it  strikes  at  some  prevalent  delusion  ;  or  to  ab- 
stain from  flattering  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  when  the 
truth  might  off'end  them. 

But  I  need  not  refer  to  the  ancients.  All  countries  and 
all  ages  furnish  the  same  illustrations.  There  is  not  (I  repeat 
it)  a  great  author,  who  has  come  down  to  us  with  literary 
celebrity,  whose  pages  are  not  addressed  to  interests,  affec- 
tions, and  principles,  common  to  all  mankind.  Tell  me  the 
author,  who,  since  the  revival  of  letters,  has  attained  and 
still  holds  a  settled  eminence,  in  Italy,  or  Germany,  or  France, 
or  England,  whose  writings  are  not  felt  to  be  the  inheritance 
of  the  world  ?  His  works  may  have  a  strong  flavor  of  the  soil, 
where  they  were  produced  ;  they  may  be  tinctured  with  the 
colors  of  the  age,  in  which  they  lived  ;  they  may  even  be 
soiled  and  stained  by  its  vices,  or  its  follies,  or  its  afl"ecta- 
tions.  But  these  blemishes  and  peculiarities  are  accidental 
and  unfelt,  and  serve  but  to  present  in  a  broader  light  their 
intrinsic  excellences,  —  as  the  blur  in  the  diamond  reveals  its 
imperfections,  without  diminishing  the  vivid  sparkles  from  its 
transparent  surface.  Who,  for  a  moment,  could  imagine,  that 
Dante,  or  Tasso,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Milton,  or  Locke,  or 
Klopstock,  or  Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or  Racine,  wrote  solely  for 
their  own  times  and  their  own  country  ;  and  did  not  possess 
the  proud  consciousness,  that  they  would  be  read  by  future 
generations  in  every  nation,  where  letters  should  be  cherished, 
however  refined  and  however  remote.     "  My  name  and  mem- 


Sallust.  Bell.  Catil.  §  1.  f  Tacit.  Hist.  Lib.  1.  cap.  1. 
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ory,"  (was  the  affecting  and  melancholy  language  of  Lord 
Bacon,  in  his  last  will),  "  My  name  and  memory  I  leave  to 
foreign  nations,  and  to  mine  own  countrymen,  after  some  time 
be  passed  over." 

There  could  not,  indeed,  be  a  more  dangerous  delusion, 
than  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  American  authors  to  build  up 
an  exclusive  national  literature  in  the  sense,  to  which  I  have 
last  alluded.  Our  just  ambition  should  be  to  make  our  litera- 
ture a  component  part  of  the  literature  of  the  world,  for  the 
use  of  all  nations  and  all  ages.  Let  it  have  the  bold  impress 
of  American  genius,  and  the  masculine  vigor,  and  the  brave 
spirit  of  inquiry  and  expression,  which  fitly  belong  to  a  free 
government,  and  an  unshackled  press.  But  let  it  rise  to  the 
dignity  and  elevation  of  an  appeal  to  the  highest  minds  in 
their  highest  studies,  wherever  their  nativity  may  be  cast. 
Let  it  speak  a  universal  language,  and  address  passions,  feel- 
ings, sympathies,  and  principles,  which  glow  with  equal 
fervor  at  the  poles  and  at  the  equator.  Let  the  thoughts  be 
such,  as  may  save  the  language  itself  from  perishing.  Let 
them  live  on,  and  bless,  and  improve  mankind,  and  unfold 
to  them  their  duty  and  their  destiny,  until  the  period  shall 
arrive,  when  tyrants  and  barbarians  shall  consign  all  books  to 
a  common  destruction,  as  an  incumbrance  upon  anarchy  or 
despotism. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words,  and  but  a  few 
words,  for 

"  On  our  quickest  decrees 
The  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them," 

upon  the  duties  of  scholars  in  our  day,  and  especially  of 
American  scholars.  Much  of  what  has  been  already  said 
points  its  moral  to  this  end  and  object.  We  have  seen  some 
of  our  dangers  and  difficulties.  They  may  not  be  disguised, 
or  concealed  ;  but  they  must  be  met  and  confronted  with  a 
firm  confidence  and  steady  perseverance.  The  time  has 
come,  when  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics,  of  the  great 
writers  of  Greece  and  Rome,  is  required  to  be  reasoned  out 
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and  vindicated  anew.  While  it  is  advancing  with  a  steady 
pace  among  a  select  class  of  minds,  we  cannot  fail  to  see,  that 
it  is  in  a  proportionate  degree  holding  a  less  comprehensive 
influence  with  the  community  at  large.  The  sympathies,  as 
well  as  the  attractions,  of  other  pursuits,  and  the  brilliant 
achievements  of  physical  science,  have  cast  it  with  the 
multitude  into  comparative  obscurity.  But  a  more  sweeping 
and  impetuous  cause  is  the  strong  tendency  of  the  day  to 
popular  education  and  popular  schemes  of  instruction.  Know- 
ledge, it  is  now  thought,  may  be  acquired  with  far  less  labor 
and  in  a  more  brief  space.  Compendious  systems  have  suc- 
ceeded the  tardy  progress  and  rough  discipline  of  former 
times.  The  youthful  mind  is  now  required  to  be  crammed 
with  all  sorts  of  learning  and  science,  at  a  period  of  life  when 
it  can  scarcely  digest  any.  We  hurry  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion with  an  eager  and  crowded  impatience,  and  seek  to  con- 
dense the  labor  of  years  into  that  of  months.  All  things  are 
to  be  taught  at  the  same  moment ;  Dum  fervet  opus.  And 
the  appointed  course  once  run  over,  the  preparations  of  active 
life  are  deemed  complete;  the  prizes  of  life  are  already  with- 
in reach ;  and  superfluous  study  is  dismissed,  as  equally  with- 
out pleasure  and  without  profit. 

It  is  for  American  scholars  to  rouse  themselves  for  the 
coming  events,  which  cast  their  shadows  before.  They 
must  press  upon  the  pubhc  kttention,  with  a  fearless  spirit  of 
expostulation,  the  utter  folly  of  all  such  expectations  ;  they 
must  proclaim  the  solemn  fact,  that  facile  methods  of  educa- 
tion are  mere  delusions,  which  cheat  us  out  of  our  time,  as 
well  as  impair  the  vigor  of  our  understandings  ;  that  they  will 
make  us  at  once  superficial  and  conceited,  and  enervate  with- 
out filling  the  mind.  It  has  been  eloquently  said,  that  "  These 
noble  studies  preserve,  and  they  alone  can  preserve,  the  un- 
broken chain  of  learning,  which  unites  the  most  remote  gen- 
erations ;  the  grand  catholic  communion  of  wisdom  and  wise 
men,  throughout  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world."* 


*  Life  of  Mackintosh,  Vol.  I.  p.  119. 
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But  a  duty  still  higher,  and  more  imperative,  and  urgent,  is 
to  stand  forth  as  champions  of  truth,  of  sound  morals,  sound 
principles,  and  sound  learning.  It  has  been  often  suggested, 
as  a  matter  of  reproach,  by  foreigners,  that  our  scholars  and 
statesmen  do  not  speak  out  to  the  public  their  real  opin- 
ions. That  they  do  not  say,  what  they  think,  nor  think,  what 
they  say.  That  our  public  harangues,  and  set  pamphlets,  and 
newspaper  essays,  are  abundantly  overlaid  with  flattery  of 
vulgar  errors,  or  popular  delusions.  That  the  people  have  per- 
petually trumpeted  in  their  ears,  the  praise  of  their  wisdom 
and  virtue  and  intelligence,  when  it  is  apparent,  that  there  is 
the  most  sincere  distrust  of  them  all,  and  often  the  belief,  that 
we  are  on  the  downward  path  of  ruin.  In  short,  that  the 
whole  body  of  our  passing  literature,  and  the  spirit  of  our  public 
discussions,  are  moulded  and  fashioned  to  suit  the  ever  vary- 
ing forms  of  the  popular  will,  and  thus  bring  discredit  upon 
our  judgments,  as  well  as  upon  our  sincerity. 

Admitting,  that  there  is  much  of  false  and  exaggerated 
statement  in  these  suggestions,  still  there  is  truth  enough  at 
the  bottom  to  challenge  inquiry  and  demand  reform.  Has  our 
literature  in  general  a  bold,  healthy,  solid,  reflective,  mascu- 
line character  ?  Does  it  possess  a  fearless  spirit  of  expostula- 
tion, or  reproof,  and  a  lofty  avowal  of  principles,  suited  to  the 
exigencies  of  our  times  ?  Does  it  tell  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  without  fear,  favor,  affection, 
or  hope  of  reward  ?  Does  it  combat  error,  and  expose  folly, 
and  resist  visionary  but  captivating  theories,  by  stirring  ap- 
peals to  the  sober  sense  of  the  community,  and  the  enlighten- 
ed judgments  of  the  wise  ?  When  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  republics,  nay,  of  all  governments,  are  assailed  with 
presumptuous  rashness,  and  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  se- 
curities of  constitutions  are  assailed  and  questioned,  does  our 
literature  come  out,  and  unmask  the  deceit,  and  vindicate  the 
truth,  or  does  it  lie  by,  and  with  indolent  ease  sleep  over  the 
evils,  or  silently  evade  its  duty  by  hoping  for  the  best,  or  soft- 
ly whisper  regrets",  lest  it  should  rouse  opposition,  or  encoun- 
ter obloquy  ?     To  these  interrogatories  let   every  scholar  an- 
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svver  for  himself.  But  let  him  remember,  that  these  are  not 
times  to  blink  at  questions,  or  to  push  aside  inquiries.  Not 
only  is  the  schoolmaster  abroad,  but  the  skeptic  is  by  his  side, 
and  the  importunate  reformer  with  his  nostrums,  and  the  en- 
thusiast with  his  idealities  and  abstractions.  Christianity  itself 
is  called  upon,  on  one  side,  to  buckle  on  its  armour,  not  to 
maintain  the  mere  creeds  and  dogmas  of  a  peculiar  church  or 
sect,  but  to  establish  its  facts  and  its  miracles,  nay,  the  reality 
of  the  character,  if  not  the  personal  existence,  of  the  Founder 
of  its  hopes  and  its  consolations.  On  another  side.  Protestant- 
ism is  again  required,  at  the  distance  of  three  centuries  after 
its  noble  triumphs,  to  show  its  title  deeds  and  its  rights.  It 
is  put  upon  its  defence,  and  asked  for  reasons  and  authority, — 
for  its  faith  and  its  observances, — for  its  priesthood  and  its  ordi- 
nances. The  assaults  come  not  from  Rome  alone.  The  .battle- 
ments of  Oxford  frown  upon  its  heresies,  and  forbid  the  banns 
of  its  alliance  with  the  church.  The  warders  upon  her  tow- 
ers rebuke  its  backslidings,  and  demand  a  surrender  of  its  ban- 
ners and  a  renunciation  of  its  errors.  The  blood  of  the  mar- 
tyrs has  been  spilled  in  vain.  The  warnings  of  the  prophets 
have  been  proclaimed  in  vain.  The  Taylors,  the  Cudworths, 
the  Chillingworths,  the  Barrows,  and  the  Clarkes,  have  been 
but  blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  The  Puritans  and  the  Covenan- 
ters, the  Presbyterians  and  the  Congregationalists,  the  Calvin- 
ists  and  the  Lutherans,  are  to  lay  down  their  spiritual  arms, 
and  submit  to  the  sentence  of  the  Vatican,  pronounced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Isis.  These,  then,  are  not  the  days  for  scholars, 
and  least  of  all,  for  American  scholars,  to  relapse  into  indolent 
indifference,  or  to  send  forth  doubtful  responses  from  their  ora- 
cles, inviting  double  interpretations.  The  contest  is  no  long- 
er one  with  ignorance,  or  folly,  or  illiterate  skepticism.  The 
voices  come  from  the  seats  of  learning,  from  the  deep  studies  of 
the  closet,  and  from  the  bold  speculations  of  gifted  minds,  ca- 
pable of  dealing  with  human  rights  and  human  belief.  Learn- 
ing must  now  be  met  by  learning,  talent  by  talent,  genius  by 
genius.  The  demand  is  for  logic  and  reasoning,  and  historical 
truth,  and  not  for  mere  dogmas  or  authority.     Vague  decla- 
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mation  will  not  suffice.  There  must  be  close,  forcible,  clear, 
convincing  argumentation. 

I  might  add,  if  time  would  allow  me,  that  there  are  other 
duties,  devolving  upon  our  scholars  and  statesmen,  which 
come  home,  at  this  very  moment,  to  our  business  and  bosoms. 
To  master  the  great  questions,  which  now  agitate,  not  merely 
our  public  councils,  but  the  minds  of  the  whole  nation,  upon 
topics  of  political  economy,  —  of  national  rights  and  duties, — 
of  constitutional  obligations, — and  of  social  interests,  there  are 
required  all  the  resources  of  our  knowledge  and  experience, 
the  powers  of  eloquence,  the  lights  of  history,  the  most  thor- 
ough investigations  of  the  principles  of  international  law. 
Have  there  been,  and  are  there  now  brought  to  the  task,  free 
from  the  admixture  of  all  extraneous  and  impure  ingredients, 
the  profound  and  honest  judgments  of  our  best  scholars  and 
statesmen  ?  Or  have  the  passions  and  prejudices  and  interests 
of  the  day  mingled  in  the  strife,  and  disturbed  all  the  just  in- 
fluences, which  ought  to  govern  the  discussions  ?  Has  it  been 
left  to  the  great  minds,  and  the  enlarged  experience,  and  the 
learned  studies  of  our  best  men,  to  expound  subjects,  so  full  of 
delicate  and  difficult  relations  ?  Have  not  rash  men  leaped 
into  the  arena,  where  angels  might  almost  fear  to  tread,  and 
eagerly  sought  to  forestall  the  public  judgment,  by  appeals  to 
popular  or  local  interests,  or  by  lofty  denunciations  of  all,  who 
dared  to  promote  calm  inquiry,  or  the  severe  analysis  of  prin- 
ciples ?  One  should  have  thought,  that  the  very  gravity  of 
such  topics  would  have  suppressed  all  arrogant  assertion,  and 
put  to  flight  all  dogmatism  and  theories ;  that  we  should 
have  consulted  the  oracles  of  other  times,  and  sought  instruc- 
tion from  their  wisdom  ;  that  we  should  have  invoked  the 
aid  of  Grotius,  and  Puflendorf,  and  Vattel,  and  Burke,  and 
Adam  Smith,  and  the  Authors  of  the  Federalist,  to  enlighten 
our  judgments,  and  purify  our  souls  from  debasing  generalities. 

And,  again,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  scholars  to  elevate  the 
standard  of  our  national  literature ;  to  engage  it  in  themes  more 
worthy  of  our  destiny  and  rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  j  to 
lift   it  above  the   petty   strifes,  the  wild  fantasies,   and  the 
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vague  novelties  of  the  day.  If  we  may  not  aspire  to  the 
highest  efforts  of  human  genius,  to  the  subUmer  walks  of  po- 
etry and  philosophy,  which  dazzle  by  excess  of  light,  we  may 
yet  seek  a  more  elevated  region,  and  breathe  a  purer  air,  than 
broods  over  the  barren  plains  and  misty  valleys  of  common 
life. 

"  Largior  hie  campos  ^Ether,  et  lumine  vestit 
Parpureo,  —  Solemque  suam,  sua  sidera  norant." 

Gentlemen,  —  I  have  done.  As  I  close  this  discourse  I 
cannot  but  turn  my  eyes  to  our  venerable  University,  and  ask, 
what  she  demands  of  us,  her  children,  for  the  cause  of 
religion,  of  letters,  and  of  learning.  She  has  stood  forth 
for  centuries,  the  glorious  defender  of  truth, — unshaken, 
—  unseduced, — imterrified.  She  has  nourished  in  her  bo- 
som the  wise,  the  eloquent,  the  renowned,  the  holy.  In  the 
days  of  her  adversity,  she  has  borne  the  brunt  and  burthen 
without  fear  or  faltering.  In  the  days  of  her  prosperity,  she 
has  been  content  to  cultivate  learning,  and  promote  the  arts  of 
peace.  Shall  not  her  children  rise  up,  and  call  her  blessed  !  — 
At  this  very  moment  1  seem  to  see  the  shades  of  her  departed 
sons  pass  slowly  before  me,  — the  long  procession  of  two  hun- 
dred years.  They  point  with  deep  thoughtfulness  to  the  past, 
and  with  earnest  solicitude  to  the  future.  Their  silence,  more 
expressive  than  any  human  speech,  addresses  to  us,  at  once, 
the  language  of  admonition,  —  of  exhortation,  —  of  encour- 
agement,—  of  entreaty.  Methinks,  as  their  shadowy  forms 
glide  away,  the  silence  is  for  a  moment  broken,  and  I  hear 
their  united  voices,  in  unearthly  tones,  utter,  from  beyond  the 
grave, 

"  O  !  Socii, —  Antiquam  exquirite  Matrem." 
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Mr.  President,  and  Brethren  of  the  Society, — 

There  are  many  subjects,  or  truths,  and  sometimes 
those  of  the  greatest  moment,  which  cannot  well  be 
formally  announced.  They  require  to  be  offered  rather 
by  suggestion.  They  will  enter  the  mind  and  be  in  it 
only  as  they  are  of  it,  generated  by  the  fertile  activity 
of  a  meditative  spirit.  This  is  frequently  true  even  in 
matters  of  scientific  discovery,  where,  also,  it  is  often 
remarked,  that  the  best  suggestives  are  the  humblest 
instances  ;  such  as  the  mind  can  play  itself  upon  with 
the  greatest  facility,  because  it  is  not  occupied  by  their 
magnitude  or  oppressed  by  their  grandeur.  Some 
lamp  is  seen  swinging  on  its  chain,  some  apple  falling 
from  the  tree,  and  then,  perchance,  the  thoughtful 
looker-on,  taking  the  hint  that  nature  gives,  will  be 
able  also  to  look  in ;  thus  to  uncover  truths  not  meas- 
ured by  their  instances,  —  laws  of  the  universe. 

More  true  is  this,  if  possible,  of  moral  subjects  ;  for 
there  are  many  of  these  which  the  soul  will  not  suffer 
to  be  thrust  upon  her.     She  must  ask  for  them,  catch 


the  note  of  them  in  some  humble  suggestive,  entertain 
them  thoughtfully,  take  them  into  her  feeling,  and 
there,  encouraging,  as  it  were,  their  modesty,  tempt 
them  to  speak.  So  especially  it  is  with  the  subject 
in  which  I  desire  to  engage  you  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. To  name  it,  or  in  definite  form  to  propose  it, 
would  be  in  fact  to  hide  it,  or  to  thrust  myself  be- 
tween it  and  your  minds.  I  must  rather  seek  to  draw 
it  forth  from  you. 

Let  me  call  to  my  aid,  then,  some  thoughtful  spirit 
in  my  audience  ;  not  a  poet,  of  necessity,  or  a  man  of 
genius,  but  a  man  of  large  meditation,  one  who  is 
accustomed  to  observe,  and,  by  virtue  of  the  warm 
affinities  of  a  living  heart,  to  draw  out  the  meanings 
that  are  hid  so  often  in  the  humblest  things.  Return- 
ing into  the  bosom  of  his  family,  in  some  interval  of 
care  and  labor,  he  shall  come  upon  the  very  unclassic 
and  certainly  unimposing  scene, — his  children  and  a 
kitten  playing  on  the  floor  together ;  and  just  there, 
possibly,  shall  meet  him  suggestions  more  fresh,  and 
thoughts  of  higher  moment  concerning  himself  and 
his  race,  than  the  announcement  of  a  new-discov- 
ered planet  or  the  revolution  of  an  empire  would  yield 
him.  He  surveys,  with  a  meditative  feehng,  this 
beautiful  scene  of  muscular  play,  —  the  unconscious 
activity,  the  exuberant  life,  the  spirit  of  glee,  —  and 
there  rises  in  his  heart  the  conception,  that  possibly  he 
is  here  to  see  the  prophecy  or  symbol  of  another  and 


higher  kind  of  play,  which  is  the  noblest  exercise  and 
last  end  of  man  himself.  Worn  by  the  toils  of  years, 
perceiving,  with  a  sigh,  that  the  unconscious  joy  of 
motion  here  displayed  is  spent  in  himself,  and  that 
now  he  is  effectually  tamed  to  the  doom  of  a  working 
creature,  he  may  yet  discover,  in  the  lively  sympathy 
with  play  that  bathes  his  inward  feeling,  that  his  soul 
is  playing  now,  —  enjoying,  without  the  motions,  all 
it  could  do  in  them,  manifold  more  than  it  could,  if  he 
were  down  upon  the  floor  himself,  in  the  unconscious 
activity  and  lively  frolic  of  childhood.  Saddened  he 
may  be  to  note  how  time  and  work  have  changed  his 
spirit  and  dried  away  the  playful  springs  of  animal  life 
in  his  being;  yet  he  will  find,  or  ought,  a  joy  playing 
internally  over  the  face  of  his  working  nature,  which 
is  fuller  and  richer  as  it  is  more  tranquil,  which  is  to 
the  other  as  fulfilment  to  prophecy,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
prophecy  of  a  better  and  far  more  glorious  fulfilment 
still. 

Having  struck,  in  this  manner,  the  great  world- 
problem  of  WORK  AND  PLAY,  his  thoughts  kindle  under 
the  theme  and  he  pursues  it. 

Now  the  living  races  are  seen,  at  a  glance,  to  be 
offering  in  their  history,  everywhere,  a  faithful  type  of 
his  own.  They  show  him  what  he  himself  is  doing 
and  preparing,  —  all  that  he  finds  in  the  manifold  ex- 
perience of  his  own  higher  life.  They  have  all  their 
gambols,  all  their  sober  cares  and  labors.     The  lambs 


are  sporting  on  the  green  knoll,  the  anxious  dams  are 
bleating  to  recall  them  to  their  side.  The  citizen  bea- 
ver is  building  his  house  by  a  laborious  carpentry,  and 
the  squirrel  is  lifting  his  sail  to  the  wind  on  the  swing- 
ing top  of  the  tree.  In  the  music  of  the  morning,  he 
hears  the  birds  playing  with  their  voices,  and,  when 
the  day  is  up,  sees  them  sailing  round  in  circles  on  the 
upper  air,  as  skaters  on  a  lake,  folding  their  wings, 
dropping  and  rebounding,  as  if  to  see  what  sport  they 
can  make  of  the  solemn  laws  that  hold  the  upper  and 
lower  worlds  together.  And  yet  these  play-children 
of  the  air  he  sees  again  descending  to  be  carriers  and 
drudges,  fluttering  and  screaming  anxiously  about 
their  nest,  and  confessing  by  that  sign  that  not  even 
wings  can  bear  them  clear  of  the  stern  doom  of  work. 
Or  passing  to  some  quiet  shade,  meditating  still  on 
this  careworn  life,  playing  still  internally  with  ideal 
fancies  and  desires  unrealized,  there  returns  upon  him 
there,  in  the  manifold  and  spontaneous  mimicry  of 
nature,  a  living  show  of  all  that  is  transpiring  in  his 
own  bosom,  —  in  every  flower,  some  bee  humming 
over  his  laborious  chemistry  and  loading  his  body  with 
the  fruits  of  his  toil,  —  in  the  slant  sunbeam,  populous 
nations  of  motes  quivering  with  animated  joy,  and 
catching,  as  in  play,  at  the  golden  particles  of  the  light 
with  their  tiny  fingers.  Work  and  play,  in  short,  are 
the  universal  ordinance  of  God  for  the  living  races,  in 
which  they  symbolize  the  fortune  and  interpret  the 
errand  of  man.  No  creature  lives  that  must  not  work 
and  may  not  play. 


Returning  now  to  himself  and  to  man,  and  meditat- 
ing yet  more  deeply,  as  he  is  thus  prepared  to  do,  on 
work  and  play,  and  play  and  work,  as  blended  in 
the  compound  of  our  human  life,  asking  again  what  is 
work  and  what  is  play,  what  are  the  relations  of  one  to 
the  other,  and  which  is  the  final  end  of  all,  he  discov- 
ers, in  what  he  was  observing  round  him,  a  sublimity 
of  import,  a  solemnity  even,  that  is  deep  as  the  shadow 
of  eternity. 

To  proceed  intelligently  with  our  subject,  we  need, 
first  of  all,  to  resolve  or  set  forth  the  precise  philo- 
sophic distinction  between  work  and  play ;  for  upon 
this  distinction  all  our  illustrations  will  depend.  That, 
in  practical  life,  we  have  any  hesitancy  in  making  the 
distinction,  I  by  no  means  intimate.  At  least,  there 
are  many  youths  in  the  universities,  not  specially 
advanced  in  philosophy,  who  are  able  to  make  their 
election  with  the  greatest  facility,  be  the  distinction 
itself  clear  or  not.  But  as  I  propose,  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  speak  of  the  state  of  play  in  a  manner  that 
involves  a  philosophic  extension  of  the  idea,  I  am  re- 
quired to  distinguish  the  idea  by  a  careful  analysis. 

You  will  discover,  at  once,  that  work  and  play,  tak- 
en as  modes  of  mere  outward,  muscular  activity,  can- 
not be  distinguished.  There  is  motion  in  both,  there 
is  an  exercise  of  force  in  both,  both  are  under  the  will 
as  acting  on  the  muscular  system;  so  that,  taken  out- 
wardly, they  both  fall  into  the  same  category.    Indeed, 
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they  cannot  be  discriminated  till  we  jiass  within  to 
view  them  metaphysically,  considering  their  springs  of 
action,  their  impulse,  aim,  and  object. 

Here  the  distinction  becomes  evident  at  once, 
namely,  that  work  is  activity  for  an  end  ;  play,  activ- 
ity as  an  end.  One  prepares  the  fund  or  resources  of 
enjoyment,  the  other  is  enjoyment  itself.  Thus,  when 
a  man  goes  into  agriculture,  trade,  or  the  shop,  he 
consents  to  undergo  a  certain  expenditure  of  care  and 
labor,  which  is  only  a  form  of  painstaking,  rightly 
named,  in  order  to  obtain  some  ulterior  good  which  is 
to  be  his  reward.  But  when  the  child  goes  to  his 
play,  it  is  no  painstaking,  no  means  to  an  end, —  it  is 
itself  rather  both  end  and  joy.  Accordingly,  it  is  a 
part  of  the  distinction  I  state,  that  work  suffers  a  feel- 
ing of  aversion,  and  play  excludes  aversion.  For  the 
moment  any  play  becomes  wearisome  or  distasteful, 
then  it  is  work,  —  an  activity  that  is  kept  up,  not  as 
being  its  own  joy,  but  for  some  ulterior  end  or  under 
some  kind  of  constraint. 

Another  form  of  the  distinction  is  made  out,  and 
one  that  is  more  accurately  adapted  to  philosophic 
uses,  by  saying  that  work  is  done  by  a  conscious  effort 
of  will,  and  that  play  is  impulsive,  having  its  spring 
in  some  inspiration,  or  some  exuberant  fund  of  life 
back  of  the  will.  So  that  one  is  something  which  we 
require  of  ourselves,  the  other  something  that  we  must 
control  ourselves  not  to  do.  We  work  because  we 
must,  because   prudence  impels.      We   play  because 


we  have  in  us  a  fund  of  life  that  wants  to  expend 
itself. 

But  man  is  not  a  muscular  creature  only ;  he  does 
not  consist  of  mere  bones  and  integuments.  He  is  a 
creature  also  of  thought,  feeling,  intelligence,  and 
character.  And  what  we  see  of  him  in  the  muscular 
life  he  is,  or  should  be,  in  the  higher  domain  of  spirit. 
Regarding  the  child  as  a  creature  full  of  life  and  spon- 
taneous motion,  thus  and  therefore  a  playing  creature, 
we  are  to  see  in  him,  not  the  measure,  but  the  sign, 
of  that  which  shall  be.  For  as  the  race  began  with 
an  outward  paradise,  which,  being  lost,  may  yet  offer 
the  type  of  a  higher  paradise  to  be  gained,  so  each 
life  begins  with  muscular  play,  that,  passing  through 
the  hard  struggles  of  work,  it  may  carry  its  ideal  with 
it,  and  emerge,  at  last,  into  a  state  of  inspired  liberty 
and  spontaneous  beauty.  In  short,  we  are  to  conceive 
that  the  highest  and  complete  state  of  man,  that 
which  his  nature  endeavours  after  and  in  which  only 
it  fulfils  its  sublime  instinct,  is  the  state  of  play. 

In  this  view,  study  is  to  be  regarded  as  work,  until 
the  disciple  gets  beyond  voluntary  attention,  appli- 
cation constrained  by  prudence,  rivalry,  ambitious 
preparations  for  life,  and  begins  to  dwell  in  beauty 
and  truth  as  inspirations.  For  then  he  passes  into 
another  and  more  perfect  kind  of  activity,  an  activity 
that  is  spontaneous  or  impulsive,  and  is  to  itself 
both  reward  and  end. 

And  this  kind  of  activity,  call  it  enthusiastic  or  in- 
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spired,  or  by  whatever  name,  we  shall  discover  is 
commonly  regarded  as  a  higher  and  nobler,  in  fact, 
the  only  perfect  activity  conceivable.  In  the  article 
of  memory,  for  example,  we  regard  a  spontaneous 
memory,  that  which  mirrors  all  the  past  before  us 
without  any  effort  of  recollection,  as  the  only  per- 
fect memory.  But  a  reflective  memory,  supported 
by  mnemonic  contrivances,  and  assisted  by  recol- 
lective  efforts,  is  so  far  in  the  nature  of  work,  and 
the  necessity  of  work  argues  the  imperfection  of 
the  instrument.  Our  idea  of  a  perfect  or  complete 
memory  is,  that  it  reports  the  past  spontaneously, 
or  in  play. 

When  we  ascend  to  the  higher  modes  of  action, 
such  as  involve  the  inventive  exercises  of  reason, 
fancy,  imagination,  or  the  sentimental  exercises  of 
feeling,  passion,  humor,  we  find  that  we  are  even 
offended  by  the  signs  of  work ;  or,  if  not  offend- 
ed, we  are  unsatisfied,  just  in  proportion  to  the  evi- 
dence of  work  or  effort  obtruded  on  our  attention. 
For  work,  we  allow,  argues  defect  or  insufficiency, 
and  to  say  that  the  man  labors  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  he  fails.  Nothing  is  sufficient  or  great, 
nothing  fires  or  exalts  us,  but  to  feel  the  divine 
energy  and    the  inspiring   liberty   of   play. 

Then,  again,  as  we  ascend  still  higher,  to  modes 
of  activity  that  are  moral  and  religious,  we  become 
quite  intolerant  of  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  work. 
To  be  good  or  true,  for  the  sake  of   some  ulterior 
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end,  is  the  same  as  to  value  goodness  and  truth 
second  to  that  end,  which  is  the  same  as  to  have 
no  sense  of  either.  So,  if  some  benefit  or  gift  is 
bestowed  upon  us  by  constraint,  and  not  from  any 
compassion  for  our  lot  or  interest  in  our  welfare, 
we  deem  the  gift  itself  an  insult,  and  call  the 
charity  hypocrisy.  In  like  manner,  purity  forced 
by  self-restraint  or  maintained  by  mere  prudence 
argues  impurity.  True  purity,  that  which  answers 
the  perfect  ideal,  is  spontaneous,  unfolding  its  art- 
less, unaffected  spotlessness  in  the  natural  freedom 
of  a  flower.  It  could  not  defile  itself  without  an 
effort.  Nay,  I  suppose  that  perfect  purity  could 
not  even  blush.  Even  self-denial  is  never  a  com- 
plete virtue  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of  self-indul- 
gence. It  must  bathe  itself  in  the  fountains  of  a 
self-oblivious  charity.  Forgetting  fame  and  reward, 
rising  above  the  constraints  of  prudence,  and  los- 
ing the  nature  of  work,  it  must  become  the  spon- 
taneous impulse  of  our  being,  a  joyous  overflow  of 
the  soul's  liberty. 

It  follows,  in  this  view,  that  work  is  in  its  very 
nature  temporary,  or  should  be,  having  for  its  end 
the  realization  of  a  state  of  play.  Passing  through 
activity  for  an  end,  we  are  to  come  into  activity  as 
an  end,  beyond  which,  of  course,  there  is  nothing 
higher.  As  we  rest  in  the  one,  we  are  to  cease 
from  the  other.  And  might  we  not  have  said  as 
much  beforehand  ?     Who  that  considers  the  ethereal 
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nature  of  a  soul  can  conceive  that  the  doom  of  work 
is  any  thing  more  than  a  temporary  expedient,  in- 
troduced or  suffered  to  perfect  our  discipline  ?  To 
imagine  a  human  creature  dragged  along,  or  dragging 
himself  along,  under  the  perpetual  friction  of  work, 
never  to  ascend  above  it,  —  a  creature  in  God's 
image,  aching  for  God's  liberty,  beating  ever  vainly, 
and  with  crippled  wings,  that  he  may  lift  himself 
into  some  freer,  more  congenial  element,  —  this,  I 
say,  were  no  better  than  to  quite  despair  of  man. 
Nay,  it  were  to  confess  that  all  which  is  most  akin 
to  God  in  his  human  instincts  is  only  semblance 
without  reality.  Do  we  not  all  find  within  us  some 
dim  ideal,  at  least,  of  a  state  unrealized,  where  ac- 
tion is  its  own  impulse,  —  where  the  struggles  of 
birth  are  over,  and  the  friction  of  interest  and  care 
is  no  longer  felt, — where  all  that  is  best  and  high- 
est is  freest,  and  joyous  because  it  is  free,  —  where 
to  be  is  to  be  great,  because  the  inspiration  of  the 
soul  IS  full,  and  to  do  is  easy  as  to  conceive, — 
where  action  is  itself  sublime,  because  it  is  the 
play  of   ease,  and  the  equilibrium  of  rest  ? 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  I  derogate  thus  from 
the  dignity  of  work.  Rather  do  I  dignify  it  the 
more  that  I  represent  it  as  the  preparative  to  a 
state  so  exalted.  Possibly  our  modern  writers,  in 
their  zeal  to  dignify  work,  have  sometimes  ex- 
cluded or  omitted   the    notice   of  this,   which   is  its 
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only  dignity.  Indeed,  some  of  our  poets  seem  to 
have  worked  harder  to  change  the  world's  work  into 
poetry  than  the  world  need  have  done  to  finish  it  in 
prose.  Work  is  transitional,  having  its  good  in  its 
end.  The  design  is,  that,  by  a  fixed  law  of  nature, 
it  shall  pass  into  play.  This  is  its  proper  honor 
and  joy. 

Let  us  notice,  then,  for  a  moment,  in  what  man- 
ner work  becomes  the  preparative  or  necessary  con- 
dition of  play.  Observe  the  child  as  a  playing  crea- 
ture in  the  muscular  life.  Full  of  animated  glee, 
unable  to  contain  the  exuberant  vivacity  of  his  in- 
stincts, he  must  needs  expend  himself  in  action. 
He  leaps  about  the  ground,  climbs  into  the  trees, 
screams  among  his  fellows  in  notes  that  tingle  on 
the  air,  not  because  he  will,  or  has  any  ulterior 
end,  but  because  the  play-fund  is  in  him,  and  he 
must.  But  we  do  not  always  note  that  a  period  of 
trial  answering  to  work  was  necessary  to  prepare 
this  liberty  of  motion,  —  that  the  child  had  first 
to  practise  eye,  voice,  ear,  hand,  foot,  putting  forth 
carefully  by  little  and  little,  and  gradually  getting 
possession  of  the  bodily  machinery  that  now  plays 
so  nimbly.  Every  muscle  in  his  body  had,  in  fact, 
to  be  graduated  in  the  little  university  of  motion, 
before  he  was  ready  for  play.  He  had  many  falls 
to  suffer,  in  order  to  get  the  balance  of  his  mem- 
bers ;  much  crying  to  do,  to  get  possession  of  his 
voice;  and  this,  I  suppose,  must  be  taken  for  work. 
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By  the  same  kind  of  necessity  is  mental  and  spir- 
itual work  necessary  to  the  play  state  of  the  soul. 
The  man  must  go  into  experiment,  through  experi- 
ment or  study  get  possession  of  his  soul,  so  that 
he  can  turn  every  faculty  whithersoever  he  will, 
and  have  the  whole  internal  machinery  in  the  exact- 
est  play.  I  speak  not  here  of  the  discipline  mere- 
ly of  schools  and  colleges,  but,  as  much,  of  the 
struggles  we  encounter  and  the  scenes  througli 
which  we  pass  in  this  great  school  of  life,  —  its 
objects,  relations,  and  duties ;  its  sturdy  trials,  fears, 
falls,  crosses ;  its  works,  and  wars,  and  woes,  —  all 
discovering  to  us,  and  thus  helping  us  to  possess, 
ourselves.  We  get  the  helm  thus  of  our  thoughts, 
tempers,  passions,  aspirations,  and  wants.  And  if 
a  vigorous  training  in  the  school  be  added,  our  ca- 
pacities of  taste,  fancy,  observation,  and  reason  are 
also  discovered,  and  limbered  for  the  free  activity 
of  spiritual    play. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  this  free  state  of  man 
involves  a  moral  experience,  and  possibly  some- 
what of  a  bad  or  selfish  experience,  whereby  his 
choices  may  be  settled  in  the  permanent  love  of 
goodness.  For  this,  in  fact,  is  the  greatness  of  all 
greatness,  that  it  is  of  the  man  himself,  the  meas- 
ure of  his  own  free  aims  and  aspirations.  And 
if  so  much  depends  on  the  soul's  choices,  it  needs 
to  be  made  wise  that  it  may  choose  wisely,  and 
possibly   to    choose  unwisely   in   order  that   it   may 
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be  wise.  Thus  it  descends  into  selfishness  and 
evil,  which  are  only  forms  of  work,  there  to  learn 
the  wisdom  of  goodness  in  the  contrasts  of  distaste, 
weariness,  and  hunger.  And  this,  I  suppose,  is  the 
solution  of  the  various  travail  that  is  given  to  the 
sons  of  men  to  be  exercised  therewith.  Some 
men  work  to  get  money, — others,  quite  as  hard  to 
spend  it.  Some  men  work  to  get  reputation,  —  oth- 
ers, who  have  it  by  accident,  work  harder  in  seeing  it 
go  by  a  law.  There  is  a  laborious  ease,  and  even 
a  laborious  idleness.  What  we  call  pleasure  is  com- 
monly but  another  name  for  work,  —  a  strenuous 
joy,  a  laboriously  prepared  and  therefore  wearisome 
happiness.  We  all  go  to  our  self-serving  and  work, 
till  at  last  we  learn,  it  may  be,  to  cease  from  our- 
selves, and  then  —  we   play. 

But  there  is  yet  another  office  served  by  work, 
without  which  the  state  of  play  is  never  complete. 
The  man  must  find  inspiring  forces,  objects  that 
exalt  the  feeling,  ideals  to  embrace  that  will  beget 
a  spontaneous  greatness  in  him.  But  he  is  ignorant, 
at  first,  even  of  facts  ;  and  how  shall  he  find  his 
ideals,  unless  they  are  discovered  in  the  practical 
throes  of  experience,  labor,  and  study  ?  How  shall 
he  turn  himself  to  things  that  shine  with  their  own 
brightness,  ideal  objects  born  of  the  soul's  own 
thought  and  luminous  by  a  divine  quality  hid  in  them- 
selves, unless  he  has  sweltered  for  a  time  in  self- 
exercise  and  the  dust  of  labor  ?     Then^  at  last,   he 
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conceives  and  embraces  in  his  love  sublimity,  beauty, 
honor,  truth,  charity,  God ;  and  the  inspiration  he 
feels  imparts  to  him  somewhat  of  a  higher  nature, 
spontaneously  good,  wise,  great, — joyous  of  necessity. 

Thus  it  is  that  work  prepares  the  state  of  play. 
Passing  over  now  to  this  latter,  observe  the  intense 
longing  of  the  race  for  some  such  higher  and  freer 
state  of  being.  They  call  it  by  no  name.  Probably 
most  of  them  have  but  dimly  conceived  what  they  are 
after.  The  more  evident  will  it  be  that  they  are  after 
this,  when  we  find  them  covering  over  the  whole 
ground  of  life,  and  filling  up  the  contents  of  history, 
with  their  counterfeits  or  misconceived  attempts.  If 
the  hidden  fire  is  seen  bursting  up  on  every  side,  to 
vent  itself  in  flame,  we  may  certainly  know  that 
the    ground  is  full. 

Let  it  not  surprise  you,  if  I  name,  as  a  first  illustra- 
tion here,  the  general  devotion  of  our  race  to  money. 
This  passion  for  money  is  allowed  to  be  a  sordid  pas- 
sion, —  one  that  is  rankest  in  the  least  generous  and 
most  selfish  of  mankind ;  and  yet  a  conviction  has 
always  been  felt,  that  it  must  have  its  heat  in  the 
most  central  fires  and  divinest  affinities  of  our  nature. 
Thus,  the  poet  calls  it  the  auri  sacra  fames,  —  sacra, 
as  being  a  curse,  and  that  in  the  divine  life  of  the  race. 
Childhood  being  passed,  and  the  play-fund  of  motion 
so  far  spent  that  running  on  foot  no  longer  appears  to 
be  the  joy  it  was,  the  older  child,  now  called  a  man. 
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fancies  that  it  will  make  him  happy  to  ride  !  Or  he 
imagines,  which  is  much  the  same,  some  loftier  state 
of  being,  —  call  it  rest,  retirement,  competence,  inde- 
pendence, —  no  matter  by  what  name,  only  be  it  a 
condition  of  use,  ease,  liberty,  and  pure  enjoyment. 
And  so  we  find  the  whole  race  at  work  to  get  rid 
of  work ;  drudging  themselves  to-day,  in  the  hope  of 
play  to-morrow.  This  is  that  sacra  fames,  which, 
misconceiving  its  own  unutterable  longings  after  spir- 
itual play,  proposes  to  itself  the  dull  felicity  of  cessa- 
tion, and  drives  the  world  to  madness  in  pursuit  of  a 
counterfeit,  which  it  is  work  to  obtain,  work  also  to 
keep,  and  yet  harder  work  oftentimes  to  enjoy. 

Here,  too,  is  the  secret  of  that  profound  passion  for 
the  drama,  which  has  been  so  conspicuous  in  the  cul- 
tivated nations.  We  love  to  see  life  in  its  feeling  and 
activity,  separated  from  its  labors  and  historic  results. 
Could  we  see  all  human  changes  transpire  poetically 
or  creatively,  that  is,  in  play,  letting  our  soul  play 
with  them  as  they  pass,  then  it  were  only  poetry  to 
live.  Then  to  admire,  love,  laugh,  —  then  to  abhor, 
pity,  weep,  —  all  were  alike  grateful  to  us  ;  for  the 
view  of  suffering  separated  from  all  reality,  save  what 
it  has  to  feeling,  only  yields  a  painful  joy,  which  is 
the  deeper  joy  because  of  the  pain.  Hence  the 
written  drama,  offering  to  view  in  its  impersonations 
a  life  one  side  of  life,  a  life  in  which  all  the  act- 
ings appear  without  the  ends  and  simply  as  in  play, 
becomes  to  the  cultivated  reader  a  spring  of  the  in- 
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tensest  and  most  captivating  spiritual  incitement.  He 
beholds  the  creative  genius  of  a  man  playing  out  im- 
personated groups  and  societies  of  men,  clothing  each 
with  life,  passion,  individuality,  and  character,  by  the 
fertile  activity  of  his  OAvn  inspired  feeling.  Mean- 
time the  writer  himself  is  hidden,  and  cannot  even 
suggest  his  existence.  Hence  egotism,  which  also 
is  a  form  of  work,  the  dullest,  most  insipid,  least 
inspiring  of  all  human  demonstrations,  is  nowhere 
allowed  to  obtrude  itself.  As  a  reader,  too',  he  has 
no  ends  to  think  of  or  to  fear,  —  nothing  to  do,  but 
to  play  the  characters  into  his  feeling  as  creatures  ex- 
isting for  his  sake.  In  this  view,  the  drama,  as  a 
product  of  genius,  is,  within  a  certain  narrow  limit, 
the  realization  of  play. 

But  far  less  effectively,  or  more  faintly,  when  it  is 
acted.  Then  the  counterfeit,  as  it  is  more  remote, 
is  more  feeble.  In  the  reading  we  invent  our  own 
sceneries,  clothe  into  form  and  expression  each  one 
of  the  characters,  and  play  out  our  own  liberty  in 
them  as  freely,  and  sometimes  as  divinely,  as  they* 
Whatever  reader,  therefore,  has  a  soul  of  true  life 
and  fire  within  him,  finds  all  expectation  balked, 
when  he  becomes  an  auditor  and  spectator.  The 
scenery  is  tawdry  and  flat,  the  characters,  definitely 
measured,  have  lost  their  infinity,  so  to  speak,  and 
thus  their  freedom,  and  what  before  was  play  de- 
scends to  nothing  better  or  more  inspired  than  work. 
It  is  called  going  to  the  play,   but  it  should  rather 
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be  called  going  to  the  work,  that  is,  to  see  a  play 
worked,  (yes,  an  opera!  that  is  it !)  —  men  and  women 
inspired  through  their  memory,  and  acting  their  inspi- 
rations by  rote,  panting  into  love,  pumping  at  the  foun- 
tains of  grief,  whipping  out  the  passions  into  fury,  and 
dying  to  fulfil  the  contract  of  the  evening,  by  a  forced 
holding  of  the  breath.  And  yet  this  feeble  counterfeit 
of  play,  which  some  of  us  would  call  only  "very  trag- 
ical mirth,"  has  a  power  to  the  multitude.  They  are 
moved,  thrilled  it  may  be,  with  a  strange  delight.  It 
is  as  if  a  something  in  their  nature,  higher  than  they 
themselves  know,  were  quickened  into  power,  — 
namely,  that  divine  instinct  of  play,  in  which  the 
summit  of  our  nature  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

In  like  manner,  the  passion  of  our  race  for  war, 
and  the  eager  admiration  yielded  to  warhke  exploits, 
are  resolvable  principally  into  the  same  fundamental 
cause.  Mere  ends  and  uses  do  not  satisfy  us.  We 
must  get  above  prudence  and  economy,  into  some- 
thing that  partakes  of  inspiration,  be  the  cost  what 
it  may.  Hence  war,  another  and  yet  more  magnifi- 
cent counterfeit  of  play.  Thus  there  is  a  great  and 
lofty  virtue  that  we  call  courage  (cour-age),  taking  our 
name  from  the  heart.  It  is  the  greatness  of  a  great 
heart,  the  repose  and  confidence  of  a  man  whose  soul 
is  rested  in  truth  and  principle.  Such  a  man  has  no 
ends  ulterior  to  his  duty,  —  duty  itself  is  his  end. 
He  is  in  it  therefore  as  in  play,  lives  it  as  an  inspi- 
ration.    Lifted  thus  out  of  mere  prudence  and  con- 
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trivance,  he  is  also  lifted  above  fear.  Life  to  him  is 
the  outgoing  of  his  great  heart,  —  heart-age,  action 
from  the  heart.  And  because  he  now  can  die,  with- 
out being  shaken  or  perturbed  by  any  of  the  das- 
tardly feelings  that  belong  to  self-seeking  and  work, 
because  he  partakes  of  the  impassibility  of  his  princi- 
ples, we  call  him  a  hero,  regarding  him  as  a  kind  of 
god,  a  man  who  has  gone  up  into  the  sphere  of  the 
divine. 

Then,  since  courage  is  a  joy  so  high,  a  virtue  of  so 
great  majesty,  what  could  happen  but  that  many  will 
covet  both  the  internal  exaltation  and  the  outward 
repute  of  it?  Thus  comes  bravery,  which  is  the  coun- 
terfeit, or  mock  virtue.  Courage  is  of  the  heart,  as 
we  have  said ;  bravery  is  of  the  will.  One  is  the 
spontaneous  joy  and  repose  of  a  truly  great  soul ; 
the  other,  bravery,  is  after  an  end  ulterior  to  itself, 
and,  in  that  view,  is  but  a  form  of  work,  —  about  the 
hardest  work,  too,  I  fancy,  that  some  men  undertake. 
What  can  be  harder,  in  fact,  than  to  act  a  great  heart, 
when  one  has  nothing  but  a  will  wherewith  to  do  it  ? 

Thus  you  will  see  that  courage  is  above  danger, 
bravery  in  it,  doing  battle  on  a  level  with  it.  One 
is  secure  and  tranquil,  the  other  suppresses  agitation 
or  conceals  it.  A  right  mind  fortifies  one,  shame 
stimulates  the  other.  Faith  is  the  nerve  of  one,  risk 
the  plague  and  tremor  of  the  other.  For  if  I  may 
tell  you  just  here  a  very  important  secret,  there  be 
many  that  are  called   heroes  who    are   yet   without 
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courage.  They  brave  danger  by  their  will,  when 
their  heart  trembles.  They  make  up  in  violence 
what  they  want  in  tranquillity,  and  drown  the  tumult 
of  their  fears  in  the  rage  of  their  passions.  Enter 
the  heart  and  you  shall  find,  too  often,  a  dastard  spirit 
lurking  in  your  hero.  Call  him  still  a  brave  man, 
if  you  will,  only  remember  that  he  lacks  courage. 

No,  the  true  hero  is  the  great,  wise  man  of  duty, 
—  he  whose  soul  is  armed  by  truth  and  supported  by 
the  smile  of  God,  —  he  who  meets  life's  perils  with  a 
cautious  but  tranquil  spirit,  gathers  strength  by  facing 
its  storms,  and  dies,  if  he  is  called  to  die,  as  a  Chris- 
tian victor  at  the  post  of  duty.  And  if  we  must  have 
heroes,  and  wars  wherein  to  make  them,  there  is  no 
so  brilliant  war  as  a  war  with  wrong,  no  hero  so  fit 
to  be  sung  as  he  who  has  gained  the  bloodless  victory 
of  truth  and  mercy. 

But  if  bravery  be  not  the  same  as  courage,  still 
it  is  a  very  imposing  and  plausible  counterfeit.  The 
man  himself  is  told,  after  the  occasion  is  past,  how 
heroically  he  bore  himself,  and  when  once  his  nerves 
have  become  tranquillized,  he  begins  even  to  believe 
it.  And  since  we  cannot  stay  content  in  the  dull, 
uninspired  world  of  economy  and  work,  we  are  as 
ready  to  see  a  hero  as  he  to  be  one.  Nay,  we  must 
have  our  heroes,  as  I  just  said,  and  we  are  ready  to 
harness  ourselves,  by  the  million,  to  any  man  who 
will  let  us  fight  him  out  the  name.  Thus  we  find 
out  occasions  for  war,  —  wrongs  to  be  redressed,  re- 
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venges  to  be  taken,  such  as  we  may  feign  inspiration 
and  play  the  great  heart  under.  We  collect  armies, 
and  dress  up  leaders  in  gold  and  high  colors,  mean- 
ing, by  the  brave  look,  to  inspire  some  notion  of  a 
hero  beforehand.  Then  we  set  the  men  in  phalanxes 
and  squadrons,  where  the  personality  itself  is  taken 
away,  and  a  vast  impersonal  person  called  an  army, 
a  magnanimous  and  brave  monster,  is  all  that  remains. 
The  masses  of  fierce  color,  the  glitter  of  steel,  the 
dancing  plumes,  the  waving  flags,  the  deep  throb  of 
the  music  lifting  every  foot,  —  under  these  the  living 
acres  of  men,  possessed  by  the  one  thought  of  play- 
ing brave  to-day,  are  rolled  on  to  battle.  Thunder, 
fire,  dust,  blood,  groans,  —  what  of  these  ?  —  nobody 
thinks  of  these,  for  nobody  dares  to  think  till  the  day 
is  over,  and  then  the  world  rejoices  to  behold  a  new 
batch  of  heroes ! 

And  this  is  the  Devil's  play,  that  we  call  war.  We 
have  had  it  going  on  ever  since  the  old  geologic  era 
was  finished.  We  are  sick  enough  of  the  matter  of 
it.  We  understand  well  enough  that  it  is  not  good 
economy.  But  we  cannot  live  on  work.  We  must 
have  courage,  inspiration,  greatness,  play.  Even  the 
moral  of  our  nature,  that  which  is  to  weave  us  into 
social  union  with  our  kind  before  God,  is  itself  thirst- 
ing after  play ;  and  if  we  cannot  have  it  in  good,  why 
then  let  us  have  it  in  as  good  as  we  can.  It  is  at 
least  some  comfort,  that  we  do  not  mean  quite  as 
badly  in  these  wars  as  some  men  say.     We  are  not 
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in  love  with  murder,  we  are  not  simple  tigers  in  feel- 
ing, and  some  of  us  come  out  of  battle  with  kind 
and  gentle  qualities  left.  We  only  must  have  our 
play. 

Note  also  this,  that,  since  the  metaphysics  of  fight- 
ing have  been  investigated,  we  have  learned  to  make 
much  of  what  we  call  the  moral  of  the  army  ;  by 
which  we  mean  the  feeling  that  wants  to  play  brave. 
Only  it  is  a  little  sad  to  remember  that  this  same 
moral,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  true,  eternal,  moral  nature 
of  the  man  thus  terribly  perverted,  —  that  which  was 
designed  to  link  him  to  his  God  and  his  kind,  and 
ought  to  be  the  spring  of  his  immortal  inspirations. 

There  has  been  much  of  speculation  among  the 
learned  concerning  the  origin  of  chivalry ;  nor  has 
it  always  been  clear  to  what  human  elements  this 
singular  institution  is  to  be  referred.  But  when  we 
look  on  man,  not  as  a  creature  of  mere  understanding 
and  reason,  but  as  a  creature  also  of  play,  essentially 
a  poet  in  that  which  constitutes  his  higher  life,  we 
seem  to  have  a  solution  of  the  origin  of  chivalry, 
which  is  sufficient,  whether  it  be  true  or  not.  In  the 
forswearing  of  labor,  in  the  brave  adventures  of  a 
life  in  arms,  in  the  intense  ideal  devotion  to  woman 
as  her  protector  and  avenger,  in  the  self-renouncing 
and  almost  self-oblivious  worship  of  honor,  —  what  do 
we  see  in  these  but  the  mock  moral  doings  of  a  crea- 
ture who  is  to  escape  self-love  and  the  service  of 
ends  in  a  free,    spontaneous  life  of   goodness,  —  in 
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whom  courage,  delicacy,  honor,  disinterested  deeds, 
are  themselves  to  be  the  inspiration,  as  they  are  the 
end,  of  his  being  ? 

I  might  also  show,  passing  into  the  sphere  of  relig- 
ion, how  legal  obedience,  which  is  work,  always  de- 
scends into  superstition,  and  thus  that  religion  must, 
in  its  very  nature  and  life,  be  a  form  of  play,  —  a 
worship  offered,  a  devotion  paid,  not  for  some  ulterior 
end,  but  as  being  its  own  end  and  joy.  I  might  also 
show,  in  the  same  manner,  that  all  the  enthusiastic, 
fanatical,  and  properly  quietistic  modes  of  religion 
are  as  many  distinct  counterfeits,  and,  in  that  manner, 
illustrations  of  my  subject.  But  this  you  will  see  at 
a  glance,  without  illustration.  Only  observe  how  vast 
a  field  our  illustrations  cover.  In  the  infatuated  zeal 
of  our  race  for  the  acquisition  of  money,  in  the  drama, 
in  war,  in  chivalry,  in  perverted  religion,  —  in  all 
these  forms,  covering  almost  the  whole  ground  of  hu- 
manity with  counterfeits  of  play,  that  are  themselves 
the  deepest  movements  of  the  race,  I  show  you  the 
boundless  sweep  of  this  divine  instinct,  and  how 
surely  we  may  know  that  the  perfected  state  of  man 
is  a  state  of  beauty,  truth,  and  love,  where  life  is  its 
own  end  and  joy. 

Passing  now  into  the  life  of  letters,  we  may  carry 
with  us  a  light  that  will  make  intelligible  and  clear 
some  important  distinctions  that  are  not  always  ap- 
prehended. 
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Here  is  the  distinction  between  genius  and  talent, 
which  some  of  our  youthful  scholars  are  curious  to 
settle.  Genius  is  that  which  is  good  for  play,  talent 
that  which  is  good  for  work.  The  genius  is  an  in- 
spired man,  a  man  whose  action  is  liberty,  whose 
creations  are  their  own  end  and  joy.  Therefore  we 
speak,  not  of  the  man's  doing  this  or  that,  but  of  the 
man's  genius  as  doing  it,  —  as  if  there  were  some 
second  spirit  attendant,  yielding  him  thoughts,  senses, 
imaginations,  fires  of  emotion,  that  are  above  his  meas- 
ure,— lifting  him  thus  into  exaltations  of  freedom  and 
power  that  partake  of  a  certain  divine  quality.  His 
distinction  is,  in  fact,  that  he  is  a  demonized  or  de- 
monizable  man.  Talent,  on  the  other  hand,  we  con- 
ceive to  be  of  the  man  himself,  a  capacity  that  is  val- 
uable as  related  to  ends  and  uses,  such  as  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  or  money,  to  build,  cultivate,  teach, 
frame  policies,  manage  causes,  fill  magistracies. 

But  we  need  to  add  that  talent,  in  every  sphere, 
passes  into  genius  through  exercise  ;  for  if  geniuses 
are  born,  as  we  sometimes  hear,  they  must  yet  be 
born  again  of  study,  struggle,  and  work.  First  the 
man  comes  into  action,  gets  possession  of  himself, 
fills  out  the  tone  of  his  energies  by  efforts  and  strug- 
gles that  are  of  the  will.  If  then  ideas  find  him, 
when  he  is  ploughing  in  uses,  and  drop  their  mantle 
on  him,  he  becomes  a  prophet.  I  say,  if  they  find 
him  ;  for  he  is  little  likely  to  find  them,  by  going 
after   them.      Inspiration    sought   is    inspiration    hin- 
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dered.     It  must  be  a  call.     No  man  makes  a  breeze 
for  his  vessel  bj  blowing  in  the  sail  himself.     Neither 
is  any  man  to  act  the  genius  wilfully,  or  to  have  it 
for  a  question,  previous  to  study  and  work,  whether 
possibly  he  is  born  to  the  life  of  genius.      To  pre- 
conceive the  life  is,  in  fact,  not  to  suffer  it.      The 
most  any  mortal  can  do  in  this  matter  is  to  do  noth- 
ing, —  save  to  offer  a  pure,  industrious,  lively  nature 
to  all  beauty  and  good,  and  be  willing  to  serve  them, 
till   he   is    permitted    to  reign  with   them.      If  then 
there  fall  into  his  bosom,  as  it  were  out  of  heaven, 
thoughts,  truths,  feelings,  acts  of  good  to  be  done,  all 
of  which  are  joy  and  reward  in  their  own  nature, 
and  the  man,  taking  fire  in  these,  as  with  something 
divine,  rises  into  play,  that  is  the  kind  of  activity  we 
mean  by  the  word  genius.     For  if  there  be  an  exam- 
ple, now  and  then,  of  some  precocious  fondling,  who 
appears  to  be  born  to  inspiration,  and  begins  to  play 
in  the  lap,  as  it  were,  of  mere  nature,  —  plays  in  the 
university  as  a  poet,  too  divinely  gifted  for  the  tough 
discipline  of  study,  —  if  possibly  he  is  reckoned  a  ge- 
nius, he  will  yet  turn  out  to  be  a  genius  of  the  small 
order,  and  it  will  be  wonderful,  if,  as  lambs  and  kit- 
tens are  sobered  by  the  graver  habit  of  their  majority, 
the  growth  of  his  beard  does  not  exhaust  his  inspi- 
ration.    However   this    may   be,   all    the    heavy   and 
massive  forms  of  genius,  all  the  giants  of  inspiration, 
are  sons  of  work. 

Such  being  the  distinction  between  talent  and  ge- 
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nius,  we  shall  look  for  a  like  distinction  in  their  dem- 
onstrations, —  the  distinction,  namely,  of  work  and 
play,  activity  for  an  end  and  activity  as  an  end,  that 
of  the  empty  and  that  of  the  full,  the  acquisitive  and 
the  creative,  the  ascent  of  the  ladder  and  the  ascent 
of  fire. 

Here  lies  the  distinction  between  wit  and  humor, 
a  distinction  which  the  rhetoricians  have  not  always 
distinctly  traced,  though  well  aware  of  some  real  and 
very  wide  difference  in  their  effects.  Wit  is  work, 
humor  is  play.  One  is  the  dry  labor  of  intention 
or  design,  ambition  eager  to  provoke  applause,  ma- 
lignity biting  at  an  adversary,  envy  letting  down 
the  good  or  the  exalted.  The  other,  humor,  is  the 
soul  reeking  with  its  own  moisture,  laughing  because 
it  is  full  of  laughter,  as  ready  to  weep  as  to  laugh ; 
for  the  copious  shower  it  holds  is  good  for  either. 
And  then,  when  it  has  set  the  trees  a-dripping, 

"  And  hung  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear," 

the  pure  sun  shining  after  will  reveal  no  color  of  in- 
tention in  the  sparkling  drop,  but  will  leave  you 
doubting  still  whether  it  be  a  drop  let  fall  by  laugh- 
ter, or  —  a  tear. 

The  rhetoricians  have  also  labored  much  to  make 
out  some  external  definition  by  which  prose  may  be 
distinguished  from  poetry.  No  such  distinction  is 
possible,  till  we  pass  into  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and 
contemplate  his  subjective  state.  If  he  writes  for 
some  use  or  end  ulterior  to  the  writing,  and  of  course 
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superior  as  a  motive,  or  if  we  read  with  a  feeling 
produced  that  the  writing  is  only  means  to  an  end, 
that  is  prose.  On  the  other  hand,  every  sort  of  writ- 
ing which  is  its  own  end,  an  utterance  made  because 
the  soul  is  full  of  feeling,  beauty,  and  truth,  and  wants 
to  behold  her  own  joy,  is  poetry.  She  sings  because 
the  music  is  in  her  heart.  Her  divine  thought  burns, 
and  words  flock  round  about,  fanning  the  fire  with 
their  wings,  till  she  goes  up  in  flame,  unable  to  stay. 
Poetry,  therefore,  is  play,  as  distinguished  from 
prose,  which  is  work.  Hence,  too,  poetry  is  distin- 
guished from  prose  by  a  certain  quality  that  we  call 
rhythm.  For  when  a  man  thinks  or  acts  for  an  end 
ulterior,  suggested  by  self-love,  then  the  drag  of  his 
end,  being  towards  himself,  makes  a  specialty  of  him, 
—  he  is  a  mote  in  the  great  universe,  centred  in  itself 
and  not  in  the  sun,  and  pulling  to  get  something  to  or 
into  itself;  therefore  he  is  out  of  rhythm  in  his  feel- 
ing, and  the  music  of  the  stars  will  not  chime  with 
him.  But  when  he  lets  go  his  private  want  or  end  to 
play,  then  he  is  part  of  the  great  universe  under  God, 
and  consciously  one  with  it,  and  then  he  falls  into  the 
rhythmic  dance  of  the  worlds,  giving  utterance,  in 
beat  and  number,  to  a  feeling  that  is  itself  played  into 
beat  and  number,  weaving  and  waving  with  those 
graces  that  circle  the  throne  of  all  beauty,  and  chim- 
ing with  the  choirs  of  light  in  their  universal,  but,  to 
the  most  of  mankind,  inaudible,  hymn.  Or,  to  bring 
an  instance  from  below  the  stars,  where  no  fiction  may 
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be  suspected ;  as  the  mountains  of  the  world,  having 
a  certain  secret  law  of  rhythm  in  their  moulds  and 
granite  masses,  take  up  the  discordant  sounds  of  horns 
or  screaming  voices,  part  the  discords,  toss  the  silvering 
harmonies  about  in  reduplicating  beats  of  echo,  and 
line  away  the  notes  till  they  seem  vibrations  of  spirit, 
pulsing  still,  after  the  air  is  silent,  —  so,  when  a  man 
falls  under  inspiration  from  God  and  his  worlds,  and 
begins  to  play,  his  soul  forthwith  becomes  a  tuneful 
creature,  his  thoughts  submit  to  the  universal  rhyth- 
mic laws,  and  when  he  speaks  he  sings. 

If  in  verse,  then,  the  number  is  cast  by  the  feeling 
or  inspiration,  —  it  is  of  the  feeling,  —  and  the  words 
are  gathered  into  their  places,  not  by  choice,  but  by  a 
certain  instinct  which  they  themselves  feel,  as  when 
birds  of  passage  draw  their  lines  of  living  order  in  the 
sky.  If  the  writing  be  in  the  form  of  prose,  and  yet  be 
truly  in  play,  still  it  will  be  felt  that  some  higher  law 
than  choice  has  called  the  words  into  their  places. 
We  have  still  a  feeling  of  number  and  rhythm,  and 
certain  mystic  junctures  and  cadences,  born,  as  it 
were,  of  music,  remind  us  that  the  son  of  song  is  here. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  orator ;  for  there  is 
no  definite  line  of  distinction,  as  many  imagine,  be- 
tween the  true  orator  and  the  poet,  —  unless  we  say 
that  the  orator  is  the  poet  in  action,  the  impersonation 
of  rhythm  and  play.  For  though  the  speaker  begins 
with  a  cause  which  he  is  charged  to  gain,  yet  as  he 
kindles  with  his  theme  and  rises  into  inspired  action, 
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his  men  become  gods,  his  cause  is  lifted  out  of  the 
particular  into  the  universal,  or  into  such  a  height  that 
speaking  for  it  becomes  an  end  in  itself,  and  he,  also, 
in  place  of  a  plain  prose  speaker,  becomes  an  improvi- 
sator. What  he  began  with  a  purpose  hurries  him 
on  now  as  a  passion.  His  look  changes.  His  voice 
takes  a  modulation  not  of  the  will.  His  words  and 
cadences  seem  rather  to  make  use  of  him  than  to  be 
used  by  him.  His  action,  being  no  longer  voluntary, 
but  spontaneous,  falls  into  the  rhythm  of  play,  where 
you  distinguish  the  sharp,  invective  iambic,  the  solemn, 
religious  spondee,  the  swift  trochaic  run  of  eagerness 
or  fear,  the  heavy  molossic  tread  of  grief  or  sorrow. 
He  becomes,  in  fact,  a  free  lyric  in  his  own  living 
person,  the  most  animated  and  divinest  embodiment 
of  play,  —  thus  and  therefore  a  power  sublime  above 
all  others  possible  to  man. 

Pursuing  the  same  method,  I  might  also  exhibit  a 
similar  distinction  of  work  and  play  between  rhe- 
torical beauty,  as  labored  out  by  rules,  and  the  free 
beauty  of  original  creation.  Criticism  holds  a  like  re- 
lation to  all  the  productive  energies  of  genius  ;  logic 
also  a  like  relation  to  the  spiritual  insight  of  reason ; 
understanding  a  like  relation  to  the  realizations  of 
faith. 

There  is  yet  another  topic  which  requires  to  be 
illustrated,  in  order  to  complete  my  subject,  but  which 
I  can  touch  only  in  the  briefest  manner.  I  speak  of 
philosophic  method,  or  the  true  method  of  scientific 
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discovery.  The  inductive  method,  sometimes  called 
the  Baconian,  is  commonly  represented  in  a  manner 
that  would  make  the  philosopher  the  dullest  of  beings, 
and  philosophy  the  dullest  of  all  drudgeries.  It  is 
merely  to  classify  facts  on  a  basis  of  comparison  or 
abstraction,  —  that  is,  to  arrange  a  show-box  and  call 
it  philosophy !  No,  the  first  and  really  divine  work  of 
philosophy  is  to  generate  ideas,  which  are  then  to  be 
verified  by  facts  or  experiments.  Therefore  we  shall 
find  that  a  certain  capacity  of  elevation  or  poetic  ardor 
is  the  most  fruitful  source  of  discovery.  The  man  is 
raised  to  a  pitch  of  insight  and  becomes  a  seer,  enter- 
ing into  things  through  God's  constitutive  ideas,  to 
read  them  as  from  God.  For  what  are  laws  of  sci- 
ence but  ideas  of  God,  —  those  regulative  types  of 
thought  by  which  God  created,  moves,  and  rules  the 
worlds  ?  Thus  it  is  that  the  geometrical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  become  the  prime  sources  of  scientific 
inspiration ;  for  these  are  the  pure  intellectualities  of 
all  created  being,  and  have  their  life,  therefore,  in 
God.  Accordingly,  an  eloquent  modern  writer  says, 
—  "I  am  persuaded  that  many  a  problem  of  analysis 
of  Kepler,  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Euler,  and  the  solu- 
tion of  many  an  equation,  suppose  as  much  intuition 
and  inspiration  as  the  finest  ode  of  Pindar.  Those 
pure  and  incorruptible  formulas  which  already  were 
before  the  world  was,  that  will  be  after  it,  governing 
throughout  all  time  and  space,  being,  as  it  were,  an 
integral  part  of  God,  put  the  mathematician  in  pro- 
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found  communion  with  the  Divine  Thought.  In  those 
immutable  truths,  he  savors  what  is  purest  in  the  cre- 
ation. He  says  to  the  worlds,  like  the  ancient,  — 
'  Let  us  be  silent,  we  shall  hear  the  murmuring  of 
the  Gods.' " 

Accordingly  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  historic  fact, 
that  the  singular  and  truly  wonderful  man  who  first 
broke  into  the  ordinances  of  heaven  and  got  a  foothold 
there  for  definite  science  was  inflamed  and  led  on  by 
the  inspirations  of  geometry.     "  Figures  pleased  me," 
he  says,  "  as  being  quantities,  and  as  having  existed 
before  the  heavens."      Therefore  he  expected  to  find 
the  heavens  included  under  geometric  figures.      Half 
mad  with  prophetic  feeling,   and   astrologically    pos- 
sessed,  also,   by   the   stars,  he  goes   up  among  them 
praying  and  joking  and  experimenting  together,  try- 
ing on,  as  it  were,  his  geometric  figures  to  see  how 
they  will  fit,  and  scolding  the   obstinacy  of  heaven 
when  they  will  not ;  doubting  then  whether  "perhaps 
the  gibbous  moon,  in  the  bright  constellation  of  the 
Bull's  forehead,  is  not  filling  his  mind  with  fantastic 
images";  returning  again  to  make  another  trial,  and 
enduring  labors  which,  if  done  in  the  spirit  of  work, 
would  have  crushed  any  mortal,  —  till,  at  last,  behold! 
his  prophetic  formula  settles  into  place !   the  heavens 
acknowledge  it !     And  he  breaks  out  in  holy  frenzy, 
crying,  —  "  What  I  prophesied  two-and-twenty  years 
ago,  as  soon  as  I  discovered  the  five  solids  among  the 
heavenly  orbits,  —  what  I  believed  before  I  had  seen 
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Ptolemy's  Harmonics,  —  what  I  had  promised  my 
friends,  —  that  for  which  I  joined  Tycho  Brahe,  I  have 
brought  to  light !  It  is  now  eighteen  months  since  I 
got  the  first  glimpse  of  light;  three  months  since  the 
dawn ;  very  few  days  since  the  unveiled  sun,  most  ad- 
mirable to  gaze  on,  burst  out  upon  me.  Nothing  holds 
me ;  I  indulge  my  sacred  fury  !  I  triumph  over  man- 
kind !  The  die  is  cast ;  the  book  is  written,  —  to  be 
read,  either  now,  or  by  posterity,  I  care  not  which. 
It  may  well  wait  a  century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has 
been  waiting  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer !  " 

And  yet  this  man  was  no  philosopher,  some  will 
say  ;  he  did  not  proceed  by  induction  and  the  classifi- 
cation of  facts,  he  only  made  a  lucky  guess !  Be  it  so, 
it  was  yet  such  a  guess  as  must  be  made  before  sci- 
ence could  get  any  firm  hold  of  the  sky,  —  such  a  guess 
as  none  but  this  most  enthusiastic  and  divinely  gifted 
mortal,  trying  at  every  gate  of  knowledge  there, 
could  ever  have  made. 

So,  too,  it  is  now,  always  has  been,  always  will  be, 
—  boast  of  our  Baconian  method  as  we  may,  miscon- 
ceive the  real  method  of  philosophy  as  we  certainly 
do,  —  all  great  discoveries,  not  purely  accidental,  will 
be  gifts  to  insight,  and  the  true  man  of  science  will  be 
he  who  can  best  ascend  into  the  thoughts  of  God,  — 
he  who  burns  before  the  throne  in  the  clearest,  purest, 
mildest  light  of  reason. 

Thus,  also,  it  was  that  a  Linnaeus,  when  the  mystic 
and  almost  thinking  laws  of  vegetable  life  began  to 
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open  upon  him,  cried,  —  "  Deum  sempiternum,  omni- 
scium,  omnipotentem,  a  iergo  transeuntem,  vidi,  et  ob- 
stupui ! " 

So,  too,  when  the  animate  races  are  to  open  their 
wondrous  history,  you  yourselves  have  seen  the  hand 
of  play,  or  of  scientific  genius,  dashing  out,  stroke  by 
stroke,  in  a  few  free  lines,  those  creative  types  of 
God  in  which  the  living  orders  had  their  spring ;  and 
have  seemed,  in  the  chalk  formation  of  the  lecture- 
room,  to  see  those  creatures  leaping  into  life,  which 
the  other  and  older  chalk  formation  under  ground  has 
garnered  there,  as  the  cabinet  of  Jehovah. 

But  it  is  time  to  bring  these  illustrations  to  a  close, 
and  it  is  scarcely  for  me  to  choose  the  manner.  They 
have  their  own  proper  close,  towards  which  they  have 
all  the  way  been  drawing  us,  and  that  we  must  now 
accept;  namely,  this,  —  that,  as  childhood  begins  with 
play,  so  the  last  end  of  man,  the  pure  ideal  in  which 
his  being  is  consummated,  is  a  state  of  play.  And 
if  we  look  for  this  perfected  state,  we  shall  find  it 
nowhere,  save  in  religion.  Here  at  last  man  is  truly 
and  completely  man.  Here  the  dry  world  of  work 
and  the  scarcely  less  dry  counterfeits  of  play  are  left 
behind.  Partial  inspirations  no  longer  suffice.  The 
man  ascends  into  a  state  of  free  beauty,  where  well- 
doing is  its  own  end  and  joy,  where  life  is  the  simple 
flow  of  love,  and  thought,  no  longer  colored  in  the 
prismatic  hues  of  prejudice  and  sin,  rejoices  ever  in 
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the  clear  white  light  of  truth.  Exactly  this  we  mean, 
when  we  say  that  Christianity  brings  an  offer  of  lib- 
erty to  man  ;  for  the  Christian  liberty  is  only  pure 
spiritual  play.  Delivered  of  self-love,  fear,  contriv- 
ance, legal  constraints,  termagant  passions,  in  a  word, 
of  all  ulterior  ends  not  found  in  goodness  itself,  the 
man  ascends  into  power,  and  reveals,  for  the  first 
time,  the  real  greatness  of  his  nature. 

I  speak  thus,  not  professionally,  but  as  any  one,  who 
is  simply  a  man  of  letters,  should.  I  am  well  aware 
that  Christianity  has  hitherto  failed  to  realize  the  no- 
ble consummation  of  which  I  speak.  We  have  been 
too  much  in  opinions  to  receive  inspirations  ;  occupied 
too  much  with  fires  and  anathemas,  to  be  filled  with 
this  pure  love  ;  too  conversant  with  mock  virtues  and 
uncharitable  sanctities,  to  receive  this  beauty  or  be 
kindled  by  this  heavenly  flame.  And  yet  how  evident 
is  it  that  religion  is  the  only  element  of  perfected 
freedom  and  greatness  to  a  soul !  for  here  alone  does 
it  finally  escape  from  self,  and  come  into  the  perfect 
life  of  play.  For  just  as  the  matter  of  the  worlds 
wants  a  law  to  settle  its  motions  and  be  its  element 
of  order,  so  all  intelligences  want  their  element  of 
light,  rest,  beauty,  and  play  in  God.  Hence  we  are 
to  look,  as  the  world  rises  out  of  its  barbaric  fires  and 
baptized  animosities  into  the  simple  and  free  life  of 
love,  to  see  a  beauty  unfolded  in  human  thought  and 
feeling  as  much  more  graceful  as  it  is  freer  and  closer 
to  God.     Christian  love  is  demonstrably  the  only  true 
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ground  of  a  perfect  aesthetic  culture.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  perfect  culture  of  any  kind,  which  does  not  carry 
the  man  out  of  himself,  and  kindle  in  his  human  spirit 
those  free  aspirations  that  shall  bear  him  up,  as  in 
flame,  to  God's  own  person. 

Therefore  I  believe  in  a  future  age,  yet  to  be  re- 
vealed, which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  others 
as  the  godly  or  godlike  age,  —  an  age  not  of  univer- 
sal education  simply,  or  universal  philanthropy,  or 
external  freedom,  or  political  well-being,  but  a  day  of 
reciprocity  and  free  intimacy  between  all  souls  and 
God.  Learning  and  religion,  the  scholar  and  the 
Christian,  will  not  be  divided  as  they  have  been. 
The  universities  will  be  filled  with  a  profound  spirit 
of  religion,  and  the  bene  ordsse  will  be  a  fountain  of 
inspiration  to  all  the  investigations  of  study  and  the 
creations  of  genius. 

I  raise  this  expectation  of  the  future,  not  because 
some  prophet  of  old  time  has  spoken  of  a  day  to 
come,  when  "  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be  full  of 
boys  and  girls  playing  in  the  streets  thereof,"  (for  I 
know  not  that  he  meant  to  be  so  interpreted,)  but  be- 
cause I  find  a  prophecy  of  play  in  our  nature  itself, 
which  it  were  a  violation  of  all  insight  not  to  believe 
will  some  time  be  fulfilled.  And  when  it  is  fulfilled, 
it  will  be  found  that  Christianity  has,  at  last,  de- 
veloped a  new  literary  era,  —  the  era  of  religious 
love. 

Hitherto,  the  love  of  passion  has  been  the  central 
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fire   of   the   world's  literature.      The  dramas,   epics, 
odes,  novels,  and  even  histories,  have  spoken  to  the 
world's  heart  chiefly  through  this  passion,  and  through 
this  have  been  able  to  get  their  answer.     For  this 
passion  is  a  state  of  play,  wherein  the  man  loses  him- 
self, in  the  ardor  of  a  devotion,  regardless  of  interest, 
fear,  care,  prudence,  and  even  of  life  itself.     Hence 
there  gathers  round  the  lover  a  tragic  interest,  and 
we  hang  upon  his  destiny,  as  if  some  natural  charm 
or  spell  were  in  it.     Now  this  passion  of  love,  which 
has  hitherto  been  the  staple  of  literature,   is  only  a 
crude  symbol  in  the  life  of  nature,  by  which  God  de- 
signs to  interpret,  and  also  to  foreshadow,  the  higher 
love  of  religion,  —  nature's  gentle  Beatrice,  who  leaves 
her  image  in  the  youthful  Dante,  and  is  therefore  to 
attend  him  afterwards  in  the  spirit  flight  of  song,  and 
be  his  guide  upward  through  the  wards  of  Paradise 
to  the  shining  mount  of  God.     What,  then,  are  we  to 
think,  but  that  God  will  some  time  bring  us  up  out  of 
the  literature  of  the  lower  love,  into  that  of  the  high- 
er, —  that  as  the  age  of  passion  yields,  at  last,  to  the 
age  of  reason,  so  the  crude  love  of  instinct  shall  give 
place   to  the   pure  intellectual  love  of   God  ?      And 
then,  around  that  nobler  love,  or  out  of  it,  shall  arise 
a  new  body  of  literature,  as  much  more  gifted  as  the 
inspiration  is   purer  and  more  intellectual.     Beauty, 
truth,  and  worship,  song,  science,  and  duty,  will  all 
be  unfolded  together  in  the  common  love  of  God. 
Society   must   of   course    receive    a   correspondent 
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beauty  into  its  character  and  feeling,  such  as  can  be 
satisfied  no  longer  with  the  old  barbaric  themes  of 
war  and  passion.  To  be  a  scholar  and  not  to  be  a 
Christian,  to  produce  the  fruits  of  genius  without  a 
Christian  inspiration,  will  no  longer  be  thought  of, 
and  religion,  heretofore  looked  upon  as  a  ghostly  con- 
straint upon  life,  it  will  now  be  acknowledged,  is  the 
only  sufficient  fertilizer  of  genius,  as  it  is  the  only 
real  emancipator  of  man. 

If  now  it  be  doubted  whether  a  hope  of  so  great 
beauty  is  ever  to  be  realized  here  on  earth,  so  also 
is  it  doubted,  I  may  well  reply,  whether  those  sublime 
visions  of  the  Christian  seer,  which  are  given  us  in 
the  last  chapters  of  Revelation,  refer  to  scenes  of  this 
life  or  of  the  life  to  come.  And  may  it  not  be  be- 
cause the  beauty  of  the  one  is  at  last  to  come  into  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  other  as  to  leave  no 
definite  line  between  them?  Let  no  expectation  seem 
romantic  because  it  wears  the  air  of  poetry ;  for  re- 
ligion is  itself  the  elemental  force  of  all  free  beauty, 
and  thus  of  a  life  essentially  poetic.  Its  inspired 
seers  and  prophets  are  the  poets  of  God.  Its  glorious 
future  bursts  up  ever  into  song,  and  pictures  itself  to 
the  view  in  poetic  sceneries  and  visions.  Even  the 
occupations  and  felicities  of  the  good  beyond  life  are 
representable  only  in  the  play  of  choirs  and  chimes  of 
poetic  joy.  Music  and  rhythm  are  the  natural  powers, 
indeed,  of  order  and  crystallization,  in  the  social  life 
of  all  moral  natures,  —  as  we  see  in  the  fact  that  the 
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ancient  laws  of  the  race  were  framed  in  verse,  and 
sung  into  authority,  as  the  carmen  necessarium  of  the 
state.  Therefore  I  can  easily  persuade  myself,  that, 
if  the  world  were  free,  —  free,  I  mean,  of  themselves, 
—  brought  up  all  out  of  work  into  the  pure  inspiration 
of  truth  and  charity,  new  forms  of  personal  and  intel- 
lectual beauty  would  appear,  and  society  itself  reveal 
the  Orphic  movement.  No  more  will  it  be  imagined 
that  poetry  and  rhythm  are  accidents  or  figments  of 
the  race,  one  side  of  all  ingredient  or  ground  in  na- 
ture. But  we  shall  know  that  poetry  is  the  real  and 
true  state  of  man,  the  proper  and  last  ideal  of  souls, 
the  free  beauty  they  long  for,  and  the  rhythmic  flow 
of  that  universal  play  in  which  all  life  would  live. 
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The  close  connection  of  Harvard  College  -with  the  intel- 
lectual culture  of  this  community,  from  the  first  settlement 
of  the  country,  has  made  the  institution  an  object  of 
interest,  pride,  and  hope  to  the  friends  of  education,  sci- 
ence, and  letters.  Coeval  with  the  State,  the  College  has 
grown  with  its  growth  and  strengthened  with  its  strength. 
The  munificence  of  enlightened  citizens  has  enlarged  its  means 
of  usefulness  from  time  to  time,  expanding  the  school  our 
fathers  founded  into  a  University,  which  embraces  a  com- 
prehensive range  of  instruction  and  research  in  almost  every 
branch  of  literature,  science,  and  professional  studies. 

The  office  of  President  becomes,  under  these  circumstances, 
one  of  ever-increasing  importance,  requiring  weight  of  charac- 
ter, great  experience,  various  learning,  comprehensive  views, 
and  a  clear  insight  into  the  literary  and  scientific  progress  and 
wants  of  the  times.  The  scope  of  liberal  education  enlarges 
with  the  enlarging  spirit  of  intellectual  culture,  which  marks 
the  character  of  an  age  of  unexampled  intellectual  activity. 
Wisely  to  conduct  an  institution  for  public  education  in  such  a 
period,  so  as,  on  the  one  hand,  not  to  yield  too  much  to  plausi- 
ble innovations,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  stand  too  rigidly 
by  the  condition  of  things  in  the  past,  is  a  task  requiring  firm- 
ness, moderation,  persuasive  powers,  and  a  conciliating  spirit. 

The  choice  of  a  President  must  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
great  responsibility  to  the  appointing  power.  It  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  Harvard  College,  for  many  years  past,  that 


when  a  vacancy  in  the  presidency  occurred,  the  man  to  fill 
it  was  so  clearly  designated  by  the  consenting  voices  of  the 
public  and  the  friends  of  the  College,  as  to  secure  a  rare  degree 
of  unanimity  in  making  the  choice.  After  the  long  and  able 
administration  of  Mr.  Quincy,  there  could  be  no  doubt  in 
any  quarter  who  should  be  selected  to  take  his  place.  And 
when  Mr.  Everett,  admonished  by  failing  health  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  retiring  from  the  arduous  labors  of  the  presidency, 
sent  in  his  resignation,  after  three  years  of  unsurpassed  devo- 
tion to  the  highest  good  of  the  institution,  the  eminent  position 
of  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  literature  of  the  country,  and  his  con- 
nection with  the  College  in  an  important  department  of  in- 
struction, distinctly  pointed  him  out  as  the  successor.  The 
appointment,  having  been  made  by  the  Corporation,  was  con- 
firmed at  the  earliest  practicable  moment  by  the  Overseers, 
and  Wednesday,  the  20th  day  of  June,  was  fixed  upon  for 
the  ceremony  of  inauguration. 

A  joint  committee  of  arrangements  was  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  Hon.  S.  A.  Eliot  and  J.  A.  Lowell,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of 
the  Corporation,  and  of  Professor  Felton,  Professor  Levering, 
Tutor  Hartwell,  of  the  immediate  government.  Dr.  Webster  of 
the  Medical  School,  and  W.  G.  Stearns,  Esq.,  the  College 
Steward.  Heretofore  the  inauguration  has  been  held  in  the 
forenoon,  and  the  Alumni  and  invited  guests  have  dined  togeth- 
er in  one  of  the  public  halls.  But  the  immense  throng  that 
attended  the  last  inauguration  made  it  impossible  to  include 
the  undergraduates  in  the  arrangement  for  the  dinner.  After 
much  consideration,  the  committee  came  to  the  decision  to 
adopt  a  plan  by  which  so  important  an  omission  might  be 
avoided,  justly  thinking  that  none  could  be  more  interested 
in  the  events  of  the  day  than  the  undergraduates  themselves. 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  change  the  time  of  the  ceremonies 
to  the  afternoon,  and  to  substitute  for  the  dinner  a  collation 
and  reception  in  Harvard  Hall,  in  the  evening,  after  the  litera- 
ry exercises  were  concluded.  In  this  way  the  committee  were 
enabled  to  extend  the  invitations  to  the  undergraduates  and 


to  the  members  of  the  professional  and  scientific  schools,  as 
■well  as  to  the  Alumni  and  other  guests. 

The  Cambridge  committee  were  charged  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  Harvard  Hall  for  the  festivities  of  the  occasion.  This 
was  done  under  the  skilful  direction  of  Professor  Webster. 
Ladies  and  citizens  of  Cambridge,  and  many  of  the  under- 
graduates, occupied  themselves  willingly  for  more  than  a  week 
in  ornamenting  the  hall.  The  numerous  iron  columns,  which 
support  the  floors  of  the  upper  rooms,  were  wreathed  with 
evergreens  ;  arches  of  hemlock  branches  were  sprung  from 
pillar  to  pillar,  so  as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  Gothic  nave 
and  aisles  ;  and  festoons  of  evergreen  were  hung  between 
the  pictures.  Portraits  and  busts  of  distinguished  sons  of 
Harvard  were  ranged  along  the  walls.  The  noble  picture 
of  the  late  President  Kirkland,  "  whose  countenance  was  a 
benediction,"  having  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  com- 
mittee by  the  kind  permission  of  Mrs.  Kirkland,  formed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  hall.  Pictures  were 
also  lent  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Eliot,  Mr,  Edmund  Dwight, 
Mr.  Dowse,  Mr.  Batchelder,  and  others.  Among  the  por- 
traits were  those  of  the  President  elect,  and  Ex-Presidents 
Quincy  and  Everett,  whose  names  were  displayed  in  letters 
of  variously  colored  light.  Vases  of  flowers,  generously  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Cushing,  Colonel  Perkins,  Mr.  John  A.  Lowell, 
and  other  gentlemen  of  Cambridge  and  the  vicinity,  stood  in 
all  the  windows  and  covered  the  tables. 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  heat  of  the  day,  the  city  was 
crowded  at  an  early  hour  by  visitors  and  Alumni.  They  as- 
sembled, according  to  the  notice  in  the  newspapers,  at  Gore 
Hall,  where  the  procession  was  formed  at  a  little  after  half 
past  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  under  the  direction  of  William  De- 
hon,  Esq.,  the  chief  marshal,  supported  by  assistant  marshals 
from  Boston,  and  by  marshals  appointed  by  the  several 
classes  of  undergraduates  and  the  professional  schools.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  Order  of  Procession,  and  of  the 
Exercises  in  the  Church  :  — 
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"ORDER  OF  PROCESSION  FROM  GORE  HALL. 

Undergraduates  in  the  order  of  Classes. 
Resident  Graduates  and  Members  of  the  Scientific  and  Profes- 
sional Schools. 
Music. 
Librarian  with  the  College  Seal  and  Charter. 
Steward  with  the  College  Keys. 
Members  of  the  Corporation. 
Professors  and  all  other  Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government  of 
the  College  and  the  Professional  Schools. 
Ex-President  Quincy  and  Ex-President  Everett. 
Ex-members  of  the  Corporation. 
Ex-Professors  and  Instructors. 
Sherifts  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex. 
His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  the  President  elect. 
Governor's  Aids. 
His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Adjutant- General. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 
The  Honorable  and  Reverend  Overseers. 
Trustees  of  the  Charity  of  Edward  Hopkins. 
Committee  of  the  Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 
Committees  of  the  Bowdoin  Prize  Dissertations. 
Committees  of  Examination  appointed  by  the  Overseers  for  the 

present  year. 

Members  of  Congress  and  other  guests  specially  invited. 

Presidents  of  other  Colleges  in  New  England. 

Judges  of  the   State  and  United  States  Courts. 

Other  Officers  of  those  Courts. 

Mayor,  Aldermen,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  of  the  City  of  Cambridge. 

Alumni  of  the  College." 


"ORDER  OF  EXERCISES  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

I.     VOLUNTARY    ON    THE    ORGAN, 

BY    MR.    WEBB. 

II.     GLORIA. 
III.     PRAYER, 

BY    THE    REV.    DR.    WALKER. 

IV.     ADDRESS    AND    INDUCTION    INTO    OFFICE, 

BY    HIS    EXCELLENCY,  GOVERNOR    BRIGGS. 

V.       REPLY, 
BY    PRESIDENT    SPARKS. 

VI.      BENEDICTUS. 


VII.      ORATION    IN    LATIN, 

BY    CHARLES    FRANCIS    CHOATE,    OF    THE    SENIOR    CLASS. 


VIII.     LATIN    HYMN, 

BY    FREDERICK    ATHEARN    LANE,    OF    THE    SENIOR    CLASS. 


Quantos  honores  ferre  nos 

Debemus,  O  Deus, 
Salutis  et  vitae  Dator, 

Qui  duxeris  bene 
Nostros  patres  in  haec  loca, 

Eos  et  anxia 
Cura  diu  defenderis, 

Magno  a  periculo. 

Deditque  lenitas  tua 
Haec  multa  commoda, 

Quibus  diu  fructi  sumus. 
Ignosce  crimina. 
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Fac  ut  bonus  nobis  hodie 

Adsit  favor  tuus. 
Augeto  nos  virtutibus 

O  Prsepotens  Pater. 

Divina  sit  Prudentia 

Insignis  ingeni, 
In  omnibusque  dirigat 

Hunc  Prassidem  novum. 
Annos  salubres  transigat, 

Possitque  dicere 
Se  prsestitisse  munera 

Honeste  ad  ultimum. 


IX.     INAUGURAL    ADDRESS, 


BV    PRESIDENT     SPARKS. 


X.      PRAYER, 

nv    THE     RKV.    DR.    FRANCIS. 


XI.     DOXOLOGY. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies, 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 

Eternal  are  thy  mercies.  Lord  ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  ; 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore. 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 

XII.     BENEDICTION. 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  the  Alumni  and  invited 
guests,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  will  assemble  at  Gore  Hall,  and, 
after  a  recess  of  twenty  minutes,  will  proceed  to  Harvard  Hall, 
to  partake  of  a  collation.  No  person  will  be  admitted  to  Harvard 
Hall  without  a  card. 

"  The  vocal  music  will  be  performed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Webb,  by  a  choir  composed  of  Undergraduates  and  Alumni." 


The  music,  performed  by  the  choir  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Webb,  notwithstanding  the  shortness  of  the  time  thej 
had  for  preparation  and  practice,  excited  much  admiration. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  in  the  church,  the  company 
assembled,  according  to  the  direction  in  the  Order  of  Ex- 
ercises, at  Gore  Hall,  and  after  a  brief  interval,  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor,  President  Sparks,  and  other  gentlemen, 
accompanied  by  ladies,  proceeded  to  Harvard  Hall,  the  doors 
of  which  were  now  thrown  open  for  the  reception  of  the  com- 
pany by  the  President  and  Mrs.  Sparks.  The  Hall  had  been 
lighted  up,  and  a  handsome  collation  laid,  which  was  furnished 
by  Mr.  John  Wright.  The  room  was  thronged  by  an  immense 
multitude  of  students.  Alumni,  and  invited  guests  in  a  short  time. 
The  reception  lasted  for  two  hours  ;  the  choir,  whose  perform- 
ance in  the  church  had  been  received  with  so  much  approbation, 
sang  the  beautiful  ode  of  Dr.  Gilman,  "  Fair  Harvard,"  newly 
arranged  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Webb,  who  accompanied  the 
performance  on  a  grand  piano,  obligingly  lent  by  Mr.  Chick- 


ermg. 


Among  the  pleasant  memorials  of  the  evening,  the  elegant 
and  felicitous  lines  which  follow,  and  which  are  attributed  to 
the  pen  of  a  Cambridge  lady,  should  be  preserved. 


A    MIDSUMMER    NIGHT'S    DREAM, 

AT   CAMBRIDGE,    JUNE   20,    1S49. 

Not  from  thy  reahTi,  on  this  enchanted  night, 
Comes  the  bright  vision  that  absorbs  my  sight, 
Titanla  !  —  not  from  Faerie  land,  the  dream 
That  Hghts  my  spirh  with  its  starry  gleam. 
These  thronging  Shades  confess  a  higher  birth  ; 
Their  eyes,  once  kindled  with  the  light  of  earth. 
Now,  as  the  noble  forms  before  me  stand, 
Reflect  the  glory  of  the  Spirit  Land. 
They  come,  Kind  Mother,  at  thy  earnest  call, 
To  greet  thy  son,  here  in  thine  ancient  hall, — 
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Unheard,  unseen  by  him,  yet  felt  their  power 
To  shed  sweet  influence  on  the  festive  hour,  — 
And,  for  the  wreath  thou  weavest  for  him  now, 
A  fragrant  flower  to  give,  or  leafy  bough. 

One  form  approaches,  with  the  steadfast  eye 

And  port  and  mien  of  native  majesty  ; 

His  deathless  titles  fill  the  trump  of  Fame,  — 

His  country  hails  him  with  a  Father's  name. 

He  gives  an  oaken  garland,  while  he  breathes 

His  own  firm  spirit  o'er  the  branch  he  wreathes  ; 

And  adds  one  laurel  leaf,  restoring  now 

That  which,  by  reverent  hands,  was  twined  for  his  own  brow. 

The  growing  garland  next  enriched  I  see 
With  paler  leaflets  from  Minerva's  tree  ;  — 
Franklin  presents  the  olive,  and  lays  down. 
With  a  calm  smile,  a  leaf  from  his  own  crown. 

Harsh  Eaton  here,  with  subtle  step  and  sly, 
A  verdant  twig  in  hand,  comes  creeping  by, 
And  in  the  master's  chaplet  he  would  fain 
Some  sprays  of  birch  entwine,  but  tries  in  vain  ; 
For,  like  an  evil  spirit,  he  retreats 
Before  the  eye  his  shrinking  visage  meets  ;  — 
Thy  face  benign,  dear  Kirkland,  greets  our  sight. 
And  spreads  an  atmosphere  of  love  and  light. 
Thy  gentle  hand,  that  still  adorned  whate'er 
It  touched,  gives  a  paternal  blessing  here,  — 
Completes  the  wreath  by  weaving  in  the  rose, 
And  "  strength  with  sweetness  "  in  the  gift  bestows. 

Glad  Alma  Mater,  ere  the  dream  is  done. 
Smiles,  like  Cornelia,  on  her  honored  son ;  — 
Advances,  with  a  firm  yet  noiseless  tread. 
And  drops  the  crown  on  his  unconscious  head. 
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The  following  sportive  lines  were  found  distributed  among 
the  flowers  in  the  hall. 


A    SCINTILLA. 

THE    TASK. 

"  Twelve  well-crammed  lines,  firm,  juicy,  marrowy,  sweet, 
No  bone  or  trimmings,  nothing  there  but  meat, 
With  rhyme  run  through  them  Uke  a  golden  skewer, 
Taste  might  approve  and  patience  may  endure." 

THE    EXECUTION. 

Long  live  old  Harvard  !     Lo,  her  rushing  train 

Greets  a  new  sign-board  stretched  across  the  plain  ; 

While  the  bell  rings, —  (and  that  the  bell  shall  do 

Till  Charles  shall  drop  his  worn-out  channel  through,)  — 

It  gently  hints  to  every  cur  that  barks. 

Here  comes  the  engine,  —  don't  you  see  the  Sparks  .•' 

How  changed  this  scene  !     The  forest  path  is  clear  ; 
That  mighty  engine  finds  no  Indian  here  ! 
The  world's  great  teachers  quit  their  native  Alps 
To  fill  the  skulls  once  trembling  for  their  scalps. 
When  the  red  neighbours  of  our  ancient  school 
Left  their  own  •w'lgicam  others'  wigs  to  cool ! 


At  nine  o'clock  the  College  buildings  were  illuminated  by 
the  students  with  brilliant  elFect,  and  the  crowds  whom  the 
occasion  had  drawn  together  walked  till  a  late  hour  through 
the  College  grounds,  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  singular 
beauty,  lighted  up  by  the  many  thousand  lamps  gleaming 
from  the  windows  through  the  heavy  masses  of  foliage  with 
which  the  trees  were  loaded. 

Thus  ended  a  day  full  of  interest  to  the  friends  of  learning, 
and  of  hope  for  the  future  destinies  of  the  University. 

The  following  correspondence  forms  part  of  the  history  of 
the  Inauguration. 
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"  Harvard  College,  June  24th,  1849. 
"  Dear  Sir  : 

"  In  the  name  of  our  fellow-students,  members  of  the  Senior, 

Junior,  Sophomore,  and  Freshman  Classes,  we  would  respectfully 

request  you  to  permit  a  copy  of  your  Inaugural  Address  to  be 

published. 

"  Heartily  approving  of  your   views,  we  should  not  only  be 

highly  gratified  by  a  perusal  of  it,  but  we  trust  it  will  do  much  to 

promote  the  interests  of  the  University. 

"  We  remain.  Sir,  very  truly  and  respectfully,  yours, 

"  Thomas  G.  Sparks,     R.  H.  Henderson, 

J.  C.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Geo.  Bradford, 

C.  C.  FoLLEN,  A.  H.  Poor, 

H.  E.  Hersey,  S.  L.  Thorndike, 

J.  C.  Carter,  N.  D.  Silsbee, 

J.  P.  Carr,  H.  K.  Oliver,  Jr. 

"  Harvard  College,  June  26th,  1849. 

"  Gentlemen  : 

"  I  have  received  your  note  of  the  24th  instant,  requesting  me 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  my  Inaugural  Address  for  publication.  It 
gives  me  much  pleasure  to  comply  with  your  request. 

"  With  many  thanks  for  this  token  of  your  kindness,  and  best 
wishes  for  your  success,  prosperity,  and  happiness,  I  am,  young 
gentlemen, 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"  Jared  Sparks." 

The  Corporation  also  passed  a  vote  requesting  a  copy  of 
President  Sparks's  discourse  for  the  press. 

It  only  remains  to  present  to  the  reader  the  several  ad- 
dresses which  formed  the  chief  part  of  the  ceremonies. 

C.  C.  FELTON, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Faculty. 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  July  3,  1849. 


ADDRESS 


OF 


HIS    EXCELLENCY,    GEORGE     N.    BRIGGS, 

GOVERNOR   OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH, 


AND 


EEPLY 


OF 


PRESIDENT     SPARKS, 


ADDEE  SS. 


Jared  Sparks: 

Sir,  You  having  been  duly  elected  President 
of  Harvard  College,  in  compliance  with  ancient 
custom,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Overseers,  I  do 
now  and  here  invest  you  with  the  government  of 
that  institution,  to  be  exercised  in  the  same  man- 
ner and  to  the  same  extent  as  has  heretofore  been 
done  by  your  predecessors  in  office.  These  keys, 
with  this  seal  and  charter,  I  deliver  to  you  as 
badges  of  authority,  confiding  that  you  will  ex- 
ercise and  administer  the  same  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  institution,  and  in  obedience  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Under  bright  and  favorable  auspices.  Sir,  you  are 
this  day  invested  with  an  authority,  and  enter  upon 
a  trust,  in  an  important  department  in  life,  and  of 
great  interest  to  yourself,  to  the  young  men  of  the 
country,  and  to  "  the  republic  of  letters."  In  the 
severe  labor  of  delineating  the  character  of  the  Fa- 
ther of  his  country,  of  writing  a  record  of  his 
thoughts  and  actions,  and  in  other  kindred  works, 
you  have  enriched  the  literature  of  your  country, 
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and  earned  for  yourself   a  name   that  will  live  as 
long  as  letters  shall  last. 

Having  performed  this  service  for  history  and 
for  the  literary  world,  and  done  justice  to  the  mem- 
ories of  distinguished  men,  who  have  served  their 
generations  well  and  passed  away,  it  is  appropriate 
that  you  should  now  come  up  to  this  seat  of  learn- 
ing, and  enter  upon  the  more  important  work  of 
instructing  the  youth  of  the  republic.  To  one,  who 
possesses  the  qualifications  for  such  an  employment, 
which  the  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  the  College 
and  an  approving  public  ascribe  to  you,  I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  higher  or  a  nobler  ambition  than  that 
of  rightly  discharging  its  duties.  To  the  occupant, 
the  post  is  one  of  great  honor  and  responsibility. 
The  field  of  his  labor  is  human  nature ;  the  objects 
of  his  care  and  culture,  young  men,  the  hopes  of 
parents  and  their  country;  the  time,  the  budding, 
developing  period  of  their  existence.  The  head  and 
the  heart,  the  manners  and  the  character,  are  to 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  his  forming  hand.  The 
image,  which  he  stamps  upon  them,  will  go  forth 
with  them  into  all  the  realities  of  life.  In  their 
turn  they  will  impress  that  image  upon  others. 

Thus  his  influence  will  be  continued,  and  the 
leading,  controlling  attributes  of  his  character  re- 
produced, and  be  made  to  act  upon  the  character 
and  destiny  of  others,  long  after  he  and  those  who 
have  been  the  immediate  subjects  of  his  instructions 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist  upon  earth. 

To  one  who  duly  appreciates  the  dignity  and  ca- 
pabilities of  man,  what  spectacle  can  be  more  ani- 
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mating  and  beautiful,  than  to  behold  successive 
classes  of  ardent  youths,  coming  from  their  parental 
roofs,  thronging  these  venerable  halls,  and  manfully 
competing  Avith  each  other  in  the  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing and  wisdom.  The  doors  of  this  academic  tem- 
ple are  thrown  wide  open  to  all  who  may  choose 
to  be  votaries. 

In  the  distribution  of  collegiate  honors,  wealth 
and  family  and  name  avail  nothing,  but  merit  alone 
receives  and  bears  away  the  palm.  The  man  of  toil, 
and  the  lonely  widow,  may  hope  to  see  their  strug- 
gling sons  outstrip  their  opulent  rivals  in  the  career 
of  scholarship,  and  wear  the  wreaths  of  victory. 

Not  doubting  that  the  colleges  of  the  Common- 
wealth always  feel  an  interest  in  the  success  of  her 
common  schools,  I  may  be  allowed  to  suggest  that 
more  practical  demonstrations  of  that  interest,  and 
the  manifestation  of  a  desire  for  their  advancement, 
in  all  suitable  ways,  would  greatly  tend  to  promote 
the  prosperity  of  both  these  essential  departments 
of  education. 

The  mass  of  our  children  and  youth  must  begin 
and  finish  their  education  in  the  district  school- 
house.  There  the  children  of  the  poor,  mingling 
with  the  children  of  the  rich,  must  gather  the  treas- 
ures of  knowledge.  Our  system  of  free  schools  is 
one  of  the  richest  fruits  of  the  Gospel,  which,  upon 
its  introduction  into  the  world,  was  preached  to  the 
poor.  They  are  the  natural  nurseries  of  the  col- 
leges. 

Let  the  free  schools  in  all  our  towns  be  com- 
petent to  fit  their  pupils  for  college,  and  our   col- 
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leges  will  be  always  full.  The  interests  of  the  two 
institutions  are  identical.  Both  should  be  ardently 
loved  and  cherished  by  all  who  love  their  country, 
liberty,  and  their  race. 

An  opinion  exists  to  some  extent  in  the  commu- 
nity, that,  in  the  various  departments  of  education 
in  this  country,  the  moral  training  of  the  pupil  is 
too  much  neglected.  If  such  an  error  prevails,  it 
ought  to  be  corrected.  The  importance  of  moral 
instruction  cannot  be  over-stated.  The  heart  is  the 
fountam  of  motive,  and  the  wise  man  enjoins  that 
it  should  be  "  kept  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of  it 
are  the  issues  of  life,"  Christianity  is  the  only  rock 
upon  which  the  character  of  man  can  be  built  with 
safety.  I  am  sure.  Sir,  that  its  hopes  and  its  prin- 
ciples, that  its  beautiful  and  sublime  precepts,  as 
illustrated  in  the  wise  teachings  and  in  the  spotless 
life  of  its  Divine  Author,  will  be  leading  topics  of 
the  instructions  which  the  youth  committed  to  your 
charge  will  daily  receive  from  your  lips. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  have  respected  and  cherished  this  first- 
born literary  institution  of  the  New  World.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  say  it  was 
founded  by  "  wise  and  pious  men,"  and  ratify  its 
legal  existence. 

The  truth  of  your  character  is  to  them  a  pledge, 
that  all  the  powers  of  your  mind  and  heart  will  be 
devoted  to  a  faithful  and  impartial  administration 
of  its  affairs,  and  to  the  advancement  of  good  learn- 
ing and  science;  that  you,  as  the  executive  officer 
of  the  College,  will  maintain  a  discipline  that  will 
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win  the  affections  of  these  young  gentlemen  and 
their  successors,  and  that  will  secure  obedience  to 
its  laws ;  that  all  party  politics  will  be  avoided, 
and  the  only  governmental  doctrines  inculcated  will 
be  the  great  principles  of  republican  constitutional 
liberty ;  and  that,  discarding  all  sectarianism  in  re- 
ligion, the  theology  taught  will  be  the  simple  truths 
of  revelation,  as  written  in  letters  of  living  light  on 
the  pages  of  the  Bible. 


EE  P  L  Y. 


May  it  please  your  Excellency  : 

In  receiving  at  your  hands  the  charter,  keys,  and 
seal  of  this  University,  which  you  have  tendered 
to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Overseers,  and  which,  by 
ancient  usage,  are  made  significant  emblems  of  a 
weighty  charge,  I  cannot  but  be  deeply  impressed 
with  the  responsibility  I  assume,  and  with  the  ob- 
ligations which  I  take  upon  myself  to  execute  the 
duties  of  so  high  a  trust. 

I  should  do  injustice  to  my  feelings,  if  I  were  not 
to  declare  to  your  Excellency,  and  to  the  honorable 
and  reverend  Board  of  Overseers,  whom  you  here 
represent,  that  I  accept  with  unfeigned  diffidence, 
though  not  with  a  wavering  resolution,  the  arduous 
office  for  which  I  have  been  selected  by  their  favor- 
able opinion,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  for  this 
distinguished  mark  of  their  confidence.  A  deter- 
mined purpose,  a  willing  spirit,  and  a  cherished 
hope,  afford  all  the  assurances  which  I  can  give, 
that  their  confidence  will  be  justified  in  the  event, 
or  their  expectations  fulfilled. 

When  I  look  back  through  the  vista  of  past  years, 
and  call  up  the  names  of  the  eminent  and  honored 
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men  who  have  gone  before  me  in  this  work,  and 
especially  when  I  contemplate  the  labors  of  my  im- 
mediate predecessors,  who,  after  ha\dng  rendered 
numerous  and  important  services  to  the  public  in 
other  stations,  gained  new  honor  by  the  success  with 
which  they  administered  the  affairs  of  this  insti- 
tution, I  am  constrained  to  feel,  that  he  has  a  hard 
task  to  perform  who  would  walk  in  their  footsteps, 
and  take  up  the  burden  which  they  have  laid  down. 
Yet  high  example  is  a  cheering  guide;  supplying 
motives,  while  it  offers  encouragement ;  teaching  us 
to  emulate,  though  we  may  not  equal,  applauded 
acts  and  virtues. 

For  the  kind  manner  in  which  your  Excellency 
has  alluded  to  my  humble  labors  in  other  depart- 
ments of  life,  and  for  the  too  partial  estimate  which 
you  have  been  pleased  to  put  on  them,  I  beg  you 
will  accept  my  grateful  acknowledgments.  If  my 
endeavours  to  unfold  some  of  the  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  and  in  the  lives  of  her  illustri- 
ous benefactors,  have  been  attended  with  any  meas- 
ure of  success,  there  is  an  ample  reward  in  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  events  worthy  to  be  commem- 
orated, men  whose  memory  will  be  honored  wdiile 
the  American  name  shall  last,  and  cherished  with 
an  affectionate  reverence  while  an  American  heart 
shall  beat. 

Your  Excellency  has  mentioned  the  common 
schools,  and  the  intimate  relation  between  them  and 
the  colleges.  Here,  permit  me  to  say,  you  have 
touched  a  chord,  whose  vibrations  I  would  neither 
resist  nor  disguise.     Many  of  my  earliest  and  dear- 
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est  associations  are  centred  within  the  narrow  walls 
of  the  school-room.  Nurtured  during  my  childhood 
and  youth  in  the  common  schools  of  New  England, 
and  for  six  winters  a  teacher  of  a  common  school, 
I  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  the  benefits  de- 
rived from  them,  in  forming  both  my  mind  and 
character.  Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that,  for  such 
of  the  qualifications  as  I  may  possess  for  under- 
standing and  discharging  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant duties  of  the  station  in  w^hich  I  am  now  placed, 
I  have  been  more  indebted  to  the  seeds  planted  in 
the  common  schools,  and  to  the  experience  which 
strengthened  their  growth,  than  to  the  later  instruc- 
tion and  discipline  of  a  college.  But  they  are  both 
necessary  to  a  well-ordered,  prosperous  community, 
—  columns  of  the  same  temple,  administering  mutual 
and  needful  support.  They  both  claim  the  foster- 
ing care  and  substantial  aid  of  an  enlightened  pub- 
lic, and  the  earnest  good  wishes  of  every  citizen, 
every  patriot,  w^ho  w^ould  see  the  glory  and  happi- 
ness of  his  country  resting  on  the  durable  founda- 
tion of  virtue  upheld  by  knowledge,  high  intellect- 
ual culture,  and  a  wide-spread  intelligence. 

When  your  Excellency  speaks  of  the  importance 
of  a  moral  and  religious  education,  your  words  must 
meet  with  a  cordial  response  from  every  friend  of 
youth,  nay,  from  every  friend  of  mankind.  The 
principles,  the  vital  truths,  the  practical  rules  of 
life,  taught  in  the  Divine  Word,  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  Saviour  revealed  from  heaven  to 
illumine,  cheer,  and  save  a  dark  and  erring  world, 
should  be  made  in  every  institution  of  learning  the 
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cardinal  elements  from  whicli  all  other  instruction 
should  spring.  The  religion  set  forth  in  the  Gos- 
pel of  Christ  inculcates  love  to  God  and  man ;  it 
exhorts  us  to  reverence  our  Maker  and  obey  his 
laws,  to  search  for  the  truth  with  honest  hearts, 
and  to  build  our  faith  upon  honest  conviction ;  it 
enjoins  charity,  forbearance,  good-will;  it  teaches 
men  to  live  together  as  brethren,  to  think  for  them- 
selves, but  to  act  for  the  good  of  others,  to  avoid 
names,  divisions,  discords,  and  to  strive  for  peace, 
amity,  union;  and  it  opens  to  us  the  certainty  of 
an  immortal  world,  where  the  acts  and  motives  of 
men  will  be  weighed  in  an  equal  balance,  and  where 
the  awards  will  be  meted  out  by  a  just  and  mer- 
ciful Judge.  May  this  religion  be  taught  here  in 
its  purifying  efficacy,  felt  alike  by  those  who  teach 
and  those  who  learn ;  may  it  be  taught  and  felt 
everyAvhere,  in  the  temples  of  God,  in  the  busy 
throngs  of  men,  and  in  the  quiet  repose  of  the  fire- 
side, till  the  whole  human  family,  children  of  one 
common  Father,  shall  learn  the  lesson  of  univer- 
sal love,  and  join  as  with  one  voice  in  hymns  of 
praise  and  adoration  ! 

I  am  aware  that  the  undertaking  in  which  I  have 
now  engaged  is  responsible  and  difficult.  I  am 
aware  that  it  involves  many  duties,  formidable  in 
their  magnitude  and  interesting  in  theii'  relations; 
duties  requiring  zeal  tempered  with  discretion,  firm- 
ness combined  with  moderation,  a  resolute  spirit, 
and  a  heart  capable  of  giving  and  receiving  kindly 
impressions,  judgment  aided  and  matured  by  re- 
flection, frankness,  charity  in  weighing  motives,  and 
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the  power  of  inciting  young  men  to  a  love  of  ex- 
cellence and  a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  char- 
acter. That  I  shall  be  found,  on  the  trial,  to  pos- 
sess these  and  other  requisites  in  any  adequate  de- 
gree, it  would  be  presumptuous  to  promise,  haz- 
ardous to  predict.  The  only  pledge  of  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  admits  is  that  of  sincere  inten- 
tion and  honest  endeavour,  and  this  pledge  I  may 
at  least  venture  to  hope  will  be  redeemed. 

I  shall  rely  with  confidence  on  the  counsels  and 
support  of  the  superintending  boards,  and  on  the 
ability,  zeal,  cooperation,  and,  I  must  add,  indul- 
gence of  the  officers  of  instruction  and  govern- 
ment, with  whom  I  am  more  immediately  associated. 
In  the  generous  nature  and  manly  spirit  of  the 
young  men,  to  whose  special  interests  our  thoughts 
and  labors  here  are  mainly  devoted,  in  their  dispo- 
sition to  order  and  desire  to  be  taught,  I  would  re- 
pose a  confiding  trust. 

But,  above  all,  I  look  for  light  and  guidance  to 
the  great  Source  of  all  light;  and  I  pray  God  to 
endow  me  with  wisdom,  to  imbue  me  with  the  spirit 
of  Christian  love  and  truth,  which,  by  its  power  to 
direct  and  sustain,  shall  enable  me  to  fulfil  Avith 
fidelity,  with  a  considerate  regard  to  the  claims  of 
the  ]3ublic,  and  with  honor  to  this  ancient  Uni- 
versity, the  duties  of  the  important  mission  which 
is  now  committed  to  my  charge. 
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0  E  A  T  I  0 . 


Quanta  benevolentia  et  favore  cives  nostra?  rei- 
publicse  disciplinam  literasque  complectantur,  ex 
hoc  magno  hominum  conventu  facile  intelligere 
licet.  Hie  senes  videmus,  qui  tempore  prseterito  ex 
his  quasi  fontibus  sapientiam  hauserunt,  et  nunc, 
magno  intervallo,  redierunt,  ut  cum  nobis  succes- 
soribus  suis  hoc  festo  die  Isetarentur ;  eos  enim  pri- 
us  vita  ipsa  quam  nostrse  universitatis  amor  et  ve- 
neratio  deseret.  Hue  venerunt  parentes,  fratres  et 
sorores,  quorum  spes  et  studia  in  his  moenibus 
posita  sunt.  Hue  convenerunt  viri  magni  et  illus- 
tres,  eruditi  theologicB  sanctae  doctores,  oratores  qui 
eloquentiae  palmam  retulerunt,  civitatis  principes, 
utriusque  senatus  lumina,  viri  per  totum  orbem 
terrarum  clari,  qui  reipublicse  famse  et  saluti  con- 
sulentes,  hoc  collegium,  artium,  scientise  et  doc- 
trinae  liberalis  domicilium,  nunquam  obliviscuntur. 
Omnes  uno  animo  advenerunt,  ut  almse  matris  pros- 
peritate  inter  se  gauderent ;  ut  nobis,  socii,  de  nos- 
tra fortuna  gratularentur ;  ut  ilium,  qui  hodie 
gubernacula  accepit,  vultu  la?to  et  hilari  excipe- 
rent.     Ergo  hos  omnes  ex  animo   salvere  jubemus. 

Quis   tandem   potius   quam  nos,    auditores,    laeti- 
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tise  causam  habet?  Scimus  omnes  nationes,  cum 
regium  insigne  alicujus  capiti  quaravis  ignoti  im- 
peritique  imponunt,  vehementur  Isetari.  Qiianto 
majore  gaudio  nos  affici  oportet,  cum  nostra  lite- 
rarum  respublica  principem  jamdiu  notum  et  fama 
illustrem  acceperit. 

Preeterea,  ut  ceteras  gaudii  causas  omittam,  hanc 
prsecipue  habemus.  Accepimus  Romanes  nobiles 
in  atriis  suorum  majorum  imagines  habere  solitos 
esse;  quibus  semper  de  rebus  gestis  et  laboribus 
et  periculis,  patriee  causa  subitis,  admonerentur, 
et  filii,  ut  in  mores  patrum  se  formarent,  impelle- 
rentur.  Sed  nos,  hujus  collegii  alumni,  illis  beati- 
ores,  nostros  majores,  nostrse  civitatis  principes, 
apud  nos  viventes,  et  suis  exemplis  nos  stimu- 
lantes  habemus.  O  spectaculum  prseclarum,  et  ante 
hoc  tempus  rarissimum !  Videmus  tres,  immo  qua- 
tuor,  nostrse  universitatis  prsesides,  in  uno  loco 
coUectos.  In  illo  sene  vinculum  habemus,  praesen- 
tia  cum  preeteritis  jungens ;  qui,  aliis  laboribus 
nee  paucis  nee  parvis  praetermissis,  multos  annos 
summum  locum  tenuit;  et  nunc  senectutem  nobi- 
lem  et  utilem  placide  gerit.  lUius  senectus  be- 
atissima  esse  debet.  Nemini  enim  verba  Catonis 
apud  Ciceronem  convenientiora  sunt.  "Aptissima 
omnino  sunt  arma  senectutis,  artes  exercitationes- 
que  virtutum,  quee  in  omni  setate  -cultse,  cum  mul- 
tum  diuque  vixeris,  mirificos  efferunt  fructus;  non 
solum  quia  nunquam  deserunt,  ne  in  extreme  qui- 
dem  tempore  tetatis,  (quanquam  id  maximum  est,) 
verum  etiam  quia  conscientia  bene  actae  vitae,  mul- 
torumque  benefactorum  recordatio,  jucundissima  est." 
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Nee  ille,  qui  aliquot  menses  nostris  rebus  prse- 
erat,  indignus  est,  qui  in  hoc  conventu  hominum 
illustrissimorum  memoretur.  Neque  enim  eum, 
qui  tarn  benigne  et  tarn  sapienter,  verbis  ac  praB- 
cipue  exemplis,  nos  in  philosopliia  et  in  summa 
doctrina  instituit,  unquam  obliviscemur.  Ejus  me- 
moria  et  Veritas  magna,  quam  docuit,  semper  in 
nostris  animis  conjunctfe  erunt. 

Ut  de  illo  dicam,  qui  ante  tres  annos  hoc  loco 
prsesidis  munus  suscepit,  reliquum  est.  Qui  reversus 
peregre,  inter  primes  prsestans,  eloquentiae  praemia 
ferens,  omni  eruditione  docto  viro  digna  imbutus, 
maxima  omnium  voluntate  hujus  collegii  prseses 
electus  fuit. 

Quibus  verbis  gaudium  et  studium  ardens  omni- 
um describam,  cum  ille,  hoc  loco  ipso  stans,  omnem 
suum  laborem,  omnem  operam,  curam,  studium 
nostra  causa  se  consumpturum  esse  pollicitus  est. 
Quanta  diligentia  et  cura  et  prudentia  munere  suo 
perfunctus  sit,  omnibus  notum  est. 

Nostrum  multi  recordamur  eum  muneris  insig- 
nia accipientem  a  deo  optimo  maximo  precatum 
esse,  ut  ille  dies  in  hujus  collegii  annalibus  grate 
memoraretur.  Ill  am  precem  deus  benigne  audivit 
et  in  bonam  partem  accepit.  Dies,  quo  illius  breve 
munus  inceptum  est,  maxime  memorandus.  Is 
enim  novae  rationis  initium  notat  et  tempus  maxi- 
mse  prosperitatis.  Quantam  dignitatem  collegio  ejus 
nomine  dederit,  nemo  ignorat.  Nova  academia  ad 
res  physicas  docendas  universitati,  illo  auctore,  ad- 
jecta  est.  Largitate  privata  aedificium  nobile  scien- 
tial dedicatum  est.    Multi  viri  insigni  doctrina  hue 
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a  regionibus  longinquis  convocati  sunt,  qui  in  do- 
cendi  gravi  labore  adjuvarent.  Nee  minus  in  eeteris 
academiae  partibus  ordo  et  progressus  manifestus 
erat.  Quarum  rerum  spes,  ut  ejus  adventus  omni- 
bus hujus  universitatis  amicis  gratissimus  esset, 
fecit;  qui,  reipsa  suam  opinionem  superante,  sem- 
per beneficia  ejus  memoria  tenebunt.  Bre vitas  sola 
muneris  eos  acerrimo  desiderio  afficit.  Maxime 
omnes  valetudinem  adversam  munere  se  abdicandi 
necessitatem  imposuisse  dolent;  et,  quibus  verbis 
senex  juvenem  Marcellum  apud  poetam  plorat,  ex- 
clamant,  — 

"  Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.  Nimium  vobis  Romana  propago 
Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  h^c  si  dona  fuissent." 

Sed  desiderium  nostrum  aliquo  modo  minui- 
tur,  cum  videamus  res  nostras  etiam  nunc  privati 
non  minus  quam  principis  interesse;  et  ex  imo 
pectore  precamur,  ut  ille  diu  vivat,  sibi  et  univer- 
sitati  et  reipublicse  decus. 

Nee  diu  in  dubio  erat,  quis  huic  muneri  aptis- 
simus  esset.  Oculi  omnium  in  unum  convertunt, 
qui  multos  annos  professor  in  hoc  collegio  fuit, 
laboribus  operisque  late  notus. 

Te,  vir  clarissime,  qui  nunc  ritu  majorum  prseses 
factus  es,  salvere  jubemus.  Pro  his,  qui  hsec  sub- 
sellia  nunc  occupant,  et  pro  illis,  qui  annis  prse- 
teritis  hie  literas  coluerunt;  pro  his  viris  doctis, 
qui  te  nuper  socium,  nunc,  nomine  mutato,  sui 
consilii  caput  salutant ;  pro  his  claris  viris,  qui 
amplissimos  honores  universitatis  adepti  te  in  prin- 
cipum  numerum  benigne  accipiunt;   pro  his  omni- 
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bus,  qui  hodie  liilare  tibi  gratulatum  convenerunt; 
pro  doctis  eruditisque  omnibus,  ubicumque  sunt, 
te  salvere  jubemus. 

Bene  intelligentes  verba  blanda,  his  temporibus 
dicta,  oratori  seque  atque  auditori  molesta  esse 
solere,  et  plerumque  parum  sinceri  et  veri  in  se 
habere,  a  te  petimus,  ut  omnia  qusecumque  dici- 
mus  ex  animo  gratissimo  oriri  putes. 

Tu  a  puero  iis  studiis,  quibus  mens  et  mores 
maxime  proficiunt,  te  exercuisti.  Romanus  orator 
in  quit,  "  homo  ortus  est  ad  mundum  contemplan- 
dum  et  imitandum " ;  de  mundo  dicens,  opera  na- 
turae vel  providentise  intelligi  vult,  aut,  ut  nos 
potius  dicimus,  opera  dei  benigni  et  omnia  regen- 
tis ;  quorum  nihil  majus  et  splendidius  quam  homo 
bonus  et  magnus  esse  potest.  Sed  tu  totam  a3ta- 
tem  iis  contemplandis  et  imitandis  dedisti.  Nee 
bona,  quae  ex  tuis  laboribus  provenerunt,  intra  te 
cohibita  sunt.  Tuis  operis  omnes  illorum  civium  il- 
lustrium  vitarum  scientiam  consecuti  sumus.  Nos- 
tras leges  et  res  gestas  melius  noscere  potuimus, 
et  nostram  libertatem  verius  sestimare.  Ista  tanta 
diligentia  et  cura  et  ingenium  famam  et  nomen 
clarissimum  tibi  paraverunt,  quod  utrumque  istud 
munus  requirit.  Et  hand  scio  an  effecerint  haec, 
ut  tuus  adventus  aliis  gratissimus  sit.  Sed  nobis 
alias  et  diversas  rationes  hoc  idem  eiFecisse  satis 
intelligo. 

Tu  enim  neque  nobis  ignotus  hue  advenis  nee 
morum  nostrorum  imperitus  es.  Jamdiu  te  novi- 
mus;  a  tuis  labris  verba  sapientia  et  benigna  seepe 
audivimus ;    tecum   multas   horas  bene   et  jucunde 
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peregimus.  Hac  consuetudine,  ut  solet,  nos,  igna- 
ri  te  nostrum  prsesidem  futurum  esse,  sensim  et  ne 
consulto  quidem  ducti  sumus,  nt  te  admiraremur, 
veneraremur,  denique  amaremus.  Quare  iis,  qui 
te  in  hoc  munere  constituerunt,  quam  maximas 
gratias  agimus,  neque  unquam  agere  desinemus. 
Jam  nostrum  est,  id  quod  libere  et  sincere  polli- 
cemur,  gestis  nostris  gratias  tibi  referre;  et  de- 
inceps  nobis  licebit,  speramus,  eadem  beneficia,  quse 
nos  a  te  accepimus,  multis  aliis  te  conferre  videre. 
Quae  cum  ita  sint,  iterum  rogo,  quis  potiorem 
nobis  laetitise  causam  habeat"?  Qui  dux  auspiciis 
melioribus  unquam  summo  imperio  potitus  est, 
aut  sues  sui  ipsius  amantiores  habuif?  Qui  po- 
pulus  talem  principem  unquam  accepit,  peritam 
et  doctum  simul  notum  atque  amatum?  Nemo, 
lisec  animo  volvens,  dubitabit  quin,  si  quidem  for- 
tuna  dignis  favet,  prosperitas  non  solum  adhuc  in- 
audita,  sed  ne  sperata  quidem,  nostram  universita- 
tem  maneat. 
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For  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  the  cere- 
mony which  we  are  now  assembled  to  perform, 
some  as  actors,  others  as  witnesses,  has  been  re- 
peated in  this  place  whenever  occasions  like  the 
present  have  occurred.  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
efficacy  or  the  uses  of  this  ceremony  have  been 
explained  in  words;  and  perhaps  it  woidd  be  in 
vain  to  look  for  any  other  explanation,  than  that 
afforded  by  the  symbols  around  us,  and  the  forms 
which  pass  before  our  eyes.  And  yet,  a  usage  so 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  and  sanctioned  from 
the  first  by  the  approval  and  participation  of  men 
illustrious  in  the  annals  of  letters  and  in  public 
stations,  claims  our  respect,  and  carries  with  itself 
the  evidence  that  it  is  not  without  a  significant 
import. 

The  presence  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  on  all  these 
occasions,  and  the  formality  with  which  he  invests 
the  new  officer  with  his  responsible  charge,  are 
tokens  of  the  abiding  interest  which  the  Common- 
wealth has  taken  in  the  welfare  of  this  ancient 
University;  and  they  tacitly  impose  on  its  govern- 
ors an  obligation  to  manage    its  affairs  with  such 
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a  measure  of  fidelity,  vigilance,  and  wisdom,  as 
shall  fulfil  the  hopes  of  its  friends,  and  at  least 
deserve  the  approbation  of  a  discerning  and  en- 
lightened public. 

There  are  other  considerations,  which  give  mean- 
ing to  this  ceremony,  and  a  voice  to  its  mute 
symbols.  The  recollections  of  the  past  throng 
upon  us  while  we  gather  around  the  spot  con- 
secrated by  the  prayers  of  our  Puritan  Fathers, 
watched  over  with  an  earnest  solicitude  by  their 
descendants,  and  rendered  memorable  by  the  thou- 
sands who  have  gone  forth  to  adorn  and  bless 
the  generations  with  which  they  have  mingled. 
How  many  have  drawn  from  this  fountain  the 
pure  waters  of  truth  and  faith,  which  have  made 
them  shining  lights  in  the  Christian  Church;  how 
many  have  treasured  up  here  the  stores  of  sci- 
ence, which  have  enabled  them  to  become  the  bene- 
factors of  their  race  in  the  practice  of  the  healing 
art;  how  many  have  gone  out  to  expound  and  ad- 
minister the  laws,  which  are  the  only  safeguards 
of  the  order  and  happiness  of  society;  how  many, 
who  stood  foremost  among  the  patriots  that  es- 
poused the  cause  and  controlled  the  destiny  of  a 
great  people  struggling  for  liberty  and  their  rights  ! 
Who  were  the  men  that  first  sounded  the  alarm 
of  encroachment  and  aggression,  that  first  vindi- 
cated with  their  pens  and  their  eloquence  the 
claims  of  America  to  freedom  and  justice,  and 
whose  bold  appeals  in  Faneuil  Hall  were  heard 
to  the  remotest  corners  of  the  land,  and  wakened 
a  responsive  echo  in  the  hearts  of  millions  ?     They 
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were  sons  of  Harvard.  On  this  spot  they  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  ancient  liberty,  here  they  learned  the 
art  of  conveying  it  to  others,  and  here  began  the 
discipline  of  mind  and  character  which  led  them 
to  victory. 

But  I  shall  not  exhaust  the  brief  hour  allotted 
to  me,  by  calling  up  visions  of  the  past,  or  re- 
viving associations,  although  deeply  interesting  in 
themselves  and  worthy  of  being  cherished.  Topics 
of  a  different  kind,  on  an  occasion  like  the  pres- 
ent, would  seem  to  claim  our  thoughts.  Let  me 
ask  your  attention,  therefore,  to  a  few  remarks  on 
the  means,  methods,  and  objects  of  a  collegiate 
education,  particularly  such  as  are  adapted  to  the 
present  state  and  prospects  of  our  own  country. 

The  ends  to  be  obtained  by  all  the  plans  and 
forms  of  education  are  the  same;  mental  and 
moral  discipline,  training  the  faculties  to  vigorous 
and  continued  effort,  refining  the  taste,  establishing 
the  principles  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  storing 
the  mind  with  knowledge.  But  there  are  degrees 
in  these  acquisitions.  Theorists  may  talk  or  dream 
of  a  complete  education ;  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  reality.  Life  itself  is  a  school,  in  which  every 
man  learns  till  his  waning  glass  runs  out.  Ex- 
perience teaches  more  than  the  college;  the  daily 
wonders  of  nature  and  the  stirring  world,  more 
than  books.  In  colleges  we  lay  the  foundation, 
we  begin  the  work,  and  our  main  concern  is,  that 
it  be  well  begun. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  an  axiom,  that  popular 
education  is  the  result  of  free  institutions.     If  this 
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truth  were  not  self-evident,  all  history  proves,  that, 
in  proportion  as  the  rulers  of  mankind  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  despotic  or  arbitrary  systems 
of  government,  their  steady  effort  has  been  to  riv- 
et upon  the  people  the  chains  of  ignorance ;  to  en- 
slave the  mind,  that  they  might  subdue  the  will. 
Popular  education  is  that,  which  opens  wide  the 
doors  of  intelligence,  not  only  to  favored  classes, 
but  to  every  individual,  raising  every  mind  to  as 
high  a  degree  of  culture,  and  furnishing  it  with 
as  copious  a  store  of  knowledge,  as  is  consistent 
with  its  capacity,  and  the  sphere  it  is  destined 
to  fill  in  the  various  relations  of  life.  In  a  free 
country,  therefore,  where  liberty  of  thought  and 
speech  is  unchecked,  where  there  are  no  artificial 
distinctions  of  classes,  where  every  employment  is 
accessible  to  those  who  prove  themselves  worthy 
and  competent,  it  may  justly  be  said,  that  col- 
leges are  established  for  the  people,  that  they  are 
no  more  than  links  in  the  chain  of  popular  edu- 
cation. 

But,  in  the  very  order  of  things,  there  must 
be  a  variety  of  employments,  a  gradation  in  their 
relative  importance  and  utility,  suited  to  the  immu- 
table laws  of  physical  and  social  existence,  as 
there  is  also  a  gradation  in  the  capacity  and  orig- 
inal powers  of  the  human  mind.  Hence  the  ne- 
cessity, in  every  well-balanced  state  of  society,  of 
providing  the  means  of  education  adapted  to  this 
order  of  things ;  the  necessity  of  colleges,  and 
schools  of  various  ranks,  differing  in  their  organ- 
ization and  immediate  objects,  but  cooperating  to 
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aid  and  sustain  each  other,  and  to  confer  the 
greatest  amount  of  benefit  upon  society  at  large. 
If  you  break  any  link  in  the  chain,  every  part  will 
be  weakened.  Take  away  the  colleges,  and  the  in- 
termediate and  the  common  schools  will  be  without 
teachers  and  higher  examples ;  remove  the  schools, 
and  the  colleges  will  fall ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the 
vitality  of  popular  education  consists  in  the  inti- 
mate relations  and  close  union  of  all  its  parts. 
The  interests  of  the  whole  people  are  deeply  con- 
cerned in  having  these  relations  and  this  union 
steadily  maintained  and  strengthened. 

Among  the  privileges  conferred  upon  us  by  the 
wisdom  and  beneficent  forethought  of  our  fathers, 
in  the  political  fabric  they  erected  for  us,  it  is 
not  the  least  that  education,  in  its  widest  com- 
pass and  highest  degree,  is  not  only  allowed,  but 
encouraged,  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  our  political 
rights,  and  the  first  element  of  our  social  happi- 
ness. It  is  true,  that  colleges  had  their  origin  un- 
der arbitrary  governments,  and  flourished  in  ages 
of  comparative  darkness.  But  what  were  these 
colleges'?  For  centuries  they  were  theatres  of  dis- 
putation about  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle,  the  meta- 
physics of  a  mystical  theology,  and  the  scholastic 
jargon,  miscalled  philosophy,  which  exhausted  the 
powers  of  reason,  and  bewildered  the  imagination, 
in  vain  attempts  to  penetrate  a  labyrinth  which 
had  neither  beginning  nor  end,  centre  nor  circum- 
ference. The  clergy  in  their  solitary  reveries,  and 
men  of  visionary  fancies,  were  the  chief  actors  in 
these  scenes  of  dialectic  warfare,  while  the  world 
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at  large  knew  as  little  about  tliem,  and  were  as 
little  concerned,  as  if  they  had  been  the  pastimes 
of  dreamers  on  another  planet.  Ponderous  books 
were  written,  neglected,  and  forgotten.  "  Our  pub- 
lic libraries,"  says  Hallam,  "  are  cemeteries  of  de- 
parted reputation ;  and  the  dust  accumulating  upon 
their  untouched  volumes  speaks  as  forcibly  as  the 
grass  that  waves  over  the  ruins  of  Babylon."  Even 
despotism  itself  could  find  nothing  to  reprove  or 
distrust  in  colleges  like  these,  but  would  rather 
rejoice  that  the  energies  of  thinking  minds  and 
bold  spirits  should  be  expended  on  such  empty 
nothingness ;  and  when  learning,  in  its  genuine 
garb,  by  a  slow  and  silent  progress,  penetrated 
the  cloisters  and  the  schools  of  philosophy,  it  was 
tolerated,  and  sometimes  fostered,  while  it  kept 
aloof  from  the  busy  world,  and  touched  not  the 
springs  that  moved  the  wheels  of  state. 

Our  colleges  are  strictly  of  American  origin,  or- 
ganization, and  growth,  bearing  but  a  slight  re- 
semblance in  these  respects  to  any  European  model. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Colleges,  sometimes  Uni- 
versities ;  but,  whatever  distinctive  meaning  these 
words  may  possess  as  applied  to  the  higher  insti- 
tutions of  the  Old  World,  they  are  in  this  coun- 
try perfectly  synonymous,  made  so  by  usage  and 
common  consent,  the  controlling  law  of  language. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  the  name  University 
more  properly  designates  an  institution,  in  which 
the  professional  schools  are  combined  with  the  de- 
partment for  elementary  studies.  Such  a  designa- 
tion would  undoubtedly  be  convenient,  and  it  would 
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remove  the  ambiguity  which,  now  exists,  but  it 
has  not  yet  been  established  as  distinctive  by  the 
public  voice,  nor  is  it  likely  to  become  current, 
while  charters  of  new  colleges  are  annually  grant- 
ed, and  every  corporation  exercises  the  right  of  se- 
lecting the  name.  If  this  can  be  deemed  an  evil, 
or  an  inconvenience,  we  may  be  consoled  by  the 
fact,  that  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  Europe  the 
same  usage  has  prevailed  from  early  time.  Insti- 
tutions similar  in  character,  and  others  differing 
in  essential  points,  have  been  indiscriminately  de- 
nominated Colleges  or  Universities. 

I  have  said,  that  our  colleges  are  of  American 
growth.  It  was  not  the  policy  of  the  British  govern- 
ment to  encourage  education  in  the  Colonies.  They 
must  have  the  credit,  however,  of  having  thrown 
no  direct  obstacles  in  the  way;  and  it  is  not 
probable,  that  all  the  statesmen  of  England  were 
of  the  same  mind  as  the  king's  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  said,  in  an  official  despatch,  "  I  thank 
God,  that  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  printing; 
and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have,  these  hundred  years." 
The  enlightened  men,  who  crossed  the  seas  to  seek 
an  asylum  and  a  home  in  the  wilderness  of  New 
England,  took  a  different  view  of  this  matter. 
Scarcely  had  they  landed  on  these  shores,  when 
they  planted  a  college,  and  provided  by  legal  en- 
actments for  free  schools ;  pioneers  in  the  great 
work  of  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  the  most 
sagacious  and  successful  in  enlisting  the  hearts  of 
the  people  in  the  same  cause,  and  transmitting  to 
successive  generations    their  own    spirit,   the   hope, 
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the  ardor,  the  resolute  ]3ui'pose,  that  have  carried 
steadily  forward  the  enterprise  which  they  so  no- 
bly began.  Their  example  was  followed  by  their 
neighbours ;  yet  colleges  sprang  up  slowly,  and  for 
half  a  century.  Harvard  was  the  only  college  found- 
ed by  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  the  New 
World.  When  the  Stamp  Act  was  passed,  that 
memorable  era  in  the  history  of  mankind,  there 
were  only  five  others,  one  in  each  of  the  Colonies 
of  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Virginia.  These  were  all  erected  at  the 
charge  of  the  inhabitants,  mostly  by  private  dona- 
tions, aided  in  some  instances  by  legislative  grants, 
without  any  direct  patronage  or  encouragement 
from  Great  Britain ;  except  .  the  College  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  in  Virginia,  which  historians  tell 
us  was  fostered  by  the  bounty  of  the  sovereigns 
Avhose  name  it  bears.  And  what  was  this  bounty  ? 
The  royal  consent  that  about  two  thousand  pounds 
of  quitrents,  collected  from  the  people  themselves 
by  a  tax  on  their  lands,  should  be  diverted  to 
that  object,  and  permission  to  levy  an  impost  on 
their  own  commerce  for  a  permanent  income. 

As  our  colleges  are  of  American  origin  and 
growth,  so  they  have  been  constituted  according 
to  the  ideas  of  their  founders,  with  little  refer- 
ence to  similar  establishments  in  other  countries. 
In  almost  all  the  essential  parts  they  are  copies 
one  of  another,  as  well  in  the  outlines  as  in  the 
interior  organization  and  practical  details ;  and  to 
Harvard  belongs  the  honor,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,    of  serving    as    the   original   model    for   the 
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hundred  and  twenty  colleges,  which  now  exist 
either  in  reality  or  name  in  the  American  Union. 
The  requisitions  for  entrance,  the  amount  of  in- 
struction communicated,  the  books  studied,  the 
modes  of  discipline,  may  be  different ;  but  the  ad- 
mission of  a  class  at  the  same  time  annually,  a 
residence  of  four  years,  and  a  degree  in  course  at 
the  end  of  that  term  to  all,  who  have  escaped 
high  censures  and  passed  their  examinations  credit- 
ably, are  the  characteristic  features  of  an  Ameri- 
can college  or  university. 

Whether  this  system  is  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  for  the  education  of  youth  in  this  country, 
or  in  any  country,  might  be  a  matter  of  theoretical 
inquiry,  although  at  present  it  would  be  fruitless. 
The  system  is  established,  and  all  that  can  now 
be  done,  by  those  who  have  it  in  charge,  is  to 
carry  it  out  faithfully.  The  steadiness  with  which 
it  has  been  adhered  to  for  a  long  period,  in  the 
various  States  of  the  Union,  would  seem  to  claim 
for  it  the  sanction  of  experience,  and  to  prove  its 
adaptation  to  the  condition  of  society  and  to  the 
political  and  social  basis  upon  which  it  rests. 

The  collegiate  course  occupies  the  intermediate 
space  in  a  man's  life  between  his  early  and  his 
professional  studies  ;  and  the  question  is,  how  this 
space,  these  intercalary  years,  can  be  filled  up  in 
a  manner  the  most  profitable  to  the  student,  and 
so  as  to  afford  the  best  preparation  for  his  future 
progress.  And  here  we  are  not  to  take  into  the 
account  an  individual  only,  or  any  particular  num- 
ber of  individuals,  but  young  men  collectively,  who 
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must  pass  through  some  uniform  course  applica- 
ble to  the  whole.  If  a  system  could  be  contrived, 
by  which  instruction  should  be  given  to  each  stu- 
dent in  exact  proportion  to  his  capacity,  his  dili- 
gence, and  attainments,  and  the  rules  of  discipline 
should  be  applied  only  so  far  as  to  secure  atten- 
tion and  stimulate  effort,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  more  effectual  in  its  results.  But  this  is  im- 
possible, without  the  entire  apparatus  of  a  college 
for  every  student,  or  the  very  small  number  whose 
natural  endowments,  previous  culture,  and  motives 
to  exertion,  are  nearly  the  same ;  and  these  are 
points  which  could  not  be  ascertained  by  any  pro- 
cess of  inquiry  or  examination. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  the  interior  of  this  sys- 
tem. How  does  it  operate,  what  are  its  advan- 
tages, what  its  defects  1  Within  the  time  pre- 
scribed, and  at  the  period  of  life  in  which  young 
men  are  sent  to  our  colleges,  we  can  neither  ex- 
pect nor  hope  to  do  any  thing  more  than  lay  a 
foundation,  upon  which  the  future  man  may  him- 
self erect  the  durable  structure  of  his  usefulness, 
success,  or  fame.  We  have  shown  to  him  some 
of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  has  to  contend, 
we  have  taught  him  the  art  of  mastering  them, 
and  it  must  now  depend  on  himself  to  conquer 
them  and  win  the  prize ;  the  inestimable  prize  of 
a  good  name,  a  reputation  untarnished,  and  a  stand- 
ing and  an  influence  which  will  enable  him  to  ele- 
vate his  own  fortunes,  and  to  become  a  benefac- 
tor to  his  fellow-men.  We  have  assisted  him  to 
train  his  mind  to  habits  of  thought  and  attention, 
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to  exercise  and  apply  its  own  powers,  to  enlarge 
its  bounds  by  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
elementary  facts  of  the  sciences,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical,  and,  by  all  these  combined,  to  form 
the  character,  invigorate  the  understanding,  and 
incite  the  heart  and  the  will  to  generous  and  no- 
ble aspirations. 

The  method  of  teaching  by  periodical  classes, 
inherent  in  our  college  system,  of  administering 
the  same  discipline  to  each  member,  and  requiring 
from  each  the  same  amount  of  study,  is  defective, 
but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  apply  or  de- 
vise a  remedy.  It  should  not  be  overlooked,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  the  business  of  a  college  to  pro- 
vide a  liberal  education  for  all  its  members  taken 
in  the  aggregate,  and  to  afford  equal  opportuni- 
ties and  facilities  to  all.  This  is  expected,  and 
justly  expected,  by  every  parent  who  intrusts  his 
son,  during  a  most  interesting  and  important  peri- 
od of  his  life,  to  the  charge  of  a  college  board ; 
and  teachers,  holding  this  responsible  charge,  would 
be  unfaithful  to  their  trust,  if  they  were  to  make 
distinctions  by  any  artificial  arrangements,  which 
should  imply  more  care  and  attention  to  any  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  students,  than  is  given  to 
all  the  others  collectively.  Moreover,  the  theory 
of  the  system  is,  that  every  student  shall  attend 
to  the  whole  college  course,  and  that  the  studies 
prescribed  are  requisite  and  sufficient  to  prepare 
him  for  his  future  pursuits  ;  and  when  we  send  him 
abroad,  we  testify  in  a  formal  manner,  by  his  diplo- 
ma, that  he  has  received  this  instruction. 
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Nor  is  this  division  of  classes  without  its  ad- 
vantages, when  viewed  in  another  light,  which  may 
to  some  extent  compensate  its  defects.  If  the  for- 
mation of  character,  by  experience  and  discipline, 
is  a  primary  object  in  a  young  man's  education, 
as  will  not  be  doubted,  he  could  scarcely  be  placed 
under  more  favorable  circumstances  for  this  object 
than  in  a  college  class.  An  uninterrupted  in- 
timacy of  four  years,  on  terms  of  perfect  equal- 
ity, with  associates  possessing  various  dispositions 
and  mental  endowments,  and  at  an  age  when  the 
power  of  observation  is  acute,  and  the  mind  and 
heart  are  susceptible  of  quick  impressions,  must 
furnish  problems  in  the  study  of  human  nature, 
more  deep  in  substance  and  true  in  their  solution, 
than  would  occur  in  a  much  longer  time  amidst 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  the  world.  Indeed,  the 
class  is  a  little  world  of  itself,  an  epitome  of  the 
theatre  on  which  men  are  acting  with  larger  de- 
signs, but  moved  by  the  same  impulses,  the  same 
passions,  the  same  hopes  and  fears.  Again,  it  is 
an  admirable  school  for  those  minds,  found  in 
youth  as  well  as  in  age,  which  are  afflicted  with 
the  unhappy  infirmity  of  conceit.  The  organ  of 
self-esteem,  however  prominent,  will  soon  be  re- 
duced to  its  level  by  the  attrition  of  a  college  class. 

There  is  another  advantage  of  no  trivial  import 
to  the  destinies  of  a  young  man.  Friendships  are 
formed,  ties  are  cemented  by  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  character,  endeared  by  mutual  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and  by  a  confidence  deeply  rooted  when  the 
heart  is  young,  open,  and  generous.     Such  friend- 
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ships  endure ;  they  rise  above  the  vicissitudes  of 
life  and  defy  the  power  of  change ;  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  a  solace  and  a  joy.  I  envy  not 
the  man,  who,  after  leaving  his  Alma  Mater,  can 
look  back  with  a  cold  and  vacant  indifference  to 
the  years  he  has  passed  under  her  beneficent  guar- 
dianship, or  who  does  not  grasp  the  hand  of  a 
classmate,  however  long  the  separation  and  in  w^hat- 
ever  clime,  with  an  emotion  which  he  can  feel,  but 
not  describe. 

There  are  those,  who  would  apply  a  remedy  to 
one  of  the  defects  of  this  method  of  arranging 
classes ;  that  is,  the  supposed  evil  of  requiring  all 
the  members  to  advance  by  equal  steps.  They 
would  break  the  class  into  sections,  assigning  to 
each  an  amount  of  study  proportioned  to  its  abil- 
ity or  its  diligence. 

This  scheme  has  a  plausible  aspect,  and  it  cer- 
tainly affords  to  a  few  an  opportunity  for  a  more 
rapid  progress  and  larger  attainments.  But  it  may 
wtU  be  questioned  whether  justice  is  done  to  the 
whole,  by  granting  this  privilege  to  a  few.  If  you 
put  all  the  best  scholars  into  one  division,  those 
of  an  intermediate  rank  into  a  second,  and  the 
less  gifted,  those  who  have  been  imperfectly  pre- 
pared, the  idle,  and  the  negligent,  into  a  third, 
you  create  as  many  standards  of  execution,  and 
take  away  at  least  from  the  majority  of  the  class 
the  stimulus  produced  by  high  examples  of  ex- 
cellence. It  is  true,  you  administer  strong  in- 
citement to  those  in  the  upper  division,  but  they 
do   not    need   it.     Favored  by  higher  gifts  of  na- 
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ture,  or  by  opportunities  for  better  preparation 
before  entering  college,  and  urged  onward  by  as- 
piring hopes  and  by  the  spur  of  ambition,  they 
may  safely  be  left  to  themselves. 

The  case  is  essentially  different  with  those,  to 
whom  nature  has  been  less  bountiful  or  fortune 
less  propitious.  They  want  encouragement,  con- 
fidence, hope.  Let  them  at  least  have  the  comfort 
of  uncertainty,  connected  with  the  conviction,  which 
will  speedily  be  pressed  upon  them,  that,  at  what- 
ever point  they  may  set  their  mark,  the  prize  is 
not  to  be  won  without  diligence  and  close  appli- 
cation. What  can  be  expected  from  those,  who 
are  doomed  to  stand  in  the  lowest  ranks'?  The 
student  of  moderate  parts  will  yield  to  his  fate 
with  reckless  indifference ;  the  sensitive  and  diffi- 
dent will  sink  back  in  despair,  his  expectations 
blighted,  his  hopes  cut  off  in  the  bloom.  Nor 
can  the  moral  influence  upon  those  in  the  upper 
division  be  the  most  salutary.  It  certainly  will 
not  teach  them  humilit}^  nor  self-distrust,  nor 
the  graces  of  condescension;  virtues  and  orna- 
ments which  they  are  quite  as  likely  to  want  as 
their  less  fortunate  associates.  In  short,  any  ar- 
rangement, which  tends  to  wound  the  sensibility 
of  one  portion  of  the  class  and  elate  the  pride  of 
another,  is  wrong  in  principle,  mischievous  in  prac- 
tice, and  utterly  repugnant  to  that  strict  impar- 
tiality and  equal  justice,  which  we  are  bound  to 
exercise  towards  the  whole. 

The  supporters  of  this  scheme  uphold  it  by  the 
doctrine,   that  it  is    the    duty    of  a   college   at   all 
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events  to  make  a  few  first-rate  scholars,  and  leave 
the  others  to  profit  by  their  opportunities  according 
to  their  capacity  or  inclination.  This  is  a  radical 
error,  at  variance  with  the  first  principle  upon  which 
our  collegiate  system  is  founded.  Unquestionably 
we  should  endeavour,  by  every  exertion  and  every 
motive,  to  raise  high  the  standard  of  scholarship, 
and  offer  encouragement  to  those  who  would  come 
up  to  it ;  yet  our  duty  demands  of  us  to  apply  the 
means,  as  well  as  the  encouragement,  alike  to  all. 
We  are  educating  men  for  the  public,  for  the  open 
conflicts  of  life,  rather  than  for  the  thoughtful  seclu- 
sion of  the  closet;  we  are  preparing  them  to  enter 
upon  the  multifarious  aff'airs  of  the  world,  without 
pretending  to  instruct  them  in  those  affairs.  It  is 
our  business,  as  far  as  we  can,  to  qualify  young  men 
to  sustain  with  dignity,  intelligence,  and  success  the 
station  of  an  American  citizen,  in  all  its  relations  and 
duties.  If  they  would  be  scholars  or  statesmen,  if 
they  would  adorn  the  learned  professions,  gather  up 
the  gains  of  commerce,  or  speed  the  plough  or  the 
loom,  these  are  arts  and  mysteries,  which  they  must 
still  learn  for  themselves,  starting  in  their  adventur- 
ous career  from  the  threshold  of  the  college. 

Another  feature  in  our  collegiate  system  is  the 
multitude  of  subjects  required  to  be  taught  within  a 
given  time.  Formerly  the  classics,  metaphysics,  logic 
and  rhetoric,  ethics  and  the  evidences  of  revealed 
religion,  the  elementary  principles  of  natural  law, 
mathematics,  and  an  introduction  to  the  exact  sci- 
ences, were  thought  enough  to  occupy  the  attention 
and  employ  the  labors  of  a  student  for  four  years. 
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But  such  have  been  the  prodigious  discoveries  in  the 
sciences,  so  rich  are  the  treasures  drawn  by  the  nat- 
uralist from  the  resources  of  the  physical  world,  so 
fertile  the  inventive  powers  of  men  in  unfolding  new 
theories  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  in  analyzing  the 
principles  and  causes  at  work  in  the  operations  of 
human  affairs,  and  so  eager  has  become  the  desire 
of  knowing  these  things,  that  the  circle  of  what  is 
called  a  liberal  education  has  been  greatly  enlarged 
since  the  days  of  our  fathers.  The  plan  of  instruc- 
tion must  be  expanded  in  due  proportions,  and  it  is 
a  problem  difficult  even  in  theory,  but  much  more  so 
in  practice,  how  far  one  branch  shall  be  curtailed  to 
make  way  for  another,  which  of  them  shall  have  the 
preference,  and  in  what  order  the  whole  shall  be  so 
adjusted  that  each  may  fall  into  its  appropriate 
place,  and  contribute  its  appropriate  share. 

If  you  appeal  to  the  general  voice,  you  will  be 
met  by  a  conflict  of  opinions  that  would  multiply 
rather  than  clear  away  the  difficulties.  Each  man 
would  judge  according  to  his  own  ideas  of  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  particular  studies ;  ideas  derived 
rather  from  individual  predilections  than  from  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  subject.  Some 
value  lightly  every  kind  of  study,  which  does  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  direct  utility.  Others  would  have 
the  thinking  and  reasoning  faculties  mainly  culti- 
vated ;  while  others,  again,  would  recommend,  as 
the  highest  achievement,  the  art  of  communicating 
thoughts  by  a  mastery  over  language,  so  as  to  cap- 
tivate and  convince  a  listening  multitude,  or  impress 
great  truths  and  brilliant  conceptions  on  the  reading 
world. 
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A  mere  knowledge  of  facts  and  things  is  too  often 
looked  upon  as  the  ultimate  end  of  education,  where- 
as it  is  little  else  than  an  accident,  the  natural  result 
of  the  discipline  and  training  requisite  to  form  an 
educated  man.  It  depends  on  the  single  faculty  of 
memory,  which  often  exists  with  surprising  activ- 
ity where  the  other  faculties  are  languid  or  obtuse. 
Knowledge  of  principles  and  causes  is  the  fruit  of 
experience,  observation,  thought,  solid  and  abiding  ; 
deeply  wrought  into  the  mind,  till  it  becomes  an  as- 
similated part  of  the  intellectual  man.  This  is  the 
work  of  education,  and  its  chief  work. 

To  accumulate  one  new  branch  of  study  upon 
another,  therefore,  after  the  measure  is  already  full, 
each  claiming  a  portion  of  the  student's  time,  is  to 
embarrass  rather  than  facilitate  his  progress  ;  yet 
this  is  the  task  which  public  opinion  and  the  spirit 
of  the  times  now  impose  on  young  men  and  on  their 
instructors.  One  remedy  only  can  ever  be  effectual, 
which  is,  to  extend  the  time  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  the  required  labor.  But  parents  are  in  so 
much  haste  to  see  their  sons  engaged  in  the  busy 
and  bustling  concerns  of  life,  and  young  men,  carried 
away  by  the  influences  around  them,  are  so  eager  to 
press  forward  into  the  active  scenes  of  manhood, 
that  no  college  has  yet  ventured,  in  any  adequate 
degree,  to  enlarge  its  requisitions.  We  are  compel- 
led to  struggle  along  as  we  can  through  these  diffi- 
culties, satisfied  that  our  task  is  imperfectly  executed, 
and  consoling  ourselves  with  the  conviction,  that  we 
can  do  no  more,  till  some  mode  shall  be  discovered 
of  retarding  the  stream  of  time  or  quickening  the 
powers  of  intellect. 
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As  an  experiment  for  encountering  these  obstacles 
with  some  hope  of  success,  a  plan  has  been  devised, 
and  partially  adopted,  sometimes  called  the  volun- 
tary, sometimes  the  elective  system,  by  which  the 
student  is  allowed  to  choose  certain  branches  of 
study  and  neglect  others  ;  the  same  privilege  that  is 
assumed  by  all  after  leaving  college,  when  they  select 
law,  divinity,  medicine,  or  such  other  branch  as  their 
tastes  or  objects  in  life  suggest.  The  questions  here 
are,  when  this  liberty  of  choice  should  begin  ;  or  at 
what  point  in  a  young  man's  education  it  may  be 
said,  that  he  has  bestowed  sufficient  attention  on  all 
the  studies,  in  the  aggregate,  which  are  necessary  to 
qualify  him  in  the  best  manner  to  enter  upon  his 
subsequent  pursuits  ;  or  whether  it  is  wise  to  en- 
courage him  to  devote  his  time  to  one  particular 
study,  which  may  please  his  fancy  at  the  moment,  in 
preference  to  another,  which  he  may  afterwards  find 
equally  or  perhaps  more  essential  to  his  success.  It 
is  a  fallacy  to  infer,  that,  because  he  makes  himself 
highly  accomplished  in  one  study,  he  is  therefore  the 
better  scholar.  What  he  gains  in  one,  he  must 
necessarily  lose  in  another,  for  his  time  is  a  constant 
quantity,  which  he  can  neither  diminish  nor  enlarge  ; 
and  if  he  consumes  this  in  one  kind  of  study,  he  will 
have  none  left  for  another.  Hence,  there  is  no  posi- 
tive advantage  in  this  method,  as  affording  the  means 
of  training  the  mind  or  forming  habits  of  attention, 
nor  as  contributing  to  increase  the  amount  of  acqui- 
sition. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry,  also,  upon  what  prin- 
ciple the  choice  is  to  be  mode.     Is  it  certain  that  in 
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each  case  the  study  most  important  to  the  individual 
will  be  selected  ?  Is  a  young  man  in  the  midst  of 
his  college  life  the  best  judge  1  In  most  cases,  what 
will  be  the  ground  of  his  preference  ?  Will  he  not 
be  apt  to  look  upon  that  study  as  the  most  useful  to 
him,  which  appears  the  most  attractive,  and  which 
demands  the  least  labor  ]  Does  he  stop  to  consider, 
whether  the  study  of  his  choice  is  really  the  one 
which  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  him  in  the  end  ] 
Moreover,  has  he  any  clear  proof,  or  even  a  convic- 
tion upon  probable  evidence,  that  the  study  he  neg- 
lects will  not  be  necessary  to  his  future  success  1 
Suppose  he  were  to  become  an  engineer,  how  far  will 
his  double  portion  of  Greek  and  Latin  compensate 
for  the  mathematics,  which  he  thought  too  hard  to 
be  mastered  in  college,  and  which  he  easily  persuad- 
ed himself  could  be  of  little  use  anywhere  ] 

In  another  view,  this  plan  tends  to  derange  the 
balance  by  which  a  collegiate  course  is  adjusted.  It 
has  been  seen,  that  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
such  a  course  is  the  equality  with  which  its  privi- 
leges and  requisitions  are  apportioned.  The  class 
system  rests  on  this  basis,  and  the  principle  pervad- 
ing the  whole  is,  that  the  studies  required  of  all  the 
students  ought  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  occupy  their 
time,  and  that  these  are  necessary  to  fill  up  the  meas- 
ure of  a  thorough  education.  If  you  mar  this  ar- 
rangement by  disturbing  just  proportions,  you  un- 
settle the  course  of  mental  discipline,  which  should 
ascend  step  by  step,  gaining  strength  as  it  advances ; 
you  give  double  weight  to  one  kind  of  study  at  the 
expense  of  another ;  you  cultivate  some  of  the  facul- 
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ties  with  undue  appliances,  whilst  others  are  over- 
looked ;  you  make  young  men  adepts  in  some 
branches,  and  leave  them  scarcely  initiated  in  others ; 
you  send  them  into  the  world  stored  with  acquire- 
ments, which  they  may  never  have  occasion  to  use, 
and  deficient  in  those,  of  which  they  will  speedily 
feel  the  want. 

Such  are  the  defects  of  this  plan;  yet  some  will 
say,  and  perhaps  with  truth,  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  picture.  There  are  those  who  think  the 
experiment  worthy  of  a  trial,  at  all  events  in  a  few 
of  the  studies.  It  may  be  so  ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the 
fewer  the  better.  Mathematics  may  be  an  exception. 
There  is  so  general  an  opinion  among  students,  par- 
ticularly in  their  early  college  life,  that  the  mysteries 
of  the  mathematics  are  above  their  comprehension, 
the  mathematical  faculty  being,  as  they  suppose,  a 
gift  of  nature  conferred  on  a  few  favored  mortals 
only,  that  it  might  be  hazardous  to  deny  a  position 
maintained  by  such  numbers,  although  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  it  is  the  result  of  resolute  and 
laborious  experiment  on  their  part.  To  accommo- 
date such  misgiving  minds,  however,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  leave  mathematics,  at  the  proper  stage  of 
the  college  course,  in  the  category  of  elective  studies. 

It  is  not  surprising,  perhaps,  that,  in  a  country 
where  everything  tends  to  practical  results,  where 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  love  of  action,  and  an 
exciting  interest  in  the  events  of  the  day  possess 
every  breast,  there  should  be  some  persons,  even 
among  the  reflecting  and  intelligent,  who  undervalue 
what  is  called  classical  learning.     It  is  often  asked, 
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AVliy  waste  so  much  time  in  studying  dead  languages, 
in  acquiring  Greek  and  Latin,  which  are  seldom  used 
afterwards  1  Why  not  fill  up  this  long  period  with 
studies  of  more  immediate  utility,  which,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  help  to  train  the  mind  and  form  the 
character,  communicate  a  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  which  may  be  turned  to  account  in  the  com- 
mon affairs  of  life  1 

In  reply  to  these  questions,  it  would  be  enough  to 
appeal  to  the  experience  of  ages,  an  argument  more 
powerful,  more  conclusive,  than  could  be  built  on 
any  train  of  theoretical  reasoning.  For  the  last 
thousand  years,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
where  learning  of  any  sort  has  been  thought  worthy 
of  attention,  under  every  form  of  government  and  at 
every  stage  of  civilization,  the  ancient  classics  have 
made  a  prominent  part  in  every  system  of  education. 
It  is  a  significant  fact,  also,  that  the  numerous  col- 
leges in  our  extended  republic,  it  is  believed  without 
exception,  have  followed  this  example. 

Nor  is  the  question  of  utility,  in  its  practical 
application,  so  clearly  settled  as  some  may  be  in- 
clined to  imagine.  AVhat  are  the  ancient  classics'? 
Models  of  the  most  perfect  languages  that  have 
been  written  or  spoken ;  depositories  of  profound 
thoughts  and  deep-searching  wisdom  ;  fountains  of 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  art,  which  modern  genius 
and  effort  have  never  surpassed,  seldom  equalled ; 
storehouses  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  of  his- 
tory, that  have  been  taught  to  mankind.  Is  there 
not  utility  in  drawing  treasures  from  sources  so 
rich    and  copious  ?     The   highest    attainment  of  a 
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man  of  action  and  of  thought  is  the  art  of  using 
language  with  accuracy,  elegance,  force,  and  effect. 
If  he  would  convince  or  persuade,  reason  or  in- 
struct, this  is  his  only  instrument,  strong  or  weak 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  with  which  he  wdelds 
it.  In  what  way  can  he  learn  this  more  than 
magic  art  with  so  much  facility  and  success,  as  by 
searching  into  the  principles,  detecting  the  beau- 
ties, weighing  the  force,  and  analyzing  the  struc- 
ture of  the  most  finished  and  refined  languages 
that  have  been  known  1  From  this  exercise  he 
derives  the  double  advantage  of  understanding  the 
principles  and  acquiring  the  use  of  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  of  participating  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
master-minds  of  the  world. 

It  is  a  most  encouraging  symptom  of  the  good 
taste  and  judgment  of  our  countrymen,  therefore, 
that  the  founders  of  colleges  everywhere  have 
made  the  ancient  classics  a  fundamental  element 
in  their  systems  of  instruction.  If  our  republic 
is  destined  ever  to  hold  an  elevated  rank  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  it  will  be  main- 
ly due  to  the  spirit  imbibed  from  these  unparal- 
leled models  of  antiquity,  which  have  come  down 
to  us  with  an  increasing  lustre,  and  exciting  a 
renewed  admiration  from  age  to  age.  And  would 
it  not  even  now  give  us  a  thrill  of  exultation,  if 
we  could  look  with  a  sure,  prophetic  eye  to  that 
distant  future,  when  the  period  opening  before  us 
shall  be  called  ancient  time,  and  behold  Ameri- 
can poets,  historians,  and  orators  standing  side  by 
side  with  the  Grecian  Homer,  Herodotus,  and  De- 
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mosthenes,  and  the  Roman  Virgil,  Tacitus,  and 
Cicero?  Can  we  imagine  a  brighter  glory  for  our 
rising  republic,  a  nobler  honor  on  the  escutcheon 
of  her  fame? 

I  have  thus  spoken  of  some  of  the  character- 
istics of  American  colleges,  and  of  the  system 
which  pervades  them  all.  We  have  seen  that 
they  are  similar  in  their  organization,  and  in  the 
objects  they  propose  to  accomplish,  each  aiming 
at  nothing  more  than  an  elementary  education 
suited  to  the  public  wants,  and  to  the  various 
conditions  of  young  men,  in  whatever  sphere  of 
action  they  may  afterwards  be  engaged.  The  pro- 
fessional schools  attached  to  some  of  them  arq  ex- 
traneous to  the  system,  engrafted  upon  the  stock, 
and  not  forming  an  original  and  constituent  part. 
It  is  a  misfortune  that  these  colleges  are  so  nu- 
merous as  to  diminish  very  essentially  the  weight, 
influence,  and  usefulness,  which  might  be  possessed 
and  diff"used  by  a  smaller  number,  in  which  the 
public  interest  and  patronage  should  centre.  Every 
separate  institution  must  have  a  body  of  instruc- 
tors, buildings,  library,  apparatus,  and  cabinets, 
and,  by  this  multiplication  of  the  same  objects  of 
charge,  a  vast  expenditure  is  necessary  for  attain- 
ing, in  many  instances,  small  results.  It  is  prob- 
able that  in  no  country  is  the  collegiate  system 
sustained  at  so  large  an  expense  annually,  as  at 
this  moment  in  the  United  States.  This  is  one 
of  the  penalties  we  must  pay,  however,  one  of  the 
sacrifices  we  must  make,  for  the  privilege  of  having 
a  national  character  and    name,  and   the   blessings 
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of  freedom  and  union.  Time  will  do  its  work,  ex- 
perience will  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and, 
under  the  smiles  of  Providence,  we  have  no  rea- 
son to  despair  of  the  literary  fortunes  of  our 
favored  land,  adorned  as  it  has  been  and  is  by 
names  already  inscribed  high  on  the  lists  of  fame, 
examples  for  the  aspiring  to  imitate,  and  affording 
presages  of  an  auspicious  future. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  it  may  not  be  deemed 
out  of  place  to  say  a  few  words  to  those  with 
whom  I  have  now  entered  into  relations  inter- 
esting to  me,  and,  I  will  hope,  not  less  so  to  them- 
selves. To  make  these  relations  profitable,  either 
to  you,  young  gentlemen,  or  to  me,  we  have  each 
our  several  duties  to  perform;  watchfulness,  coun- 
sel, a  just  estimate  of  motives,  firmness  in  exacting 
discipline,  and  kindness  at  all  times,  on  the  one 
part ;  cheerful  acquiescence,  a  docile  disposition, 
willingness  to  be  advised,  and  self-respect  guarding 
against  improper  license,  on  the  other. 

Experience  has  already  taught  you,  that  a  col- 
lege life  is  in  many  respects  a  life  of  restraints ;  and 
it  has  also  proved  to  you,  that  it  must  be  so  in 
the  nature  of  things.  Without  order,  system,  a 
strict  adherence  to  rules,  and  the  steady  pursuit 
of  an  object,  your  time  would  be  wasted  here ; 
worse  than  wasted,  for  idleness  generates  vice,  lax- 
ness  of  habit  soon  runs  to  laxness  of  principle,  and 
character,  that  sterling  treasure  of  manhood,  will  be- 
come a  ruin  in  the  very  prime  of  its  growth.  Rules 
must  be  obeyed,  not  because  they  are  rules,  but 
because    they  are  necessary  for   the   general  good. 
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and  for  individual  success.  The  ship  must  obey 
the  compass,  and  not  the  winds,  or  it  will  never 
reach  its  destined  port. 

But  restraints  are  easily  endured,  labors  easily 
performed,  when  a  noble  end  is  in  view,  and  a 
generous  heart  is  guided  by  a  lofty  purpose.  A 
love  of  excellence  is  the  highest  motive,  and  when 
this  settles  deeply  into  the  mind,  and  stirs  up  reso- 
lution, and  kindles  and  keeps  alive  the  bright  flame 
of  hope,  the  accidents  called  obstacles  will  gradu- 
ally disappear.  By  love  of  excellence  I  do  not 
mean  the  ambition  of  rapid  progress,  of  sudden  emi- 
nence, or  distinction  in  the  eyes  of  men.  I  mean 
the  love  of  truth  and  right,  of  honor  and  justice, 
the  love  of  distinction  as  enlarging  the  sphere  of 
usefulness,  increasing  the  power  of  doing  good,  im- 
pressing the  character  for  good  ends  on  others, 
and  diffusing  a  salutary  influence.  The  natural 
fruit  of  this  love  of  excellence  is  reputation,  a  fruit 
of  slow  growth,  requiring  sedulous,  patient,  and 
long-continued  culture ;  and  yet,  by  a  single  indis- 
cretion or  neglect,  it  may  perish  in  an  hour.  Be 
it  your  care,  your  earnest  and  unwearied  care,  first 
to  gain  this  inestimable  treasure,  next  to  guard 
and  preserve  it  with  unceasing  vigilance.  Worldly 
goods  may  fail,  worldly  honors  vanish,  defeated 
effort  may  bring  discouragement,  but  reputation 
rises  above  the  power  of  accident  and  the  hazards 
of  chance. 

We  open  to  you  here,  young  gentlemen,  the 
halls  of  instruction ;  we  invite  you  to  enter,  and 
present  you  with  motives;  we  extend  to  you  our 
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hands  to  help  you  onward,  and  our  hearts  to 
cheer  you  in  your  course.  Be  true  to  yourselves, 
and  true  to  us.  Remember  the  hopes  and  fears, 
the  wishes  and  expectations,  of  anxious  and  affec- 
tionate parents ;  look  forward  to  your  own  destiny 
in  future  years ;  and  then  resolve  to  take  your 
stand  on  the  high  ground  of  virtue  and  unflinch- 
ing effort,  and  to  maintain  it  manfully.  Let  your 
aims  be  excellence  and  reputation,  and  pursue  them 
to  the  end.  Resolve,  and,  let  me  repeat,  be  true 
to  yourselves,  and  your  work  will  be  done.  You 
will  go  from  us  an  honor  and  a  praise  to  your 
Alma  Mater,  receive  the  blessings  of  those  who 
are  most  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare ;  and, 
what  is  best  of  all,  you  will  carry  in  your  own 
breasts  the  joy  of  an  approving  conscience,  and 
the  buoyant  hope  of  a  bright  and  prosperous  fu- 
ture. 
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Mr.  President  and   Gentlemen    of 

The   Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society: 

The  next  difficulty,  after  gaming  courage  to  ad- 
dress so  distinguished  an  assembly,  is  the  choice 
of  a  subject.  The  orator's  habits  may,  through 
your  characteristic  courtesy,  influence  his  decision ; 
and,  as  you  have  laid  the  honorable  appointment 
upon  one  who  has  been  consecrated  an  advocate 
of  Christian  morals,  you  will  not  be  displeased,  if 
his  theme  should  accord  with  his  calling.  His 
task  will,  then,  be  more  proportionate  to  his  pow- 
ers; for  the  discovery  of  truth  is  seldom  a  privi- 
lege of  man,  and  the  illustration  of  well-known 
principles  in  a  manner  that  gives  them  attractive 
freshness  is  an  art  of  rare  genius ;  but  to  urge 
simply,  yet  earnestly,  the  motives  of  duty,  is  not 
above  the  pitch  of  an  ordinary  strength.  You 
have,  also,  gone  beyond  your  own  ranks,  (every 
man  of  which  were  more  worthy  of  the  office,)  and 
commanded  the  present  service  from  a  stranger  of 
a  distant  city,  nurtured   at   the   bosom    of  another 


Alma  Mater,  who,  without  a  drop  of  New  Eng- 
land blood  in  his  veins,  has  little  knowledge  of 
your  sectional  topics,  sympathies,  or  predilections ; 
therefore,  while  deeply  grateful  for  the  compliment, 
he  unhesitatingly  assumes  the  full  right,  which 
your  request  implies,  of  speaking  as  it  becomes 
him  before  a  society  of  American  scholars,  fear- 
less of  giving  offence  by  a  frank  utterance  of  his 
thoughts,  certain  of  a  kindly  hearing  from  those 
whom  talent,  cultivated  under  the  best  auspices, 
has  made  liberal,  candid,  and  considerate. 

The  Claims  of  our  Country  upon  its  Liter- 
ary Men  have  been  often  discussed;  but  the  field 
is  so  rich,  that  it  may  well  reward  an  hour's 
gleaning,  though  many  strong  reapers  have  gone 
before. 

Patriotism  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  a  vision- 
ary virtue,  existing  only  in  boyish  dreams,  romantic 
rhapsodies,  and  declamations  of  demagogues ;  by 
others  it  has  been  denounced  as  a  narrow  vice, 
the  opposite  of  Christian  philanthropy.  The  first 
are  at  variance  with  the  general  sense  of  mankind; 
the  last,  with  the  moral  economy  ordained  by 
God.  That  there  are  those  who,  while  professing 
love  for  their  country,  would  sacrifice  its  welfare 
to  their  selfishness,  proves  no  more  than  their 
infirmity  or  hypocrisy.  Human  Aveakness  is  no 
argument  against  the  reality  of  a  virtue ;  on  the 
contrary,  a  false  pretence  of  a  moral  principle  tes- 
tifies to  its  value,  for  cunning  bad  men  cloak  their 
evil   with   the    semblance    of   good.     It  were   mere 


commonplace    of  quotation  to   cite  instances  show- 
ing the  power  of  patriotic  sentiment.     Every  page 
of  history,  and   of  none   more   than    our   own,   re- 
cords its  courage  in  conflict,  or  its  devotion  under 
defeat.     Poetry,  the   language  which    genius    gives 
to  the  heart,  exults  with  its  pride,  or  saddens  with 
its    sorrow.      The   orator   appeals    to  it,   seldom  in 
vain,   as    among   the  strongest    passions  of  our  na- 
ture.    The    ethical    philosopher   defines    its    limits 
and  adjusts  its  rules.     The  Holy  Scriptures  sancti- 
fy it  by  their    infallible   authority,  when  they  pre- 
serve "  for  our  learning "  the  mournful    elegies    of 
captive  Judah,  mingling  her  tears  with  the  waters 
of  Babylon ;    or  bid    us    "  Weep  not  for  the   dead, 
neither  bemoan    him,  but   weep  sore   for  him  who 
goeth  away,   for  he   shall  return  no  more,  nor  see 
his    native    country " ;     or,    above    all,    exhibit   the 
sympathy  of  Christ   himself,  the  Divine   perfection 
of   humanity,    who,    on    his    way    to    die    for    the 
world,    paused   to   lament   over  Jerusalem,  and,   as 
he  sent  forth  the  "  glad  tidings  which  shall  be  for 
all  people,"    commanded    that   they  should  be  pro- 
claimed   first    throughout    the    land    of   his    birth. 
Nay,  amidst  the  shades  of  this  venerable  Academy, 
where  so  many   mighty  spirits    have  gathered  wis- 
dom that  they  might  go  out  to  give  their  grateful 
fellow-citizens    oracles  of  far-reaching,  conservative, 
animating   counsel,  and   so    many,  worthy   of  their 
ancestry,  are  at   this  time  refreshing  their   zeal  by 
the    contemplation    of  such    high    examples  ;    with 
the    sacred    fields    round   about   us    on    which    the 
proto-martyrs    of    our    country   poured   forth    their 
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blood  like  water,  and  in  close  sight  of  Bunker's 
Hill,  —  who,  under  the  glory  of  "so  great  a  cloud  of 
witnesses,"  dares  question  the  reality  of  a  virtue  so 
magnanimous  in  trial  and  so  grand  in  successes'? 
One,  who  has  been  a  companion  and  fellow  of 
miscalled  politicians,  holding  the  base  creed,  that 
offices  made  for  our  country's  advantage  are  the 
legitimate  pay  of  successful,  because  unscrupulous, 
conspirators,  until  he  has  "  quite  lost  the  divine 
quality  of  his  first  being,"  may  sneer  at  patriotism 
as  a  profligate  does  at  conscience,  or  a  wanton  at 
modesty;  an  atrabilious  misanthrope,  eager  after 
proofs  of  human  pra'^dty,  may  have  no  leisure  for 
observing  the  beautiful  workings  of  God  within 
man  "  both  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  good  pleas- 
ure "  ;  a  mystical  abstractionist,  inverting  his  reason 
from  the  actualities  of  common  life,  may  forget  the 
common  feelings  of  common  men ;  but  a  little 
child,  whose  heart  leaps  at  the  word  liome^  and 
knows  why  the  cannon  roars  on  the  twenty-second 
of  February  or  the  fourth  of  July,  can  lead  us  to 
a  purer,  more  generous,  more  uplifting,  more  philo- 
soj)hical  sentiment. 

Love  to  all  men  is,  indeed,  the  law  of  Chris- 
tianity. God,  "  who  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  for  to  dwell  together  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth,"  never  meant  that  the 
brotherhood  should  be  broken  by  territorial  boun- 
daries, or  limited  by  expedients  of  trade.  Yet 
none,  but  those  who  have  gone  mad  upon  remote 
generalisms  and  unities,  will  deny  that  kindred, 
vicinage,  and  organized  reciprocity  impose  peculiar 


obligations.  The  maxim,  that  "  charity  begins  at 
home,"  though  much  abused,  is  true.  While  God 
is  the  great  object  of  all  obedience,  each  man  is 
made  the  centre  of  his  human  relations.  His  re- 
.gard  for  himself  is  the  inspired  rule  and  measure 
of  the  regard  due  from  him  to  his  fellows.  Next 
to  himself  is  his  household,  then  the  immediate 
community  in  which  he  lives,  then  his  country, 
then  the  world.  Genuine  benevolence  is  systemat- 
ically expansive.  It  is  educated  in  the  family  for 
the  state,  in  the  state  for  mankind.  A  disobedient 
child  will  not  make  a  good  citizen,  nor  one  un- 
faithful to  his  countrymen  a  philanthropist.  These 
affections  are  concentric  circles,  described  by  the 
hand  of  the  All- Wise  around  the  heart ;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  our  love^  to  reach  the  outer,  but  by 
overflowing  the  inner.  Hence  the  mistake  of  the 
illogical  communist  is  apparent,  when,  to  realize 
the  idea,  truthful  in  itself,  of  a  universal  family, 
he  would  destroy  the  germ  from  which  the  grand 
sociality  must  spring,  and,  with  it,  the  house- 
hold dependencies  that  teach  a  mutual  well-being, 
the  household  needs  that  urge  a  combination  of 
effort.  We  sympathize  with  him  in  his  aim,  but 
we  deny  the  wisdom  of  his  process. 

For  the  very  reason  that  these  affections  are 
concentric,  they  never  clash.  The  Divine  law, 
which  assumes  it  to  be  right  that  a  man  should 
love  himself,  because  he  is,  under  God,  the  guar- 
dian of  his  own  welfare,  enjoins  upon  him  love  for 
his  neighbour ;  and,  as  the  same  authority  requires 
his  care  for  those  to  whom  he  is  more  immediately 
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related  in  his  own  house,  so  should  he  care  for  his 
country,  which  is  an  enlargement  of  his  home,  and 
for  the  world,  which  is  the  common  home  of  his 
heavenly  Father's  human  family.  But,  as  self-love 
becomes  sinful  selfishness  when  it  prompts  a  man  to . 
war  against,  or  even  neglect,  his  neighbour's  good, 
so  does  love  of  country  become  a  vice  when  it  seeks 
national  aggrandizement  by  injury  done  the  people 
of  other  lands.  The  same  rule  that  measures  duty 
between  man  and  man  is  equally  applicable  to  na- 
tions. As  an  individual  is  dependent  upon  his  fel- 
lows, as  a  community  is  prosperous  through  a  dis- 
tribution of  labor  and  a  reciprocity  of  benefits,  so 
must  international  exchanges  be  for  the  good  of 
each  and  of  all ;  and,  since  it  is  a  law  of  retributive 
providence,  political  science  should  adopt  as  an 
axiom,  "  The  liberal  deviseth  liberal  things,  and  by 
liberal  things  shall  he  stand." 

The  nearly  synonymous  use,  in  these  remarks, 
of  the  terms  duty  and  affection  has  arisen  from  no 
confusedness  of  thought,  but  from  the  difficulty, 
or  rather  impropriety,  of  treating  them  apart  from 
each  other.  What  life  is  to  the  animal  frame,  love 
is  to  morals.  The  anatomist  may  dissect  a  dead 
body,  and  demonstrate  the  functions  of  each  part 
in  the  wonderful  mechanism ;  but  the  mysterious 
motive-power,  which  gave  impulse  to  all,  is  gone. 
So  the  moralist  who  leaves  love  out  of  view,  how- 
ever accurately  he  may  define  our  relations  and 
deduce  rules  of  conduct,  presents  us  with  a  cold, 
inanimate  abstraction.  Such  is  not  the  system  of 
the   Bible.      There,   all   duty   is    comprehended   by 
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love.  Love  is  the  vital  principle  of  obedience  to 
God  and  of  service  to  man.  Reason,  unduly  lauded 
as  the  superior  quality  of  our  nature,  is,  even  when 
embracing  by  faith  "  the  wisdom  from  above,"  valu- 
able only  as  it  advances  the  development  of  love 
"towards  its  heavenly  perfection  in  the  likeness  of 
God.  Hence,  by  the  Divine  arrangement,  there  is 
for  every  duty  an  inspiring  aifection.  The  love  of 
parents  for  their  child  precedes  proof  of  parental 
obligation ;  the  love  of  a  child  for  its  parents  is  the 
stem  on  which  filial  duty  must  be  grafted.  Om- 
niscient grace  exhibits  the  forgiveness  of  God, 
"  that  he  may  be  feared " ;  and  constrains  us  from 
sin  to  the  love  of  Christ,  by  "  shedding  his  love 
abroad  in  our  hearts  " ;  because,  "  if  we  love  him, 
we  shall  keep  his  commandments."  Thus  love  of 
country  is  first  called  forth  by  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation over  our  natural  sensibilities.  As  a  babe 
learns  to  love  the  face  which  smiles  kindly  on 
him,  the  voice  which  gently  soothes  him,  the  bosom 
which  yields  him  sustenance,  the  clasping  arm  which 
embraces  him,  so  do  we  love  the  scenes  about  our 
early  home,  the  haunts  of  familiar  and  friendly 
intercourse,  the  fields  which  give  us  bread.  They 
may  be  rugged  and  unattractive  to  a  stranger's 
eye,  but  the  heart  radiates  over  them  its  own 
beauty.  His  icy  plains  are  as  dear  to  the  hyper- 
borean as  the  Alpine  valley  to  the  Swiss,  or 
the  vine-clad  hills,  laughing  shore,  and  purple  sea 
to  the  Italian.  Then,  as  reason  expands,  the  love 
expands.  We  learn  to  love  the  people  whose  wel- 
fare   is    united   with  our   own,    and   the    soil    held 
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in  common  with  them;  to  cherish  the  government 
whose  laws  afford  us  protection ;  or,  if  it  be  tyran- 
nical, to  struggle  for  a  better,  and  to  die  rather 
than  suffer  foreign  domination.  Yet,  though  ra- 
tional self-interest  should  enhance  the  affection,  it 
is  not,  of  itself,  a  sufficient  principle  of  duty;  for, 
if  we  consider  only  the  profit  which  our  country 
brings  us,  we  shall  serve  it  only  so  far  as  the  ser- 
vice is  profitable.  Love  is  the  strength  of  patriot- 
ism ;  for  love  alone  is  capable  of  that  unhesitating, 
self-sacrificing  devotion  which  seeks  reward  in  our 
country's  honor,  holding  fortune,  ease,  and  life, 
as  our  country's  fathers  held  them,  cheap  for  its 
sake.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  a  sentiment  so  nat- 
ural, so  generous,  so  energetic,  divinely  indicates  a 
corresponding  obligation ;  or  that  unfaithfulness  to 
our  country  is  unfaithfulness  to  God, 

This  brief  reasoning  may  seem  unnecessary,  and 
it  would  be,  were  it  not  for  a  disposition,  too  often 
shown  by  some  claiming  superior  refinement,  to 
treat  patriotism  as,  at  best,  a  weakness  of  the  vul- 
gar, forgetting  that  many  of  what  are  called  weak- 
nesses belong  to  the  best  parts  of  humanity.  Like 
the  early,  fragrant  blossoms  of  the  vine,  they  prom- 
ise fruits  of  active  usefulness ;  or,  like  its  slight, 
graceful  tendrils,  they  twine  our  pliant  infirmity 
around  the  upright  strength  of  ascertained  rule. 
The  spuit  of  patriotism  has  also  decayed  among 
our  people  generally.  Vain  and  boastful  as  we 
have  been  said  to  be,  it  is  only  in  the  United  States 
of  America  that  you  can  hear  natives  speaking  con- 
temptuously of  their  country.     Some  causes  for  this 
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may  be  discerned.  The  immense  extent  of  our 
country,  our  allegiance  to  which  passes  through  our 
allegiance  to  our  several  States,  whose  rights  must 
be  watchfully  guarded ;  the  consequent  variety  of 
products  and  circumstances,  creating  a  supposed, 
but  not  real,  opposition  of  interests ;  the  very  great- 
ness and  unprecedented  progress  of  our  prosperity, 
allowing  no  salutary  lessons  from  grave  adversity ; 
the  licentiousness  of  party  rancour,  stimulated  far 
more  by  the  cupidity  of  profligate  office-seekers 
than  by  any  substantial  difference  of  political 
doctrine;  the  inability  of  the  less  educated  or 
less  gifted  to  look  over  the  vast  field,  and  compre- 
hend the  stretch  of  their  personal  responsibility ; 
the  too  general  aversion  of  the  good  and  wise  to 
meddle  with  canvasses  made  purposely  annoying 
by  gross  demagogues,  who,  Aristophanes  tells  us, 
are  like  the  eel-fishers  of  the  Copais,  that  do  best  in 
dirty  waters  *  ;  —  all  these  have  a  tendency  to  cool 
down  our  ardor  to  a  more  latent  heat ;  but  above  all, 
the  remoteness  of  other  countries,  which  renders  less 
noticeable  the  contrast  of  our  unequalled  privileges. 
We  see  the  evils  that  exist  among  ourselves,  and 
feel  what  Locke  calls  our  "present  uneasiness," 
while  we  admire  what  appears  desirable  abroad 
under  the  "  enchantment  "  of  distance.  Besides, 
our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  though  tempered  by  alter- 
nating  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  retains  its  pro- 

*  "Oivep  yap  ol  ras  eyxf^fts  Orjpwiievoi  jreTTovdas. 
"Orav  jxev  r]  Xip.vr]  KaraaTij ,  \ap.j3dvovaiv  ovBev  • 
Eav  S     avo)  re  /cat  kuto)  tov  jSop^opov  KVKaxTiv, 
Alpoitri.  mnHS,  864-867. 
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pensity  to  quarrel  and  (pardon  the  rude  English, 
—  no  other  language  supplies  us  with  a  synonyme) 
to  grumble ;  so,  having  none  else  to  quarrel  with, 
nothing  else  to  grumble  at,  we  vent  our  hereditary 
spleen  upon  ourselves  and  our  government.  In  a 
word,  we  lack  a  proper  degree  of  loyalty. 

Loyalty  is  the  very  term  to  describe  the  sentiment 
that  cordially  acknowledges  the  claims  of  our  nation 
upon  our  love  and  service.  It  has  indeed  signified, 
almost  exclusively,  the  fidelity  of  a  subject  to  his 
prince ;  nor,  though,  from  our  political  habits,  we 
cannot  comprehend  the  feeling,  can  we  help  ad- 
miring the  many  instances  of  heroic  valor,  patient 
constancy,  disregard  of  loss  or  sufiering,  and  zeal 
through  good  or  evil  fortunes,  which  such  attach- 
ment has  prompted.  Yet,  though  the  principle  has 
undoubtedly  come  down  from  those  early  times 
when  the  patriarch  was  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  its 
more  modern  name  is  clearly  derived  from  con- 
sidering the  monarch  as  the  head  of  the  state, 
because  the  representative  of  the  incorporating  law. 
To  uphold  the  authority  of  him  who  sat  upon  the 
throne,  because  it  was  necessary  for  the  stability  of 
government  and  the  safety  of  the  people,  became 
a  virtue  as  well  as  a  policy  ;  yet,  (such  is  our 
nature,)  through  the  force  of  association,  the  per- 
son of  the  reigning  prince  grew  to  be  so  sacred, 
that  it  often  attracted  and  absorbed  the  homage 
due  him  only  in  his  official  character ;  and  history 
tells  us  of  men  clinging  desperately  to  the  an- 
ointed fool  who  sported  with  their  destinies,  the 
priest-ridden    bigot   who    persecuted    their   religion. 
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and  the  licentious  tyrant  who  preyed  upon  their 
substance  or  wasted  their  lives. 

Loyalty,  with  us,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  ety- 
mology of  the  term.  It  is  a  reverent  attachment  to 
law  emanating  from  the  people  according  to  the 
Constitution.  Our  magistrates,  it  is  true,  are,  dur- 
ing their  term  of  office,  representatives  of  the  law, 
and,  as  such,  should  receive  our  venerating  obe- 
dience ;  nay,  very  grave  must  be  the  provocation, 
before  we 

"  'bate 
The  place  its  honor  for  the  holder's  sake  "; 

but  our  loyalty  cannot  be  given  to  them,  because 
they  are  the  creatures  of  the  popular  will.  Our 
only  sovereign,  under  God,  is  the  people  acting 
legally ;  and  to  them,  while  just  in  the  exercise  of 
their  constitutional  sovereignty,  is  due  that  feaUy 
which  political  propriety,  with  the  Word  of  God, 
commands  from  us  to  "  the  higher  powers "  of  the 
land.  Hence,  the  loyalty  of  an  American  citizen 
is  of  a  more  intellectual  character,  and,  therefore, 
more  difficult  to  be  maintained.  The  person  of  a 
king  is  a  visible,  tangible  object,  and  men  can  re- 
gard him  as  a  man ;  but  our  people  are  such  an  im- 
mense multitude,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  regard  them 
in  their  aggregate  capacity,  except  as  a  theoretical 
idea;  though,  truly,  the  king  is  the  figment,  the 
people  the  substantial  reality.  The  will  of  a  mon- 
arch comes  down  upon  his  subjects  from  a  height 
which  long  prescription  has  taught  them  to  consider 
the  source  of  law;  the  will  of  our  people  ascends 
through   their  ballots,  and,   when  justified   by  the 
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national  compact,  becomes  the  law,  which,  by  the 
same  compact,  we  are  bound  loyally  to  obey.  But 
in  the  formation  of  this  law,  each  citizen,  as  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  legislating  people,  has  a  share ; 
so  that,  as  far  as  his  vote  has  effect,  he  is  his  own 
sovereign  and  a  law  unto  himself  The  law  is  the 
result  of  the  general  suffrage,  perhaps  of  long  dis- 
cussion, angry  dispute,  and  a  small  majority.  The 
ballot-box,  like  a  mighty  crucible,  fuses  together 
the  conflicting  prejudices,  sectional  jealousies,  an- 
tagonist opinions,  and  rival  aims,  which  move  the 
millions  acting  their  several  parts  within  the  vast 
republic.  It  is,  therefore,  not  easy  to  hush  the 
passions  which  have  stirred  us  during  the  exercise 
of  our  elective  right ;  to  acknowledge  with  due 
submission  the  supremacy  of  the  general  over  the 
individual  will ;  to  own  the  rule  of  those  who, 
though  the  majority,  we  believe  are  in  the  wrong ; 
to  respect  and  love  (ay,  love,  for  without  respect 
and  love  there  is  no  loyalty)  the  people  whose 
errors  we  see,  whose  faults  we  condemn,  whose 
policy  we  dread.  Still,  such  loyalty  must  be  cher- 
ished, or  our  Union,  now  moving  in  harmony,  like 
the  heavenly  orbs,  by  the  nice  balance  of  its  cen- 
trifugal and  centripetal  forces,  would  soon  become 
a  chaos  of  fragments  wild,  jostling,  and  mutually 
destructive. 

Why  should  not  such  loyalty  be  cherished? 
Will  not  the  issue  of  our  ballot-box  come  nearer 
the  right  than  the  will  of  a  crowned  despot,  or  of 
an  hereditary  nobility,  or  of  any  privileged  class? 
Has  history  shown  the  world  so  well  governed  by 
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the  autocrat  or  the  few,  the  happiness  of  the  many 
so  cared  for  by  those  who  held  themselves  above 
and  not  of  them;  has  political  virtue  so  run  in 
the  line  of  legitimacy,  or  political  wisdom  so  been 
the  consequence  of  high  birth,  that,  for  some 
slight  mistakes  or  even  disastrous  failures,  we 
should  abandon  our  popular  system  to  adopt  any 
other  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  experience 
proved  the  safety  and  self-perpetuating  energy  of 
our  institutions?  When  our  national  government 
was  formed,  how  many  scornful  voices  in  the  Old 
"World  confidently  prophesied  its  speedy  downfall, 
from  the  alleged  want  of  elemental  adhesiveness  ! 
Yet,  short  as  our  history  is,  our  system  has  sur- 
vived most  of  the  European  governments,  and,  as 
the  signs  of  the  times  strongly  indicate,  may,  at 
no  very  distant  date,  outlast  them  all  ;  except, 
perchance,  our  sister  republics  of  the  Swiss,  which, 
now  seven  hundred  years  old,  tower,  like  their  Alps, 
above  the  prostrate  or  shaking  thrones  around  them. 
How  often,  as  this  party  or  the  other  came  upper- 
most, have  the  disappointed  leaders  rent  their 
clothes,  and,  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  howled 
dolefully  over  the  land,  that  our  ruin  was  nigh, 
that  our  commerce  would  be  destroyed,  our  manu- 
factures crushed,  or  our  agriculture  impoverished! 
Yet,  notwithstanding  the  mischievous  vacillations 
of  our  economical  policy,  where,  a  few  years  since, 
there  was  one  ship,  there  is  now  a  fleet  of  merchant- 
men ;  single  manufactories  have  grown  into  pros- 
perous cities ;  there  is  scarcely  a  farmer  in  the  old 
States,  who    has    not  pulled   down   his   house   and 
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barns  to  build  better  and  larger ;  while,  in  the  new, 
the  virgin  forests  have  gone  down  to  let  the  sun- 
shine smile  upon  fields  of  plenty  so  rich  and  vast 
that  their  statistics  almost  stagger  belief  We  are 
but  seventy-three  years  old,  yet  our  States  are 
thirty  where  there  were  thirteen  ;  nor  can  any  one, 
who  candidly  compares  the  two  periods,  deny  that 
we  have  grown  more  united  as  our  millions  have 
multiplied,  and  more  consolidated  as  our  territory 
has  expanded,  until  our  Constitution,  like  a  noble 
arch,  stronger  by  every  fresh  weight  imposed  upon 
it,  now  upholds  in  a  prosperity  unexampled  an 
area  equal  to  the  continent  of  Europe. 

There  are,  doubtless,  difierences  of  opinion  re- 
specting some  of  the  steps  by  which  these  results 
have  been  attained;  but  it  is  only  with  things  as 
they  are,  or  promise  to  be,  that  our  present  reason- 
ing is  concerned.  In  the  year  1824,  the  Oration 
was  pronounced  before  you  by  a  gentleman  then 
not  unknown  to  fame  as  an  accomplished  scholar, 
but  since  eminently  distinguished  as  the  erudite 
statesman  of  whose  eloquent  power  Massachusetts 
has  been  justly  very  proud,  as  the  dignified  repre- 
sentative of  American  culture  while  diplomatically 
representing  the  United  States  at  the  first  court  of 
Europe,  and  (not  the  least  of  his  well-merited  hon- 
ors) as  the  head  of  your  great  University.  His  dis- 
course then  was  fervid  with  patriotic  hopes,  and 
demonstratively  prescient  of  our  country's  rapid  ad- 
vancement ;  but  how  must  his  generous  heart  rejoice 
to  see  that  the  accomplished  reality  has  far  tran- 
scended his  warmest  anticipations  !     Indeed,  the  aim 
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of  the  address  you  are  now  hearing  so  patiently  is 
humbly  to  follow  out,  through  the  accumulated  facts 
of  1849,  some  of  the  thoughts  with  which  he  stirred 
our  youthful  ambition  twenty-five  years  ago. 

That  there   are  portentous  evils  existing  among 
us,  national  crimes  provoking  the  wrath  of  Heaven, 
practices   widely  inconsistent    with  the  just  theory 
of  equality  which  we  avow,  and   fearful    perils   to 
be  met   at   no  very   distant    day,   it   were   folly   to 
deny ;    but  let  us   remember   that    everything    hu- 
man   is   necessarily   imperfect,    that   Heaven,  while 
condemning  sin,  is  mercifully  patient  with  the  in- 
firmities  of  the    sinner,  and  that   reform   is    ardu- 
ously slow,  as  vice  is  precipitant.     Instead   of   de- 
sponding because  all  we  desire  has  not  been  done, 
we  should  be  highly  encouraged  by  the  achievement 
of  so  much.     Certainly,  no  people  ever  made  such 
growth    in   wealth,   arts,    general   knowledge,    and, 
considering    all    the    circumstances,    social    virtues. 
The    large  scope   given   to    expression    of  thought, 
and   the  multiplying   opportunities  of  moral  influ- 
ence, have  already  wrought    most   salutary  changes 
of  public  sentiment   on    important    subjects.      The 
triumph    of    truth    with    the   prevalence   of  right, 
though  delayed,  is  certain,  and,  when  gained,  will 
be  permanent.      Let    us,   then,  not  heed  the  mur- 
murs   of  the    self-conceited   dogmatist   because   his 
opinion   is    not    the    pivot    on   which    the    nation 
swings ;  of  the  sordid  gain-seeker,  who  would  turn 
the  country's  force    to   enhance   the    profits  of  his 
ship  or  his  furnace,  his  cotton-plant  or  his  spindle ; 
or  of  the  fanatic  nuUifier,  of  whatever  latitude,  who 
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would  sever  his  State  or  his  section  from  such  a 
league  of  powerful  coadjutants,  to  dwindle  in  puny 
isolation.  Thank  God,  the  Samson  is  not,  never 
will  be,  born,  who  can  pull  down  our  glorious  edi- 
fice for  the  silly  gratification  of  breaking  his  own 
pate !  One  honest  American  woman's  scissors  are 
more  than  a  match  for  all  the  strength  such  heads 
can  wear. 

Our  people  deserve  our  trust.  Far  and  wide  as 
they  have  stretched  themselves,  they  hold  one  polit- 
ical faith.  The  new  States,  allowing  for  the  dif- 
ference of  period  and  circumstances,  are  but  repe- 
titions of  the  old  thirteen.  At  this  time  of  nearly 
universal  uprising  and  struggles  for  reform  else- 
where, we  present  to  the  world  the  unprecedented 
spectacle  of  unanimous  satisfaction  with  the  system 
of  government  established  by  our  national  fathers. 
Within  the  past  and  the  coming  years,  there  will 
have  gone  from  among  us,  lured  by  the  hope  of 
golden  rewards,  to  our  new  territory  on  the  Pa- 
cific, numbers,  principally  of  hardy,  well-taught,  de- 
termined young  men,  equalling  the  population  of 
an  entire  State;  an  instance  unparalleled  through- 
out the  history  of  emigration ;  yet  no  one  doubts 
that  they  will  choose  for  themselves  the  same 
forms  of  government  under  which  they  have  been 
educated,  or  that  they  will  cordially  maintain  their 
allegiance  to  the  Union.  A  citizen  of  the  United 
States  cannot  imagine  the  possibility  of  living  in 
happiness  under  any  other  system ;  and  now,  when 
contemplating  the  efi"orts  of  distant  nations,  sprung 
from  the  same  loins  that  we  are,  for  the  establish- 
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ment  of  constitutional  freedom,  we  estimate  their 
chances  of  permanent  success  by  their  approach  in 
forms  to  our  own,  in  spirit  to  ourselves.  Nor  have 
we  been  inconsistent  with  our  professions ;  for, 
whatever  has  been  the  decree  of  the  ever-shifting 
majority,  submission  to  law,  and  reliance  upon  the 
constitutional  methods  of  correcting  error,  have 
steadily  prevailed.  At  least,  the  exceptions  have 
been  too  inconsiderable  to  impair  the  rule,  and 
were  speedily  settled.  Wonderful  as  was  the  rev- 
olution which  made  the  colonies  free,  independent, 
confederate  States,  every  national  exercise  of  the 
elective  right  is,  though  on  different  grounds, 
worthy  of  equal  admiration.  We  change  our  na- 
tional rulers,  and,  with  them,  our  national  policy ; 
yet,  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other, 
there  is  less  riot  than  in  England  at  the  election 
of  a  member  of  Parliament.  Nor  can  the  most 
inveterate  laudator  temporis  acti,  who  has  read  the 
newspapers  published  at  the  time  of  the  earlier 
contests,  deny  that  each  general  election  is  better 
conducted  than  were  those  before. 

We  are  emphatically  one  people.  The  constant 
and  expanding  flood  of  emigrants  from  less  favor- 
ed lands  gives  in  some  sections  a  temporary,  super- 
ficial diversity  of  customs,  and  even  of  language. 
Yet,  as  they  come  moved  by  an  admiring  wish  to 
share  our  privileges,  and  a  grateful  respect  for  the 
nation  which  has  made  itself  so  prosperous,  while 
it  sets  open  its  gates  so  hospitably  wide,  they 
readily  adopt  our  usages,  and  soon  become  homo- 
geneous   with    the   mass    through   which   they  are 
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distributed.  Until  they  or  their  children  are  edu- 
cated in  free  citizenship,  they  follow ;  but  rarely, 
and  then  never  successfully,  attempt  to  lead.  As 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  is  the  speech  of  the  na- 
tion, so  it  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  that  rules. 
The  sons  of  those  who  triumphed  in  the  war  of 
Independence  have  subdued  the  distant  forest, 
making  the  wilderness  to  rejoice  with  the  arts 
and  virtues  of  their  fathers.  The  patronymics 
borne  by  the  most  influential  among  them  are 
most  frequently  such  as  are  familiar  and  honor- 
able among  us.  Summon  together  the  dwellers 
in  any  town  of  our  older,  particularly  of  our  more 
northern.  States,  and  you  will  find  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  State  of  the  Union  where  they  have 
not  relatives.  The  representative  in  Congress  from 
the  farthest  West  laughs  over  their  school-boy 
frolics  with  the  representative  of  the  farthest  East. 
The  woodsman  on  the  Aroostook  talks  of  his 
brother  on  the  Rio  Grande;  the  tradesman  in  the 
seaport,  of  his  son,  a  judge,  in  Missouri.  The  true- 
hearted  girl,  who  has  left  her  mountain  birth-place 
to  earn  her  modest  paraphernalia  amidst  the  pon- 
derous din  of  a  factory  near  the  Atlantic  coast, 
dreams  sweetly  on  her  toil-blest  pillow  of  him  who, 
for  her  dear  sake,  is  clearing  a  home  in  the  wilds  of 
Iowa,  or  sifting  the  sands  of  some  Californian  Pac- 
tolus.  We  all  claim  a  common  history,  and,  what- 
ever be  our  immediate  parentage,  are  proud  to 
own  ourselves  the  grateful  children  of  the  mighty 
men  who  declared  our  country's  independence, 
framed  the  bond  of  our  Union,  and  bought  with 
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their  sacred  blood  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  Nor  is 
it  an  insincere  compliment  to  assert,  that,  go  where 
you  will.  New  England  is  represented  by  the 
shrewdest,  the  most  enlightened,  the  most  success- 
ful, and  the  most  religious  of  our  young  popula- 
tion. Nearly  all  our  teachers,  with  the  authors  of 
our  school-books,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  our 
preachers,  as  well  as  of  our  editors,  (the  classes 
which  have  the  greatest  control  over  the  growing 
character  of  our  youth,)  come  from,  or  receive  their 
education  in.  New  England.  Wherever  the  New 
Englander  goes,  he  carries  New  England  with  him. 
New  England  is  his  boast,  his  standard  of  perfec- 
tion, and  "  So  they  do  in  New  England !  "  his  con- 
fident answer  to  all  objectors.  Great  as  is  our 
reverence  for  those  venerable  men,  he  rather 
wearies  us  with  his  inexhaustible  eulogy  on  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  who,  he  seems  to  think,  have 
begotten  the  whole  United  States.  Nay,  enlarging 
upon  the  somewhat  complacent  notion  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  God  designed  for  them,  "  his  chosen 
people,"  this  Canaan  of  the  aboriginal  heathen,  he 
looks  upon  the  continent  as  his  rightful  heritage, 
and  upon  the  rest  of  us  as  Hittites,  Jebusites,  or 
people  of  a  like  termination,  whom  he  is  commis- 
sioned to  root  out,  acquiring  our  money,  squatting 
on  our  wild  lands,  monopolizing  our  votes,  and 
marrying  our  heiresses.  Whence,  or  how  justly, 
he  derived  his  popular  sobriquet,  passes  the  guess 
of  an  antiquary ;  but  certain  it  is,  that,  if  he  meets 
with  a  David,  the  son  of  Jesse  has  often  to  take  up 
the  lament  in  a  different  sense  from  the  original,  — 
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"  I  am  distressed  for  thee,  my  Brother  Jonathan ! " 
Better  still,  his  sisters,  nieces,  female  cousins, 
flock  on  various  honorable  pretexts  to  visit  him 
amidst  his  new  possessions,  where  they  own  with 
no  Sabine  reluctance  the  constraining  ardor  of  our 
unsophisticated  chivalry ;  and  happy  is  the  house- 
hold over  which  a  New  England  wife  presides ! 
blessed  the  child  whose  cradle  is  rocked  by  the 
hand,  whose  slumber  is  hallowed  by  the  prayers, 
of  a  New  England  mother !  The  order  of  the 
Eoman  policy  is  reversed.  He  conquered,  and  then 
inhabited ;  the  New  Englander  inhabits,  then  gains 
the  mastery,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  mother- 
wit,  steadiness,  and  thrift.  That  there  should  be, 
among  us  of  the  other  races,  a  little  occasional 
petulance,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  it  is  only 
superficial.  The  New  Englander  goes  forth  not  as 
a  spy  or  an  enemy,  and  the  gifts  which  he  carries 
excite  gratitude,  not  fear.  He  soon  becomes  iden- 
tified with  his  neighbours,  their  interests  are  soon 
his,  and  the  benefits  of  his  enterprising  cleverness 
swell  the  advantage  of  the  community  where  he 
has  planted  himself,  thus  tending  to  produce  a 
moral  homogeneousness  throughout  the  confeder- 
acy. Yet  let  it  be  remembered  that  this  New 
England  influence,  diffusing  itself,  like  noiseless 
but  transforming  leaven,  through  the  recent  and 
future  States,  while  it  makes  them  precious  as 
allies,  would  also  make  them  formidable  as  rivals, 
terrible  as  enemies.  The  New  Englander  loses 
little  of  his  main  characteristics  by  migration.  He 
is  as  shrewd,  though  not  necessarily  as  economical, 
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a  calculator  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  as  his 
brethren  in  the  East,  and  as  brave  as  his  fathers 
were  at  Lexington  or  Charlestown.  It  were  the 
height'of  suicidal  folly  for  the  people  of  the  mari- 
time States  to  attempt  holding  as  subjects  or  trib- 
utaries, directly  or  indirectly,  the  people  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
those  who  have  not  travelled  among  our  prairie 
and  forest  settlements  can  have  only  a  faint  idea 
of  the  filial  reverence,  the  deferential  respect,  the 
yearning  love,  with  which  they  turn  to  the  land 
where  their  fathers  sleep,  and  to  you  who  guard 
their  sepulchres.  The  soul  knows  nothing  of  dis- 
tance ;  and,  in  their  twilight  musings,  they  can 
scarcely  tell  which  is  dearer  to  their  hearts,  —  the 
home  of  the  kindred  they  have  left  behind  them, 
or  the  home  they  have  won  for  their  offspring.  Be 
it  your  anxious  care,  intelligent  gentlemen  of  New 
England,  that  so  strong  a  bond  is  never  strained  to 
rupture ! 

Variety  of  climate,  of  soil  and  position,  must 
make  variety  in  pursuits  of  life  and  habits  of 
thought.  The  energy  of  our  national  character  in 
various  departments  of  productive  skill  (the  rela- 
tions of  which  to  each  other  are,  as  yet,  not  gen- 
erally well  understood)  must  excite  competition, 
perhaps  some  jealousy.  Nor  can  all  be  expect- 
ed to  think  alike  on  many  questions  of  national 
policy.  On  the  other  hand.  Providence  has  so 
wisely  distributed  its  blessings,  that  we  may  not 
choose  but  to  be  mutually  dependent.  The  products 
of  our   immense    inland    territory   must  find  vent 
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for   the    surplus    through    the    ports    of    the    sea- 
board, through  which,  again,  must   come  the   lux- 
uries or  necessaries  we  require  from  abroad.     The 
agricultural   States   offer  the  best  markets  for  the 
manufactures   of   those    whose   soil    is   less    fertile, 
yet  dearer,  and  labor  more  abundant  ;  while  these, 
in  their   turn,    are  rewarded  with  plenty  of  bread- 
stuffs    and   other  provision.     Iron,  lead,    coal,  cop- 
per,  gold,   pass   each   other   on   their   way  to   dis- 
tant localities.     There  are  no  empty  return-wagons, 
rail-cars,    or    coasting   vessels  ;     each   carries    back 
w^ealth  purchased  by  the  wealth  which  it  brought. 
Our  immense   lakes,  with  their  rich  teeming   bor- 
ders  thousands  of  miles  about,  act   like   inner  im- 
pelling arteries  to  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. 
Our   great   navigable   rivers,   with    their   numerous 
tributaries,  ramify,  like  veins,  for  the  circulation  of 
a  common   life  through   leagues  none    pretends   to 
count,  and   millions  whose  increase   none  dares  to 
guess.     Nay,  by  the  wonderful  inventions  of  recent 
years,  we  are  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  watery 
ways  of  nature,    and  wellnigh  annihilate    distance. 
On  the  wings  of  steam,  the  population  and  wealth 
of  whole   towns   may  speed,    swifter   than   a   bird, 
along  the  roads  which,  binding  us  together  by  iron 
sinews,  pierce  mountains,  span  valleys,  and  measure 
the  continuous  level  by  minutes,  not  miles,  so  that 
we  say,  "How  long"?"  instead  of  "  How  far?"     The 
slender  wires,  now  stretching  like  network  over  the 
land,   quickly  as  living  nerves,   thrill  thought  and 
feeling    between   correspondents    the   most   remote. 
And,  by  the  admirable  working  of  our  confederate 
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unity,  is  felt  through  all,  like  the  beating  of  a  cen- 
tral heart,  the  power  of  one  national  will.  In  a 
word,  we  realize  more  fully  than  Rome,  with  its 
Senate  and  Plebs,  could  do,  the  fable  of  old  Mene- 
nius  Agrippa,  and  are  as  virtually  connected  as  the 
several  parts  of  the  human  anatomy,  —  "that  there 
may  be  no  schism  in  the  body,  but  that  the  mem- 
bers should  have  the  same  care  one  for  another ; 
and  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members 
suffer  with  it,  or  one  member  be  honored,  all  the 
members  rejoice  with  it." 

Suppose,  for  one  melancholy  moment,  that  this 
healthful  economy  of  exchanges  were  broken  up,  — 
that  the  Western  valley  were  shut  out  from  the  sea 
by  adverse  governments,  —  that  those  on  the  coast 
were  hemmed  in  to  their  own  narrow  limits  by 
hostile  forts  along  the  mountain  ridges,  —  that  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  there  were  neither 
commercial  nor  moral  sympathy,  —  that  at  every 
State  line  passports  were  demanded  and  a  tariff 
set ;  —  who  must  not  shrink  from  describing  the 
terrible  consequences  ;  the  stagnation  of  trade ;  the 
silence  of  brotherly  counsel ;  the  constant  feuds  ;  the 
multiplication  of  armies ;  the  Cain-like,  exterminating 
wars ;  the  overthrow  of  law  by  military  dictators ; 
the  utter  ruin  of  all  that  makes  us  prosperous  at 
home  and  respected  abroad ;  the  sure  catastrophe, 
moral  and  national  death  !  O  that  those,  who,  for 
any  reason,  talk  lightly  of  dissolving  this  Union, 
would  consider  the  immensely  greater  evils  such  a 
rupture  would  inevitably  cause,  the  awful  guilt  it 
would  bring  upon  themselves !     Whatever  may  be 
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the  cant  of  words,  no  lover  of  law  could  ever  kindle 
the  torch  of  such  incendiarism,  no  lover  of  peace 
provoke  such  fratricidal  slaughter,  no  lover  of  free- 
dom plot  for  such  general  slavery,  no  lover  of  God 
and  man  undermine  the  eminent  watch-tower  whose 
light  is  now  shedding  over  the  world  such  bright 
promise  of  a  universal  brotherhood.  Were  it  pos- 
sible that  an  American  womb  could  be  so  cursed  as 
to  bring  forth  so  diabolical  a  monster,  and  the 
malignant  Erostratus  could  be  successful,  a  loud, 
bitter,  heaven-compelling  cry  would  go  up  from  all 
the  earth,  swelled  by  generation  after  generation, 
until  the  final  fires  shall  have  swept  to  hell  all 
trace  of  human  crimes :  "  Anathema !  Anathema  ! 
Anathema  Maranatha  ! " 

We  ought,  it  is  true,  to  have  little  fear  of  our 
being  overtaken  by  so  terrible  a  calamity;  but  our 
courage  can  rationally  be  derived,  under  God,  only 
from  a  warranted  confidence  in  our  people,  that  they 
will  have  sense  enough,  probity  enough,  religion 
enough,  to  pursue  the  conduct  upon  which  the  per- 
manence of  our  welfare  depends.  For  these  rea- 
sons, this  feeble  but  earnest  voice  calls  upon  you, 
gentlemen,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  reach,  upon  literary 
men  throughout  the  country,  to  exert,  by  the  many 
legitimate  means  at  hand,  the  vast  influence  Prov- 
idence has  intrusted  us  with,  for  the  cultivation  of  a 
high,  generous,  unsectional  patriotism ;  a  patriotism 
whose  rule  can  be  best  given  in  the  immortal  words 
of  one  who,  more  than  once,  has  upborne  on  his 
Atlantic  shoulders,  safe  through  perils,  the  sphere  of 
the  Constitution :  "  Our  country,  our  whole  coun- 
try, and  our  country  as  one  ! " 
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God  has  not  given  us  talents,  and  permitted  us  to 
cultivate  them,  that  they  may  be  terminated  upon 
ourselves.  Fascinating  as  the  charms  of  study  are, 
and  delightful  the  calm,  secluded  hours  in  which 
we  hold  converse  with  the  philosopher,  the  poet, 
the  orator,  and  the  historian,  made  immortal  by 
their  pages ;  and  unwilling  as  we  may  be  to  tear 
ourselves  away  from  pleasures  so  exquisite,  for  any 
living  society  or  engagements  of  the  outer  world, 
neither  the  law  of  our  Creator,  nor  the  urgencies 
of  the  times,  permit  such  luxurious  self-indulgence. 
Thought,  truthful,  clear,  and  argumentative  of  good 
deeds,  is  an  oracle  from  heaven ;  eloquence,  whether 
of  the  voice  or  of  the  pen,  comes  from  a  divine 
afflatus  ;  and  woe,  woe,  in  this  world  and  in  the 
next,  to  that  man  whom  God  has  thus  ordained 
his  prophet,  if  he  utters  not,  or  if  he  perverts, 
the  revelation !  Study,  when  not  directed  to  use- 
ful ends,  becomes  a  vice;  and  superior  knowledge 
makes  us  more  guilty  than  our  fellow-men,  if  we 
offer  them  no  share  in  our  acquisitions.  Yes  !  far 
more  worthy  of  thanks  from  man,  and  of  reward 
from  God,  is  the  digger  of  the  ditch  that  drains 
the  marsh,  the  hewer  of  the  wood  that  warms  a 
dwelling,  the  veriest  menial  that  serves  our  ne- 
cessities, than  the  scholar  who  refuses  his  enlarged 
powers  to  the  benefit  of  his  race, — who  distin- 
guishes with  more  than  Hermaic  subtilty  between 
"  the  Me  "  and  the  "  not  Me,"  yet  neglects  the  ac- 
tual morals  around  him, — who  would  sing  solitarily 
his  own  pumice-worn  numbers,  self-charmed  by  their 
Attic  purity,  though  the  city  were  burning,  —  who. 
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intent  over  his  problem,  cares  not  that  an  enemy 
has  forced  the  gates,  —  or  who  exhausts  upon  the 
particles  of  a  dead  language  an  energy  which 
might  save  immortal  souls ! 

Your  candor,  gentlemen,  will  interpret  these 
remarks,  not  as  disrespectful  to  learning,  (which 
would  be  sacrilege  on  an  occasion  like  this,)  but 
as  hortatory  to  its  proper  use,  and  as  dissuasive 
from  a  selfishness  more  refined,  yet  scarcely  less 
guilty,  than  the  hoarding  of  a  miser.  Error  is  nev- 
er idle,  never  uncommunicative,  but,  like  its  malig- 
nant father,  goes  pestilently  about  to  corrupt  human 
happiness.  Ignorance  is  never  idle,  but  rushes  on 
from  blind  impulse,  often  the  more  mischievous 
when  honest,  because  superstition,  prejudice,  or 
fanaticism,  inspires  it  with  the  strength  of  con- 
science. Mind  will  be  active,  the  moral  being  will 
be  busy ;  and  if  they  who  have  the  skill  direct  not 
its  force  to  good,  it  will  be  working  evil.  It  is  the 
plan  of  God,  "  the  Father  of  lights,"  —  Pater  ipse 
colendi,  —  that  men  shall  be  regenerated  and  sanc- 
tified by  truth,  —  truth  communicated  through  the 
instrumentality  of  men  whom  he  calls  to  work  with 
himself, — truth,  the  proper,  sole  medium  of  his  om- 
nipotent rule  over  the  freedom  of  his  rational  crea- 
tures. We  are,  therefore,  verily  faithless  to  God  and 
dishonest  towards  men,  if  we  bury  his  gift,  which, 
through  a  zealous  usury,  might  make  many  rich, 
or  hide  the  light  which  he  has  kindled  in  our  souls 
for  the  scattering  of  darkness  around  us.  Yes !  the 
miser  who  hoards  gold  is  despicable,  yet  he  with- 
draws only  a  temporary  convenience ;  the  speculator, 
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who  stores  away  bread  in  time  of  famine,  makes 
gain  of  mortal  suffering ;  the  skilful  physician, 
who,  from  cowardice  or  love  of  ease,  attempts  not 
the  rescue  of  his  neighbours  sick  of  a  plague,  is 
negatively  a  murderer ;  but  he  who  knows  truth 
and  the  method  of  imparting  it,  yet  keeps  it  back, 
secretes  the  riches  of  eternity,  the  food  of  immortal 
spirits,  the  sure,  only  remedy  of  all  human  woe. 

The  lessons  of  the  abstract,  when  apprehended 
aright,  tend  steadily  to  the  practical.  Our  re- 
searches as  scholars  are  in  the  past,  but  our  busi- 
ness is  in  the  present  and  the  future.  And  what 
an  unprecedented  field  does  our  present  and  future 
open  to  the  philanthropic  exertions  of  intellectual 
men !  Human  nature  is  ever  radically  the  same. 
That  as  yet  anonymous  science  which  concerns  the 
knowledge  of  human  nature  has  few  fundamental 
axioms.  Solomon  wrote  proverbs  for  all  ages.  The 
characters  of  Tacitus  transmigrate  through  all  gen- 
erations. But  the  developments,  the  combinations 
and  phases  of  human  action,  in  these  times,  are 
unexampled.  The  labyrinth  has  become  so  com- 
plicated, that  our  hand  cannot  securely  grasp  the 
ball  of  the  clew.  Zeno  himself  could  not  keep  cool 
amidst  such  universal,  multiform,  constant  excite- 
ment. Once,  a  few  thought,  and  still  fewer  led ; 
now,  all  think,  and  none  are  willing  to  follow. 
Mountains,  seas,  diversities  of  language,  hereditary 
enmities  of  races,  scarcely  retard  the  revolution- 
ary contagion.  Armies  receive  the  command  to 
"  charge ! "  —  they  obey ;  but  first  come  "  right  about 
face,"    and   rout  with   their  bayonets    Vetat   major. 
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Bulls,  whose  roar  once  shook  terribly  the  earth 
like  one  wide  Bashan,  now  wail  plaintively  and 
feebly  as  a  famishing  calf  outside  the  gate  of 
its  paddock.  The  pawns  toss  kings  and  queens, 
knights,  bishops,  and  rookish  nobles  from  the 
board,  to  play  out  the  game  among  themselves. 
Constitutions  are  woven  in  a  night,  and  are  swept 
away  like  cobwebs  by  the  morning  broom.  Rul- 
ers and  ministries  treat  oaths  as  lightly  as  do  smug- 
glers in  a  custom-house.  The  giant,  MAN,  long 
crushed  by  usurpers  of  divine  right,  is  flinging  off 
the  iEtna  from  his  mangled  breast.  His  limbs  are 
not  yet  drawn  from  under  the  quaking,  groaning, 
fire-spouting  mass ;  but  he  is  sure  to  rise.  He  will 
reel  blindly,  at  first,  from  inveterate  weakness  of 
limb,  his  head  dizzy  with  his  new  uprightness ;  his 
enemies  will  hurl  on  him  their  frightened  ven- 
geance; he  will  stagger,  stumble,  fall;  but,  gain- 
ing strength  each  time  he  presses  the  bosom  of  his 
mother  earth,  he  will  gather  himself  up,  drive  op- 
posing powers  irrevocably  back  to  more  than  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  and  stride  triumphantly  forwards  un- 
til he  reaches  the  goal  which  the  good  God  has 
promised  him,  —  consummate  freedom,  happiness 
undefiled,  imperishable  dignity  in  the  Divine  image. 
The  truth  of  a  liberated  Gospel  will  dissipate  his 
errors,  as  Minerva  did  the  mists  from  the  eyes  of 
Diomed,  and  the  noble  prophecy  of  the  Tusculan 
be  fulfilled :  "  Perfecta  mens,  id  est  absoluta  ratio, 
quod  est  idem  virtus." 

Such   is   the   agitated,    hopeful   world,   and  such 
the  crisis  of  its  changes  in  which  we  are  called  to 
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labor ;  but  our  immediate  sphere  is  our  own  coun- 
try, the  sphere  where  our  zeal  will  tell  most  effec- 
tively on  the  destinies  of  mankind.  The  example 
of  our  national  character,  developed  by  our  liberal 
institutions,  has,  more  than  all  other  causes  com- 
bined, waked  up  the  spirit  of  the  Old  World.  The 
radiance  of  our  well-adjusted  freedom  is  melting 
away  the  icy  fetters  that  have,  from  time  imme- 
morial, frozen  to  moral  numbness  the  larger  por- 
tion of  Continental  Europe.  The  name  of  America 
sounds  like  that  of  heaven  on  earth  to  the  volun- 
tary exiles  who  leave  their  fatherlands  in  the  con- 
fidence of  finding,  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
a  better  country,  fulness  of  bread,  and  the  rights  of 
their  own  sweat.  The  eyes  of  their  kindred  follow 
them  to  our  shores.  The  news  of  our  advancement, 
our  state  papers,  the  issues  of  our  unshackled  press, 
go  back,  despite  of  the  keenest  surveillance^  with 
their  endorsement  to  their  native  hamlets.  Political 
philosophers  and  ardent  philanthropists  come  west- 
ward, that  they  may  study  our  recent  but  vigorous 
systems,  as  the  Greek  once  went  to  the  older  land 
of  the  Nile.  A  strong  word,  distinctly  spoken  here, 
echoes  through  hut  and  palace,  cabinet  and  camp, 
of  distant  but  anxious  listeners.  O,  then,  let  us 
work  now,  that  we  may  work  for  the  stupendous 
future ;  let  us  work  for  our  country,  that  we  may 
benefit  the  world ! 

There  are  those  who  will  turn  away  in  disgust, 
sallow  and  smoke-dried  as  a  mediaeval  legend,  from 
these  exhortations  to  the  present  and  future,  as 
from  the  ravings  of  an  upsetting  radical ;  —  men,  so 
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oppugnant  in  their  mental   temper,    that  they  can 
never  think  ont  of  an  antithesis  to  common  sense, 
counting  it  glory  when  they  deny  the  obvious  and 
advocate  the  exploded,  —  or  who,  shuddering,  with- 
out faith   in   the   Presiding  Spirit,  at   the   friction, 
the   order-working   friction,  of  conflicting  opinions, 
imagine  that  chaos  is  come  again,  and  grasp,  like 
drowning  swimmers,  at  any  floating  fragment  of  pre- 
cedent or  authority.     There  is  a  fashion  (for  fashion 
dresses  the  inside  as  well  as  the  outside  of  the  head) 
of  tergiversant  sentimentality,  a  sombre  affectation, 
which  looks  back  admiringly  and  regretfully  upon 
the    middle    centuries,    as    Lot's    wife    would    have 
looked   upon    the  Dead  Sea,    had  she   survived  till 
the  next  morning ;  whining  "  like  a  sick  girl "  over 
the  sturdy  plainness,  the  prosaic  directness,  the  un- 
poetical    utilitarianism,    of  our   modern    republican 
ways ;     sighing   for    the    priestly    pomps,    the    bril- 
liant chivalry,  the  royal  stateliness  of  feudal  times, 
when  portly  abbots  locked  up   the  rare  Bible,  but 
doled  fragments  of  the  monkish  feasts  to  the  rag- 
ged,   kneeling,    cruci-signing  rabble  of  pilgrims    at 
the  refectory  gate ;  or  the  letterless  vassal  tilled  the 
soil  for  his  lord's  profit,  fought  in  his  lord's  quarrel, 
and   held  his   life   by  his   lord's   caprice.     Shocked 
at  the  crowding  of  the  vulgar  many  into  the  very 
penetralia  of  knowledge  and  social  amenities,  these 
resurrectionists    of  mortified   deformity   shudder    at 
the    scream  of  a   locomotive   as   though  it  were  a 
fiery  dragon,  while  there  is  no  Saint  George  to  meet 
its  fury ;  the  hum  of  machinery  threatens  them  with 
a  moral  earthquake ;  and  a  primary  school  they  re- 
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gard  as  a  nurseiy  of  precocious  conspirators  against 
prescribed  faith  and  stagnant  order.     The  eyH  spares 
nothing  it  can  reach.     The  deUcious,  dreamy  seat, 
to  whose  undulating  excellence  Boston  had  the  hon- 
or of  giving  invention  and  a  name,  is  thrust  aside 
for  a  high,  straight-backed  chair  of  torture,  after  an 
Elizabethan  pattern  of  old-maidish  prudery ;  nor  can 
we  approach  our  nightly  resting-place  without  dan- 
ger of  being  knocked  on  the  head  by  some  Gothic 
hobgoblin.      Our   fairest   books    and    their    delicate 
etchings   are   overlaid   by   facsimiles  of  illuminated 
parchments,  on  whose  pages  a  clumsy-fingered    cen- 
obite    has    plastered    rickety    angels    and    epileptic 
martyrs,  in  j^atches  of  coarse  gold-leaf,  staring  azure, 
and  red  lead.*     Nay,  you  may  see  our  o-uii  poets 
set    forth    with    such    barbaric    embelUshment,    in 
which  they  figure  as  appropriately  as  Piers  Plough- 
man would  in  gaiter-boots,  or  Juliana  Berners  in  a 
Jenny-Lind.     Head-men   of  parishes    are  ridden  by 
architectural  nightmare,  until  the  white,  airy,  clap- 
boarded    meeting-house,  where    their    fathers    wor- 
shipped God  in  the  simple  Man  of  Nazareth,  gives 
place  to  a  low-eaved,  steep-roofed,  cold,  damp,  rough- 
stone   barn,   in  which  the  preacher's   voice   is   lost 
among  the  groined  rafters,  and  his   people    cannot 
see  to   read  his  text  by  the  dim   light  that  comes 
through  painted,  lanceolated  wuidows,  streaming  a 
distorted    rainbow   over    the    congregation,   making 
the  wife  wonder   w^hy  her  husband  looks   so  blue, 


*  Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  was  much  used  in  the  embellishment  of 
manuscripts.     Hence  miniatores,  and,  as  some  think,  illumination. 
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while  the  good  man  fears  she  is  seized  with  jaun- 
dice and  the  children  with  scarlet  fever;  yet,  after 
all,  the  grotesque  pigmy  no  more  resembles  the 
grand  picturesque  of  England's  old  churches,  than 
a  graveyard  obelisk  Cleopatra's  Needle. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  speak  disrespectfully  of 
the  few  minds  which  shone  in  the  twilight  of  Eu- 
rope, looming  larger  through  the  fog,  yet  herald- 
ing the  dawn.  No  true-hearted  student  is  with- 
out a  strong  antiquarian  sense  of  the  interest  at- 
tached to  the  beginning  of  art,  letters,  and  civil- 
ization ;  neither  can  one,  who  has  visited  the  min- 
sters and  cathedrals  of  Britain  by  day,  or  Melrose 
and  Glastonbury  by  moonlight,  ever  forget  his  ad- 
miration of  the  creative  genius  which  combined 
more  than  Cyclopean  strength  with  more  than  Co- 
rinthian luxuriance ;  but  we  must  protest  against 
this  sacrificing  of  convenience  for  an  imitation  of 
the  antique,  this  making  venerable  of  all  that  is 
old,  this  condemnation  of  the  useful  as  the  un- 
spiritual.  To  an  elevated,  healthy  imagination, 
there  is  more  poetry  in  a  nicely  constructed  steam- 
engine,  working  with  its  Titan  sinews  and  Bria- 
rean  hands,  yet  breathing  softly  as  a  sleeping  child, 
than  in  all  the  knightly  tournaments  and  sacer- 
dotal shows  that  our  ancestors  ever  wondered  at ; 
all  the  troubadours  of  Provence  had  not  a  tithe 
of  the  romance  that  a  clear,  sesthetical  eye  can  see 
hanging  round  a  village  of  factory-girls,  every  one 
of  whom  is  a  living  story  of  love,  hope,  constancy, 
and  courage ;  a  modern  linen- weaver's  label  often 
presents  as  fine  specimens  of  Arabesque  as  can  be 
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found  in  a  virtuoso's  cabinet;  nay,  if  richness  of 
design,  grace  of  draAving,  and  harmonious  contrasts 
of  color  be  criteria  of  good  taste,  we  may  point  to 
a  Sunday  group  of  servant-maids,  in  the  fresh  pride 
of  their  Lowell  printed  calicoes,  and  say,  —  "  Solo- 
mon in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of 
these ! " 

Be  it  our  aim,  gentlemen,  as  it  is  our  privilege, 
to  learn  all  that  the  past  can  teach  us  by  its  suc- 
cesses and  its  failures,  to  take  out  of  it  only  what 
is  good,  beautiful,  true,  and  right.  It  were  the  folly 
of  dotage  to  do  more.  As  for  the  rest,  "  Let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead,"  but  let  us  "  go  and  preach 
tbe  Gospel,"  light  for  the  ignorant,  justice  for  the 
laborer,  freedom  for  the  slave,  "  peace  on  earth 
and  good-will  towards  men."  Antiquity !  What 
is  antiquity  1  Is  the  world  growing  younger  ? 
Had  our  fathers  more  experience  than  we,  who 
have  their  experience  added  to  our  own"?  "We 
are  the  ancients,"  said  the  great  leader  of  modern 
science.  The  present  is  the  better  antiquity ;  the 
future  will  be  the  best. 

It  were  presumption  to  set  forth  before  you  the 
methods  in  which  we,  as  literary  men,  may  serve 
our  country.  Our  responsibilities  are  in  accord- 
ance with  our  faculties  and  our  opportunities. 
There  are  various  degrees  of  mental  force,  some 
forms  of  talent  are  better  adapted  to  have  power 
over  men  than  others,  and  equal  chances  for  exer- 
cising zeal  are  not  given ;  but  every  literary  man, 
because  he  can  reach  many,  is,  by  calling,  a  public 
servant,   and   bound   to    act   upon   a  larger  theatre 
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than  the  less  gifted  individual,  who  can  reach  only 
a  few.  Whatever  tends  to  promote  true  religion 
and  the  happiness  necessarily  connected  with  sound 
morals,  to  improve  the  arts  of  life,  to  refine  the 
general  taste,  to  enlarge  the  public  mind,  to  throw 
elevating  or  endearing  associations  around  our 
country,  is  a  patriotic  service.  The  preacher  of 
Christ  in  his  pulpit,  the  teacher  of  youth  in  his 
school,  the  man  of  science  in  his  experimental 
lucubrations,  the  historian  in  his  researches,  the 
artist  in  his  studio,  the  poet  in  the  melodies  of  his 
lute  or  lyre,  every  man  who  employs  his  educated 
powers,  should  act  from  patriotic  motive;  not 
the  patriotism  of  a  section,  but  of  our  whole 
country ;  which,  unless  this  argument  has  been 
sadly  erroneous,  is  eminently  consistent  with  duty 
to  God  and  devotion  to  our  race.  The  stern  Dor- 
drechtian  theology  of  your  orator  (which,  he  is  well 
aware,  has  but  little  favor  here,  even  among  the 
straitest  sects  of  the  Orthodox)  will  not  allow  him 
to  speak  of  disinterested  benevolence ;  for,  as  he 
believes,  the  Divine  system  recognizes  no  such  vir- 
tue. The  harmony  of  a  soul,  which  Aristotle  con- 
siders its  moral  perfection,  lies  in  an  accurate 
adjustment  of  self  and  love.  Self  is  an  authorized 
motive,  but  only  when  hand  in  hand  with  love. 
The  delight  accompanying  intellectual  exertion 
and  desire  of  fame,  both  of  which  every  literary 
man  feels  so  keenly,  becomes  a  noble  enthusiasm 
when  we  make  the  aim  of  our  scholar's  life  the 
benefit  and  illustration  of  our  native  land.  True 
•as  the  oft-repeated  maxim  may  be,  — 

"  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori,"  — 
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it  is  not  less  sweet  and  honorable  to  live  and  labor 
for  its  lasting  interests.  The  most  perilous  warfare 
is  that  in  which  only  fearless  reason  can  win  vic- 
tory for  the  right;  and  tiiere  are  knots  in  the 
cords  binding  man's  soul,  which  can  be  cut  by  no 
sword,  however  keen,  but  must  be  untied  by  strong, 
persevering  logic.  Neither  warrior  nor  statesman 
adorns  his  birth-place  with  more  imperishable  glory 
than  the  author  who  achieves  immortal  usefulness. 
In  a  single  night  were  written  both  verse  and 
melody  of  that  Marseilles  Hymn,  which,  like  a 
whirlwind,  has  swept  down  successive  tyrannies, 
and  will  be  chanted  as  a  spell  of  liberating  might, 
until  the  brave  shall  no  longer  need  to  arm  at  the 
call  of  freedom.  Shame  upon  our  men  of  genius, 
that  our  people  have  as  yet  neither  national  song 
nor  air  worthy  of  the  name !  The  poet  who  will 
indite  for  us  such  a  song,  the  composer  who  will 
give  us  such  an  air,  may  be  sure  of  a  fame  to 
which  that  of  Pindar  is  poor.  Where  on  earth  is 
there  a  river,  except  the  old  Nile,  the  yellow  Tiber, 
or  the  sacred  Jordan,  to  which  a  pilgrim  turns 
with  higher  emotion  than  the  "  Silver  Avon "  ? 
Virgil,  when,  amidst  the  splendors  of  the  Augus- 
tan city,  he  recalled,  as  the  Shepherd  Tityrus,  his 
early  haunts,  sang  smilingly,  — 

"  Urbem,  quam  dicunt  Romam,  Melibcee,  putavi 
Stultus  ego  huic  nostras  similein  "  ;  — 

but  when  the  author  of  the  ^neid  came  to  die, 
the  first  words  he  dictated  for  his  funeral  urn 
were  a  legacy  of  his  fame  to  his  native  village,  — 

"Mantua  me  genuit." 
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The  waves  of  the  ^gean,  as  they  dash  against  its 
vine-surmounted  cliffs,  echo  the  name  of  him  who 
from  his  misty  throne  looks  down  without  a  peer 
in  epic  grandeur,  — 

"  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio's  rocky  isle." 

A  curious  traveller  may  find  on  the  innermost 
curve  of  the  Gulf  of  Contessa  the  wretched  village 
of  Stauros.  There  once  stood  the  strong,  magnifi- 
cent city  of  a  mighty  people,  who,  with  mortal 
courage,  contending  against  perfidious  Athens,  per- 
ished amidst  its  ruins.  All  the  names  of  those 
martyrs  for  liberty  with  whose  blood  the  Strymon 
ran  red  are  passed  from  the  memory  of  man,  and 
their  grand  examples  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  un- 
recorded time ;  but  a  mention  of  The  Stagirite 
comes  upon  our  souls  like  a  charm  of  power,  as 
the  name  of  him  who,  through  more  than  two 
decades  of  centuries,  since  he  died  an  exile  on  the 
shore  of  the  Euripus,  has  swayed  the  widest  em- 
pire over  human  thought  ever  granted  to  an  unin- 
spired mind.  Gentlemen,  be  it  yours  to  glorify 
with  similar,  if  not  equal,  trophies  the  land  of 
your  birth  ! 

Under  those  governments  which  fetter  the  press 
and  allow  the  people  no  just  share  in  deciding 
their  own  fortunes,  where  words  of  right  are  no 
sooner  heard  than  the  fearless  voice  that  uttered 
them  is  hushed  by  death  or  the  dungeon  door, 
there  may  be  excuse  for  educated  men  who  give 
themselves  up  wholly  to  mere  abstract  studies  or 
pursuits    strictly   scholastical.      The    guilt   of  their 
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silence  is  on  their  oppressors.  Here,  not  only  is 
there  perfect  freedom  in  expressing  opinion,  hut, 
in  speaking  to  the  people,  we  address  the  govern- 
ing will.  Of  that  governing  will  we  are  ourselves 
a  part,  and  therefore  we  are  bound  by  our  share 
in  the  government  to  contribute  all  we  can  for 
its  direction  and  prosperity.  Our  simple  votes  are 
not  enough  ;  the  most  ignorant  boor,  the  vilest 
ragamuffin  of  our  cities,  can  cast  his  vote  as  well 
as  we.  It  is  our  duty,  because  it  is  within  our 
power,  to  enlighten  others  who  vote  with  us.  The 
principles  of  our  government  are  few,  and  firmly, 
logically  settled  by  the  Constitution,  in  so  plain  a 
manner  as  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  an  honest 
doubt ;  yet  its  nature  is  so  unexampled,  that  it 
must  continue  to  be,  as  it  has  been,  eminently  one 
of  experiment.  The  questions  that  will  arise  will 
be  such  as  should  receive  the  intelligent  considera- 
tion of  every  citizen ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they 
will  be  chiefly  questions  of  political  ethics  and 
political  economy.  If  the  moral  integrity  and 
substantial  wealth  of  the  country  be  cared  for, 
there  remains  little,  if  anything,  else  to  demand 
our  attention.  Both  these  subjects  come  fairly 
within  the  reach  of  the  studious  man.  It  may  even 
be  said,  that  he  only  is  capable  of  investigating 
them  candidly  and  of  treating  them  thoroughly. 
In  those  countries  where  rule  is  usurped  by  the 
few,  the  privileged  classes  repress  the  knowledge 
of  the  rest ;  in  ours,  where  the  people  have  the 
power,  and,  through  our  cUfFused  education,  more 
or  less  a  habit  of  reasoning:,  the  eff"ort  of  desia^ning 
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self-seekers  is  to  mislead  by  specious  sophistry, 
garbled  facts,  or  distorted  statistics.  Every  present, 
accidental,  temporary  uneasiness,  every  sectional 
interest,  every  prejudice  attached  to  the  sound  of 
words,  (and  they  are  as  manifold  as  they  are  mis- 
chievous,) is  eagerly  seized  upon  to  create  a  popu- 
lar excitement  for  the  furtherance  of  narrow  or 
nnnational  views.  The  charm  of  party  is  thrown 
round  selfish  ends.  The  priests  of  the  idol  taboo 
every  subject,  a  misrepresentation  of  which  can 
help  them  to  office,  that  none  others  may  open  it 
and  expose  their  iniquity.  It  is  our  duty,  as  edu- 
cated men,  trained  in  the  calmness  of  study,  ac- 
quainted with  the  certainties  of  knowledge,  to 
disabuse  our  people  of  the  false  and  edify  them 
on  the  true.  We  are,  or  should  be,  elevated  by  the 
advantages  we  profess  above  many  of  the  difficulties 
and  temptations  which  hinder  common  minds  in 
searches  after  truth.  Prejudice  of  every  kind,  like 
the  mists  of  the  lowlands,  should  lie  far  beneath 
us ;  for  it  is  our  privilege,  if  we  deserve  our  name, 
to  breathe  a  clear,  rarefied  atmosphere,  where  no 
exhalations  of  earth  come  between  us  and  the  sun- 
light. From  these  heights  we  have  a  wide  circuit 
of  vision.  The  past  opens  to  us  its  experience, 
the  great  present  is  spread  out  before  us,  and,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  inferred  from  the  comparison  of 
the  past  with  the  present,  we  discern  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  future.  If  it  be  impossible  not  to 
feel  the  influences  of  sect,  party,  or  vicinage,  let  us 
not  be  in  bondage  to  either.  Christianity  is  more 
than  sect,  patriotism  more  than  party,  our  country 
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than  the  section  where  we  live.  It  is  our  vocation 
to  make  known  truth,  and,  while  bad  men,  or  nar- 
row-minded men,  or  ignorant  men,  reasoning  falsely 
from  isolated  facts,  would  distract  or  mislead  the 
people,  to  show  them  that  human  legislation  should 
be  ever  in  accordance  with  the  fixed,  fundamental 
laws  of  God ;  that  the  best  welfare  of  the  whole 
is  the  best  welfare  of  each ;  our  best  policy,  an 
unwavering  vindication  of  the  general  right ;  our 
best  freedom,  fidelity  to  God,  each  other,  and  man- 
kind. Motives  of  personal  gain  should  in  us  be 
overborne  by  a  liberal  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
proper,  and  the  good.  Such  demonstration  of  sound 
political  doctrine  is  most  urgently  needed.  It  is 
high  time  that  the  discussion  of  themes  so  vital- 
ly important  should  be  no  longer  abandoned  to 
mere  traders  for  votes,  who  now  superciliously  de- 
nounce the  moralist  and  the  student  as  intermed- 
dlers,  if  they  speak  of  things  concerning  the  public 
weal ;  it  is  high  time  that  questions  of  social 
right  and  national  economy  should  be  treated  on 
better  grounds  than  the  pecuniary  profits  of  classes 
who  insist  upon  contending  as  rivals  when  they 
should  be  coadjutors  ;  it  is  high  time  that  the 
people  should  hear  voices  of  warning  or  encour- 
agement from  those  who  ask  nothing  and  aim  at 
nothing  but  the  general  good.  Never  will  justice 
be  done  to  inquiries  which  most  affect  our  na- 
tional advantage,  until  the  name  of  politician  be 
taken  from  the  office-seeker,  and  given  to  the 
Christian  philosopher,  who,  from  the  fear  of  God 
and  for  the  sake  of  man,  studies  and  "  speaks  the 
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truth  in  love,"  "  out  of  good  conscience,"  and  "  with 
the  meekness  of  wisdom." 

Let  us  not  be  driven  from  a  duty  so  sacred  and 
so  honorable  by  the  sneering  assertion,  that  such 
matters  can  be  rightly  handled  only  by  what  are 
called  "  practical  men,"  and  that  bookish  theorists 
are  out  of  place  in  the  busy  world.  Practice? 
Theory  1  When  was  there  ever  right  practice  but 
where  theory  had  gone  before?  AVhat  guides  the 
merchant's  ship,  drives  the  manufacturer's  engine, 
enriches  the  fanner's  ground,  flashes  instant  news 
across  and  throughout  a  continent,  but  theory? 
Mark,  we  say  theory,  not  hypothesis ;  for  the  pert 
bunglers  always  confound  those  terms.  Hypothesis 
is  a  guess;  but  theory  is  hypothesis  proved  by  in- 
duction from  facts.  What  were  your  practical  men 
without  theorists  ?  Precisely  what  the  hands,  feet, 
and  other  working  parts  of  the  human  system  would 
be  without  the  brain.  Are  we  less  capable  of  distin- 
guishing fact  from  falsity  because  our  eyes  are  not 
sanded  by  gold,  our  ears  stuffed  with  cotton,  or 
our  consciences  hypothecated  in  bonds  payable  six 
months  hence  ?  Because  some  screaming  geese 
once  saved  the  Capitol,  shall  intellect  be  drummed 
off  guard  ?  Justice,  candor,  gratitude,  forbid  an 
insinuation  of  the  least  disrespect  for  the  admirable 
virtues,  public  spirit,  mental  ability,  and  munificent 
appreciation  of  knowledge,  which  dignify  many  of 
those  who  are  truly  practical  men,  —  of  whom  there 
are  nowhere  finer  examples  than  among  your  own 
neighbours.  They  would  repudiate  the  attempts 
of  their  weaker  brethren  to  cut   them  off  from  an 
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alliance  with  investigating  mind.  The  most  hum- 
ble laborer  in  the  workshop  or  the  field  has  a 
title  to  our  thankful  esteem  that  shall  never  be 
denied.  But  we  would  fain  lash,  till  they  howled, 
the  vapid  dunces  who  think  that  there  can  be  no 
practical  judgment  beyond  what  they  have  learned 
from  a  petty  practice,  or  an  acquaintance  with  the 
price-current  and  stock-list,  yet  not  unfrequently 
aspire  to  be  theorists  themselves,  parading  their 
puny  sciolism  on  stilts  of  preposterous  English 
and  worse  logic. 

Such  exhibitions  are  rather  ridiculous  than  mel- 
ancholy; but  sadness  mingles  with  indignation 
when  we  see  genius  or  strong  reason  selling  itself, 
for  the  price  of  bread  or  pleasure,  to  do  the  drudg- 
ery of  scheming  avarice. 

"  In  laicherlichem  Zuge 
Erblickt  man  Ochs  und  Fliigelpferd  am  Pfluge." 

In  this  respect  our  politics  have  been  a  very 
Tartarus  of  talent,  where  we  discover  one  ever 
rolling  arduously  a  sugar-hogshead ;  another  sweat- 
ing in  a  furnace ;  another  lashed  to  extravagant 
eccentricities  of  ethics  and  logic  by  a  vindictive  ne- 
gro, whom  he  will  carry  chained  on  his  back  as  a 
proof  of  eminent  republicanism ;  another  whirling, 
like  Ixion,  with  the  constant  revolutions  of  a  fac- 
tory dri\dng-wheel. 

Such  are  the  momentous  changes  now  rapidly 
succeeding  each  other,  that  a  faithful  scholar,  at  a 
crisis  perhaps  not  apparent  to  himself,  may,  by  a 
few  well-digested  thoughts,  couched  in  a  few  well- 
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directed  sentences,  save  his  country  from  impend- 
ing ruin.  History  has  not  a  finer  instance  of  the 
power  which  eloquence  may  exert  over  popular 
fury,  than  that  of  a  year  since,  w^hen  a  single 
modulated  voice  stayed  the  most  sanguinary  mob 
the  world  has  ever  known,  —  stayed  them  for  long 
hours,  when  bent  ravingly  on  destruction,  and  then 
turned  them  back  with  the  tricolor  waving  where 
the  red  flag  had  glared.  He,  who  won  that  tri- 
umph of  such  incalculable  value,  was  not  a  prac- 
tical man,  and  has  since,  unfortunately,  proved 
himself  not  a  successful  statesman  :  yet,  with  all 
his  subsequent  failures,  honor,  honor  to  Lamar- 
tine,  the  literary  man,  the  orator !  Honor  to 
the  Codes,  who,  single-handed,  kept  the  bridge 
against  the  impetuous  hordes  of  murderous  incen- 
diaries !  For  that  one  act  of  devotion,  he  deserves, 
like  his  prototype,  bread  while  he  lives,  and  a 
statue  on  the  spot  where  he  dies.  God  keep  our 
country  from  such  a  day  of  peril !  But,  should 
our  voice  or  our  pen  be  needed,  and  we  delay  our 
duty  beyond  the  juncture  of  apt  circumstances,  our 
most  strenuous  endeavours  may  be  met  by  the 
fatal  response,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  a  splendid 
dynasty,  "  C'est  trop  tard  !  " 

The  popular  mind  of  this  country  is  well  pre- 
pared and  not  ill-disposed  to  acknowledge  our 
frank  zeal  on  their  behalf;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  what  are  opportunities  for  good  are  also  op- 
portunities for  evil.  A  general  conviction,  that  each 
participant  of  the  democratic  sovereignty  should 
be  fitted  as  far  as  possible  for   the  exercise  of  his 
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elective    power,    has    made    the    education    of    the 
young  a  care    of  every  State  government ;    not  al- 
ways as  wisely  or  thoroughly  as  might  be  wished, 
yet,  where  the  difficulties  of  recent  settlement  have 
been  passed  through,  or  the  incubus  of  slavery  does 
not  weigh  down  the  nominally  free,  it  is  eminently 
the  popular  policy.     In  no  other  country  are  there 
so   many  readers,  or   readers   who   read    so    much. 
In  no  other  country  does  the  press  labor  more  to 
supply  the  demand  for  newspapers,  periodicals,  and 
books.     The  cheapness  of  publication  naturally  in- 
creases the  demand,  which,  again,  lowers  the  price 
of   the    supply.     There    are    always  caterpillars    on 
the    "  tree    of   knowledge,"    which    itself    bears    a 
double  fruit,    "  of  good  and  evil."    It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,    that  the   land    has   been 
overrun   by   trashy  and  dangerously  immoral   writ- 
ings;   but  the  good  is  out-working  the   evil.     Our 
principal  publishing-houses  have  found,   by   profit- 
able   experiments,   that   the   market   for    the    most 
substantial  books  has  grown  in  a  far  greater  ratio 
than   the   population ;    and    that    large   editions    of 
works    on   the    most   useful    branches    of   general 
science  or  literature  have  been  rapidly  sold,  which, 
a  few  years  since,  would  have  lain  like  lumber  in 
their  garrets.     The  treasures   of  old  English  have 
been  ransacked  to  meet  in  compendious  forms  the 
appetite  of  a  healthy  taste.      Writers    of  the   first 
class  have  arisen  from  among  ourselves,  and  some 
foremost    of   the  foremost    from   your   own   ranks, 
gentlemen,  to   compete  successfully    with   those   of 
the  Old  World's  former  centuries ;   while  others,  of 
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less,  though  not  despicable,  character,  especially  in 
the  belles-lettres,  are  springing  up  like  butter- 
cups in  a  meadow.  Prejudice  against  reading  an 
American  book,  never  so  great  as  disappointed 
scribblers  supposed,  has  given  place  to  an  over- 
weening partiality  for  home  productions,  not  only 
in  literature,  but  in  art.  Not  content  with  boast- 
ing of  our  truly  great  names,  of  which  any  land 
or  age  might  be  proud,  we  resent  it  as  wrong  done 
America,  when  superlative  laudation  is  denied  any 
pretty  pen  that  traces  a  pleasing  story  or  a  string 
of  creditable  verses  ;  we  discover  Ciceros  plenty  as 
the  stumps  which  serve  our  orators  for  rostra  ;  and 
we  execrate  by  Apollo  all  unable  to  detect  a  future 
Angelo  in  every  untaught  youth  who  chips  a  head 
out  of  stone,  or  dashes  a  crude  conception  on  can- 
vas. There  is  no  country  where  reputation  for 
talent  or  scholarship  is  so  easily  won,  or  mental 
labor,  except  of  the  highest  kind,  is  better  paid. 

No  doubt  this  has  in  a  measure  repressed  the 
ambition  of  some,  who,  conscious  of  high  powers, 
are  unwilling  to  be  jostled  on  so  crowded  an  arena. 
When  extreme  epithets  of  praise  are  lavished  upon 
hasty,  ephemeral  trifles,  there  remain  no  terms 
worthily  to  designate  the  productions  of  deep,  long 
thought.  The  Virgilian  patience,  which  spends  a 
day  upon  an  hexameter,  will  not  endure  being  evened 
with  the  fatal  facility  which  improvises  a  hundred 
lines  stans  pede  in  uno.  The  Olympian  eloquence, 
which  labored  for  twenty  years  on  a  eulogy  of 
democratic  Athens,  would  have  but  little  chance 
against  the  torrent  hyperbole  of  a  Western  Pericles, 
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who  lords  it  over  his  shouting  constituents  by  an 
inspiration  caught  from  the  buffalo-hunt,  the  flow 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  crash  of  the  forest  before 
the  axe,  or  the  solitude  of  the  ocean-wide  prairie, 
yet  which  as  seldom  fails  to  hit  the  centre  of  hu- 
man enthusiasm,  as  his  rifle-ball  the  heart  of  a  flying 
deer.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  a  devotee  to  one 
particular  branch  of  science,  more  than  sufficient 
of  itself  for  ten  lives,  should  sometimes  shrink  from 
the  omnigenous  competition  which  is  equally  ready 
at  inventing  a  cooking-stove  or  an  ethical  system, 
and  will  take  to  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  a  professor's 
chair,  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  or  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States,  if  only  sure  that  the  emoluments  of 
the  new  speculation  will  exceed  those  of  a  quack- 
medicine,  a  peddling-wagon,  or  a  singing-school. 
But  such  readiness  to  honor  intellectual  eff'ort 
proves  a  liberal,  upward  tendency  of  our  people, 
who,  though  they  may  now  applaud  excessively 
the  less  worthy,  will  sooner  or  later  appreciate  the 
more  deserving ;  and  such  restless  versatility  of 
talent  shows  an  energy  of  mental  enterprise,  which, 
if  the  rich  soil  be  cultivated  aright,  promises  no 
scanty  harvest. 

Besides,  there  is  an  unmistakable  and  increasing 
disposition  to  philosophical  methods  of  thought 
and  action.  The  cry  is  for  ideas,  and,  though 
often  afl"ected,  the  fashion  is  to  demand  principles, 
and  at  least  a  show  of  demonstration.  Our  people 
claim  for  themselves,  and  would  transmit  to  their 
children,  the  right  of  private  judgment  ;  and  the 
faculty,  nurtured   by    political   habits,   is    exercised 
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on  all  subjects  brought  before  them.  It  is  as 
natural  for  an  American  to  reason  as  to  breathe ; 
and  his  favorite  method  (no  doubt,  from  shrewd 
New  England  example)  is  the  Socratic.  He  will 
believe  nothing,  do  nothing,  submit  to  nothing, 
without  knowing,  or  thinking  that  he  knows, 
why.  He  is  much  fonder  of  the  lecture-room  than 
of  the  spectacle.  He  will  listen  to  any  one  on 
any  subject,  provided  the  lecturer  offers  proof; 
but  his  questions  Why  %  and  How  %  readily  silence 
the  most  plausible  declaimer.  From  these  and 
other  causes,  there  is  throughout  our  country 
(though,  for  obvious  reasons,  greater  in  some  sec- 
tions than  others)  an  activity  and  sensitiveness  of 
mind  unexampled  and  increasing.  The  advocate 
of  truth  can  desire  no  opportunity  more  magnifi- 
cent. 

One  thought  more.  With  the  history  of  this 
country,  God  began  a  revolution  in  his  treatment 
and  development  of  human  nature.  Up  to  that 
moment,  the  great  divisions,  even  the  larger  subdi- 
visions, of  our  race  had  been  kept  apart  from 
each  other,  separated  and  made  distinct  by  climate, 
by  language,  by  hereditary  habits.  The  eastern 
and  southern  quarters  of  the  globe  we  leave  for 
the  present  out  of  our  calculation,  as  their  time 
of  revival  is  yet  far  in  the  future,  and  speak  of 
Europe.  Even  Christianity  has  failed  to  accom- 
plish a  coalescence.  The  mysteries  of  Osiris  still 
linger  around  the  altars  of  Magna  Graecia.  The 
Druids  have  left  in  the  customs  of  Britain  monu- 
ments lasting    as   Stonehenge.      Tacitus  may   serve 
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the  modern  traveller  as  an  Itinerary  througliont 
what  was  Germania  Antiqua.  The  fetters  of  na- 
tional prejudice  have  eaten  into  the  bone,  and  the 
quick  flesh  is  grown  over  them.  Each  nation  has 
married  only  with  its  own  blood,  and  the  evils 
of  the  incest  are  upon  their  offspring.  Each  has 
kept  its  own  characteristic  vices  and  virtues  apart 
from  those  of  the  others ;  yet  it  is  a  law  of  Provi- 
dence, that  distinct  vices  act  as  checks  upon  their 
rival  passions,  while  virtue  is  stimulated  by  virtue. 
The  Italian  is  only  an  Italian,  the  Frank  a  Frank, 
the  Spaniard  a  Spaniard ;  and  so  each  of  the  rest 
is  now  wellnigh  as  distinct  as  when  Caesar  wrote 
his  Commentaries.  Some  changes  have  been 
wrought  by  Religion  and  the  Press,  but  neither 
Religion  nor  the  Press  has  had  its  fair  influ- 
ence ;  the  one  has  been  distorted,  the  other  mana- 
cled, both  abused  by  national  law  and  national 
sentiment.  The  higher  orders  of  society,  who 
travel  and  read,  may  assimilate  from  a  common 
creed  of  etiquette ;  but  the  people,  the  plebeians, 
remain  distinct  and  the  same.  The  men,  and  even 
the  women,  (varium  et  mutahile  foemina.,)  of  separate 
cantons,  departments,  duchies,  or  shires,  have  in- 
herited fashions  of  dress  from  their  grandfathers 
and  grandmothers,  great,  great,  great  beyond  arith- 
metic. The  war  of  races  and  tribes  is  now  deluging 
Europe  with  blood.  The  enmity  among  them  there 
seems  ineradicable. 

But  what  has  God  done,  what  is  He  doing,  what 
is  He  about  to  do,  in  this  land  1  He  has  set  it 
far  away  to    the  west,  and  made  it   so  circumstan- 
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tially  independent,  that,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  habit- 
able earth  were  sunk,  we  should  feel  no  serious 
curtailment  of  our  comforts.  The  products  of  the 
whole  world  are,  or  may  soon  be,  found  within 
our  confederate  limits.  He  brought  here  first  the 
sternest,  most  religious,  most  determined  represent- 
atives of  Europe's  best  blood,  best  faith,  best  intel- 
lect ;  men,  ay,  and  women  (it  is  the  mother  makes 
the  child),  who,  because  they  feared  God,  feared 
no  created  power,  —  who,  bowing  before  His  abso- 
lute sovereignty,  would  kneel  to  no  lord  spiritual 
or  temporal  on  earth,  —  and  who,  believing  the  Bible 
true,  demanded  its  sanction  for  all  law.  To  your 
Pilgrim  Fathers  the  highest  place  may  well  be 
accorded ;  but  forget  not,  that,  about  the  time  of 
their  landing  on  the  Kock,  there  came  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Hudson  men  of  kindred  faith  and 
descent,  —  men  equally  loving  freedom,  —  men  from 
the  sea- washed  cradle  of  modern  constitutional 
freedom,  whose  union  of  free  burgher-cities  taught 
us  the  lesson  of  confederate  independent  sovereign- 
ties, whose  sires  were  as  free,  long  centuries  before 
Magna  Charta,  as  the  English  are  now,  and  from 
whose  line  of  republican  princes  Britain  received 
the  boon  of  religious  toleration,  a  privilege  the 
States-General  had  recognized  as  a  primary  article 
of  their  government  when  first  established ;  men 
of  that  stock,  which,  when  offered  their  choice  of 
favors  from  a  grateful  monarch,  asked  a  Univer- 
sity *  ;    men  whose   martyr-sires  had  baptized  their 

*  After  the  eventful  issue  of  the  siege  of  Leyden,the  Prince  of  Orange 
and  the  States-General,  grateful  to  the  heroic  defenders  of  that  city,  of- 
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land  with  their  blood ;  men  who  had  flooded  it 
with  ocean-waves  rather  than  yield  it  to  a  bigot- 
tyrant;  men,  whose  virtues  were  sober  as  prose, 
but  sublime  as  poetry; — the  men  of  Holland!  Min- 
gled with  these,  and  still  farther  on,  were  heroic 
Huguenots,  their  fortunes  broken,  but  their  spirit 
unbending  to  prelate  or  prelate-ridden  king.  There 
were  others  (and  a  dash  of  cavalier  blood  told  well 
in  battle-field  and  council)  ;  —  but  those  were  the 
spirits  whom  God  made  the  moral  substratum  of 
our  national  character.  Here,  like  Israel  in  the 
wilderness,  and  thousands  of  miles  off  from  the 
land  of  bondage,  they  were  educated  for  their  high 
calling,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  times,  our  confede- 
racy with  its  Constitution  was  founded.  Already 
there  had  been  a  salutary  mixture  of  blood,  but 
not  enough  to  impair  the  Anglo-Saxon  ascendency. 
The  nation  grew  morally  strong  from  its  original  ele- 
ments. The  great  work  was  delayed  only  by  a  just 
preparation.  Now  God  is  bringing  hither  the  most 
vigorous  scions  from  all  the  European  stocks,  to 
"  make  of  them  all  one  new  man  "  ;  not  the  Saxon, 
not  the  German,  not  the  Gaul,  not  the  Helvetian, 
but  the  American.  Here  they  will  unite  as  one 
brotherhood,  will  have  one  law,  will  share  one  in- 
terest. Spread  over  the  vast  region  from  the 
frigid  to  the  torrid,  from  Eastern  to  Western  ocean, 


fered  them  their  choice  of  an  Annual  Fair  or  a  University.  They  chose 
the  University  ;  but,  struck  with  the  nobleness  of  the  choice,  the  high 
authorities  granted  them  both.  The  University  was  established  in  1575, 
and  became  the  Alma  Mater  of  Grotius,  Scaliger,  Boerhaave,  and  many 
other  renowned  men. 
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every  variety  of  climate  giving  them  choice  of  pur- 
suit and  modification  of  temperament,  the  ballot-box 
fusing  together  all  rivalries,  they  shall  have  one 
national  will.  What  is  wanting  in  one  race  will 
be  supplied  by  the  characteristic  energies  of  the 
others  ;  and  what  is  excessive  in  either,  checked  by 
the  counter-action  of  the  rest.  Nay,  though  for  a 
time  the  newly  come  may  retain  their  foreign  ver- 
nacular, our  tongue,  so  rich  in  ennobling  literature, 
will  be  the  tongue  of  the  nation,  the  language  of  its 
laws,  and  the  accent  of  its  majesty.  Eternal  God  ! 
w^ho  seest  the  end  with  the  beginning,  thou  alone 
canst  tell  the  ultimate  grandeur  of  this  people ! 

Such,  gentlemen,  is  the  sphere,  present  and  fu- 
ture, in  which  God  calls  us  to  work  for  Him,  for 
our  country,  and  for  mankind.  The  language  in 
which  we  utter  truth  will  be  spoken  on  this  con- 
tinent, a  century  hence,  by  thirty  times  more  mil- 
lions than  those  dwelling  on  the  island  of  its 
origin.  The  openings  for  trade  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  railroad  across  the  Isthmus,  will 
bring  the  commerce  of  the  world  under  the  control 
of  our  race.  The  empire  of  our  language  will  fol- 
low that  of  our  commerce ;  the  empire  of  our  in- 
stitutions, that  of  our  language.  The  man  who 
writes  successfully  for  America  will  yet  speak  to 
all  the  world. 
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Harvard,  "  most  reverend  head,  to  whom  I  owe 

All  that  I  am  in  arts,  all  that  I  know;  — 

(How  nothing's  that!)  — to  whom  my  country  owes 

The  great  renown  and  name  wherewith  she  goes :  — 

Many  of  thine  this  better  could,  than  I, 

But  for  their  powers,  accept  my  piety."' 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association  of  the  Alumni 
of  Harvard  College,  held  at  Cambridge,  22d  July,  1 852, 

Uesulced,  that  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  presented  to  the  Hon. 
Robert  C  Wintheop,  for  his  truly  eloquent  and  appropriate  Address, 
delivered  this  day,  at  the  request  of  the  Association,  and  that  he  be  requested 
to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  the  press. 

True  copy  from  the  record.    Attest, 

Nathaniel  B.  Shuetleff,  Stcretan/. 


ADDRESS. 


In  rising,  Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  to  perform 
the  distinguished  part  in  the  services  of  this  morning, 
which  has  been  assigned  me  by  your  Executive  Com- 
mittee, it  is  a  real  relief  to  me  to  reflect,  how  little, 
after  all,  the  success  of  this  occasion  will  depend,  on 
the  character  of  the  entertainment  which  may  be 
afforded  you,  during  the  brief  hour  which  I  may  be  at 
liberty  to  occupy,  by  any  thing  of  formal  or  ceremo- 
nious discourse. 

It  is  not  by  words  of  wisdom  or  of  dulness,  it  is  not 
by  arguments  forcible  or  feeble,  it  is  not  by  appeals 
animated  or  vapid,  it  is  not  by  pathos  or  by  bathos, 
that  an  occasion  like  this  is  to  be  made  or  marred. 

The  occasion  itself  is  its  own  best  and  surest  suc- 
cess. Certainly,  it  is  its  own  best  and  most  effective 
Orator.  The  presence  of  this  vast  concourse  of  the 
Sons  of  Harvard,  drawn  together  by  a  common  interest 
in  the  prosperity  and  welfare  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
bound  to  each  other  by  a  common  desire  and  a  com- 
mon determination  to  uphold  and  advance  her  ancient 
character  and  renown,  is  enough  to  make  this  occa- 
sion forever  memorable  in  her  annals,  and  to  secure  for 
it  a  better,  a  more  brilliant,  and  a  far  more  enduring 
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success,  than  any  which  could  result  from  the  most 
glowing  display  of  individual  eloquence. 

And,  indeed,  what  could  any  one  attempt  at  such  a 
moment  but  to  give  expression,  —  a  faint  and  imper- 
fect expression  at  the  best,  —  to  the  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  have  already  been  awakened  in  all  our 
hearts  by  the  scene  and  the  circumstances  before  us  ? 
—  emotions  and  sentiments  too  deep  and  serious,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  be  satisfied  with  any  mere  ambitious 
rhetoric  or  jubilant  oratory. 

We  are  assembled  around  the  altars  at  which  we 
were  dedicated  in  our  youth  to  the  pursuit  and  attain- 
ment of  a  sound,  liberal.  Christian  education,  and  from 
w^hich  we  went  forth  in  our  early  manhood  to  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  our  respective  professions 
and  callings.  We  are  here  after  many  and  various 
experiences  of  success  and  of  failure,  of  joy  and  of 
sadness,  of  wealth  and  of  want,  in  our  subsequent 
career.  We  come,  some  of  us,  after  but  a  brief  trial 
of  the  stern  realities  of  life,  with  the  world  all  before 
us,  and  our  relations  to  it  still  to  be  determined  ;  — 
some  of  us  in  the  middle  stage  of  our  earthly  course, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  whatever  faculties  we  possess, 
and  of  whatever  position  we  have  acquired  ;  —  and 
some  of  us  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  years  and 
of  cares,  with  little  more  to  hope  or  to  fear  for  our- 
selves on  this  side  the  grave.  How  many  thoughts 
are  stirred  within  us  all,  as  we  look  back,  over  a 
longer  or  a  shorter  interval,  to  the  days  when  we  first 
approached  these  Classic  Halls !  How  many  reflec- 
tions crowd  in  upon  each  one  of  us,  as  to  what  we 
might  have  done,  and  what  w^e  did,  then,  —  as  to  what 


we  might  have  been,  and  what  we  are,  noiv!  How 
many  blighted  hopes  and  disappointed  expectations  of 
others  or  of  ourselves  are  revived  in  our  remembrance ! 
How  many  familiar  forms  of  cherished  friends,  of 
beloved  companions,  of  revered  preceptors,  long  since 
parted  from  us,  start  up  at  our  side,  and  seem  almost 
to  wait  for  our  embrace  ! 

"  Rapt  in  celestial  transport  they, 
Yet  hither  oft  a  glance  from  high 
They  send  of  tender  sympathy 
To  bless  the  place,  where  on  their  opening  soul 
Fii-st  the  genuine  ardor  stole  !  " 

And  we,  too.  Brethren,  are  here  "  to  bless  the  place  " 
of  our  earliest  and  best  opportunities.  We  come,  one 
and  all,  to  bear  our  united  testimony  to  the  value  of 
this  venerated  Institution.  We  come  to  brins;  what- 
ever  laurels  we  have  acquired,  whatever  treasures  we 
have  accumulated,  to  adorn  its  hallowed  shrines.  We 
come  to  pay  fresh  homage  to  the  memory  of  our  Fa- 
thers for  having  founded  and  reared  it.  We  come  to 
renew  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  its  earlier  and  its 
later  Benefactors.  We  come  to  thank  God  for  having 
prospered  and  blessed  it.  And  we  come,  above  all,  to 
acknowledge  our  own  personal  indebtedness  to  it,  and 
to  make  public  recognition  of  the  manifold  obligations 
and  responsibilities,  to  God  and  to  man,  which  rest 
upon  us  all,  by  reason  of  the  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages which  we  have  here  enjoyed. 

We  are  here,  I  need  not  say,  in  no  spirit  of  vain- 
glorious boastfulness  or  empty  self-congratulation. 
We  are  here  to  arrogate  nothing  to  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  distinction  or  privilege.  We  are  here  to  set  up 
no  claim  to  peculiar  consideration  or  honor  on  account 
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of  the  titular  dignities  or  parchment  prerogatives  which 
have  been  conferred  upon  us  from  yonder  antique 
chair.  We  are  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  there  are 
those  around  us,  who  have  enjoyed  none  of  our  Aca- 
demic opportunities,  and  Avho  have  yet  outstripped  not 
a  few  of  us  in  the  practical  pursuits  of  literature  and 
of  life.  We  do  not  forget  that  there  are  some  of  them, 
who  have  surpassed  us  all  in  the  highest  walks  of  Art, 
of  Science,  and  of  Patriotic  Statesmanship.  Honor, 
honor  this  day  from  this  assembled  multitude  of  Scho- 
lars, to  the  self-made,  self-educated,  men,  who  have 
adorned  and  are  still  adorning  our  country's  history. 
Honor  to  the  common  schools  of  our  land,  from  which 
such  men  have  derived  all  which  they  have  not  owed 
to  their  own  industry,  their  own  energy,  their  own 
God-given  genius.  Bowditch,  Fulton,  Franklin,  Wash- 
ington, —  to  name  no  others  among  the  dead  or  among 
the  living,  —  when  will  any  American  University  be 
able  to  point  to  names  upon  its  catalogue  of  Alumni 
which  may  be  likened  to  these  names,  for  the  original- 
ity and  profoundness  of  the  researches,  for  the  prac- 
tical importance  of  the  accomplishments,  for  the  grand- 
eur and  sublimity  of  the  inventions  and  discoveries, 
or  for  the  noble  achievements  and  glorious  institutions, 
with  which  they  are  indissolubly  associated  !  Well 
may  we  say,  as  we  proudly  inscribe  their  names  upon 
our  honorary  rolls,  —  "  they  were  wanting  to  our  glory  ; 
we  were  not  wanting  to  theirs." 

Nor  are  we  here,  Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  to 
indulge  in  any  invidious  comparisons  between  our  own 
University  and  other  Universities  and  Colleges  in  the 
State  or  in  the  Nation.     It  is  pardonable,  to  say  the 
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least,  to  love  one's  own  mother  better  than  other  peo- 
ple's mothers.     It  is  natural  that  we  should 

"Be  to  her  faults  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  her  virtues  very  kind." 

Indeed,  as  we  run  our  eyes  over  the  long  list  of  her 
children,  and  see  what  a  goodly  fellowship  of  Prophets, 
what  a  glorious  company  of  Apostles,  she  has  sent 
forth  into  every  field  of  Christian  service;  —  as  w^e 
turn  back  to  that  first  Commencement,  on  the  5th  day 
of  October  in  the  year  1642,  when  "  nine  bachelors 
commenced  at  Cambridge,  young  men  of  good  hope 
and  performed  their  acts,  so  as  gave  good  proof  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  tongues  and  arts,"  *  —  and 
thence  follow  her  along  her  starry  way  for  more  than 
two  centuries,  —  we  might  be  almost  pardoned  for  for- 
getting that  she  has,  or  ever  had,  any  faults.  And 
could  we  but  see  something  of  a  higher  moral  disci- 
pline, something  of  a  deeper  religious  sentiment,  some- 
thing of  a  stronger  spiritual  influence,  mingling  with 
the  sound  scholarship  which  pervades  her  Halls,  and 
giving  something  of  a  fresher  and  fuller  significance 
to  her  ancient  motto, "  Chmto  et  Ecclesice  ;  "  —  could  we 
but  see  a  little  more  of  that  state  of  things  here,  which 
Thomas  Arnold  contemplated,  when  he  nobly  declared 
at  Rugby  —  "  It  is  not  necessary  that  this  should  be  a 
school  of  three  hundred  or  of  one  hundred  or  of  fifty, 
but  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  a  school  of  C/irisf- 
ian  Gentlemen"  —  there  would  be  little  or  nothing- 
more  to  be  desired  in  her  condition. 

I  pretend  not  to  know  how  this  common  want  of 
almost  all  Seminaries  of  instruction  is  to  be  supplied. 

*  Winthrop's  New  England,  Savage's  ed.  a-qI.  ii.  p.  87. 
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But,  0  !  let  us  be  careful  that  the  indulgence  of  secta- 
rian jealousies  do  not  result  in  a  downright  divorce 
between  education  and  religion.  Let  us  be  watchful, 
lest  our  disposition  to  do  away  all  color  for  the  idea  of 
a  State  Religion,  shall  terminate  in  banishing  religion 
from  our  Republican  Schools.  Better,  a  thousand-fold 
better,  that  a  Seminary  like  this  should  be  under  the 
steady,  effective,  aye,  or  even  exclusive  influence,  of 
any  one  religious  sect,  than  that  it  should  be  without 
the  influence  of  some  sort  of  vital  Christianity.  Let 
us,  if  we  can,  and  as  far  as  we  can,  so  blend  the  rays 
which  are  reflected  from  every  different  view  of  the 
Bible,  that  they  shall  form  one  harmonious  beam  of 
Holy  Light,  streaming  in  at  every  door  and  window 
and  loophole  of  our  Halls  and  Chapels,  and  casting 
golden  glories  upon  every  pinnacle  and  buttress  and 
tower.  But  let  us  be  cautious,  that  in  attempting  to 
shut  out  any  one  particular  ray  which  may  be  ima- 
gined to  predominate  in  our  Academic  atmosphere,  we 
take  no  risk  of  shutting  out  the  glorious  sunshine  of 
the  Gospel,  and  of  leaving  the  Institution,  in  this  day 
of  its  highest  intellectual  advantages,  in  a  condition  of 
spiritual  darkness, — 

"  Dark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon,  — 
Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipse. 
Without  all  hope  of  day ! " 

But  whatever  degree  of  affectionate  interest  and 
concern  we  may  cherish  towards  this  oldest  of  our 
American  Colleges,  and  however  proud  we  may  be  to 
hail  her  this  day  as  our  own  great  parent,  we  are  not 
assembled  in  any  spirit  of  hostility  or  indifference  to 
the  success  and  welfare  of  others.     We  do  not  forget 
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how  many  of  the  most  brilliant  luminaries  of  our  land, 
how  many  even  of  the  bright,  particular  stars  of  our 
own  immediate  sphere,  have  drawn  their  light  from 
other  fountains.  Amherst  and  Williams,  Columbia  and 
Union,  William  and  Mary,  Hampden  and  Sidney, 
South  Carolina  and  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Middle- 
bury,  Brown,  Yale,  Bowdoin,  and  Dartmouth ;  —  all 
these,  and  many  more  than  these,  I  need  not  say,  have 
sent  forth  sons  to  adorn  and  bless  their  native  land, 
and  the  Alumni  of  Harvard  rejoice  this  day  in  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  them  all,  and  offer  to  their 
children  the  right  hand  of  a  cordial,  fraternal  fel- 
lowship. 

Nor  do  we  forget,  in  the  good  wishes  of  the  occa- 
sion, those  renowned  and  reverend  Universities  of  Old 
England,  from  one  of  which  our  own  was  named,  in 
one  of  which  the  founder  of  our  own,  and  many  more 
of  the  early  fathers  of  New  England,  were  educated, 
and  to  which  Literature,  and  Science,  and  Art  are 
indebted  for  so  vast  a  preponderance  of  their  trea- 
sures. 

Yes,  Brethren,  wherever,  beneath  the  sky,  young 
men  are  gathered  together  for  the  purposes  of  a  libe- 
ral, classical.  Christian  education,  there  are  our  hearts 
at  this  hour  in  the  midst  of  them.  While  we  would 
never  forget  our  allegiance  to  the  State  and  the  Nation 
of  which  we  are  citizens,  we  yet  feel,  to-day,  that  we 
belong  to  a  Republic  broader  and  more  comprehensive 
than  either  of  them ;  —  a  Republic  whose  history  runs 
back  through  centuries  and  cycles  of  centuries  past, 
and  looks  forward  through  centuries  and  cycles  of 
centuries   to   come,  —  which   embraces  all   languages 
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and  tongues  and  kindreds  and  people,  linking  together 
in  one  great  society  "  the  noble  living  and  the  noble 
dead  " ;  —  a  Republic,  in  reference  to  which  we  know 
no  points  of  the  compass,  no  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
for  whose  advancement,  prosperity,  and  perpetual 
union,  we  can  never  cease  to  strive  ;  —  a  Republic,  in 
regard  to  which  we  reverse  all  our  wishes  in  relation 
to  our  own  political  confederacy,  and  pray  God  that 
its  limits  may  be  extended,  wider  and  wider,  by  pur- 
chase, by  negotiation,  by  annexation,  spoliation,  and 
conquest,  until,  bounding  its  dominions  by  the  seas 
and  its  fame  by  the  stars,  it  shall  realize  the  dream  of 
Universal  Empire ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  coming  here, 
as  I  hope  and  believe  we  all  have,  in  this  liberal  and 
catholic  spirit,  and  recognizing  our  relations  to  this 
large  and  comprehensive  society,  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  there  are  peculiar  obligations  and  responsibilities 
resting  upon  us  all  as  educated  men;  —  and  it  is  to  a 
consideration  of  some  of  these  responsibilities,  and  of 
some  of  the  temptations  which  interfere  with  their  just 
discharge,  that  I  propose  to  devote  what  remains  of 
this  address. 

Whatever  may  be  pronounced  to  be  the  great  end 
and  object  of  a  liberal  education,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
or  difference  of  opinion  as  to  one  of  its  effects  on  those 
who  enjoy  its  advantages.  I  mean  its  influence  in 
imparting  to  them,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  powers 
and  faculties  of  the  utmost  moment  to  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow  men  -,  —  in  communicating  to  them,  in- 
deed, proportionately  to   their   ability  to    grasp   and 
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"svield  them,  the  very  instruments  by  which  the  condi- 
tion of  society,  moral,  religious,  and  political,  is,  and  is 
to  be,  mainly  controlled. 

The  best  result  of  all  the  inventions,  discoveries, 
and  improvements  of  modern  times  has  been  to  give 
a  wider  and  wider  sway  to  intellectual  and  moral 
power.  The  world  is  fast  ceasing  to  be  governed  by 
any  mere  material  forces.  The  Metallic  Ages,  whether 
of  ancient  or  of  modern  mythology,  have  passed  away. 
And  we  have  eminently  reached  a  period  of  which  the 
great  characterizing  and  governing  principle  is  Opinion 
— Public  Opinion.  Pervading  the  civilized  world  like 
that  subtle  and  elastic  fluid  whicb  philosophers  of  all 
ages  have  supposed  to  be  diffused  throughout  the  phy- 
sical Universe,  —  it  is  yet  far  more  than  any  mere  out- 
side atmosphere,  far  more  than  any  m^re  circumam- 
bient, lumeniferous  ether.  It  infuses  itself  into  every 
joint  of  the  social  system.  It  penetrates  the  mighty 
mass  of  human  motive  and  human  action.  It  shapes, 
colors,  directs,  controls,  and  keeps  in  motion,  (under 
God,)  the  whole  course  of  public  events ;  realizing,  so 
far  as  any  mortal  influence  can  realize,  the  spirit  of  the 
living  creature  in  the  wheels  of  the  Prophet,  or  the 
familiar  but  sublime  description  of  the  Roman  Poet,  — 

"  Spiritus  intus  alit ;  totamque  infusa  per  artus, 
Mens  agitat  molera,  et  magno  se  corpore  miscet." 

It  is  itself,  however,  no  mysterious,  original,  or  un- 
changeable element.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  susceptible 
of  every  degree  of  impression  and  modification ;  and 
its  alterations  and  undulations  are  not  only  visible  in 
their  result,  but  are  open  to  observation  and  analysis 
in  the  very  progress  and  process  of  transition,  and  they 
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may  be  traced  back  and  referred,  directly  and  unmis- 
takably, to  the  causes  which  produced  them. 

Public  Opinion,  in  a  word,  is  nothing  less,  and  no- 
thing more,  than  the  aggregate  of  individual  opinions ; 
the  resultant,  if  I  may  so  speak,  of  all  those  various 
concurring  or  conflicting  opinions  which  individuals 
conceive,  express,  and  advocate.  And  it  is  from  the 
character  of  the  individual  opinions  which  are,  from 
day  to  day  and  from  hour  to  hour,  designedly  thrown 
or  accidentally  dropped,  into  the  ever-flowing  current 
of  Public  Opinion,  as  it  passes  along,  I  had  almost 
said,  before  our  very  doors  and  beneath  our  very  win- 
dows, that  it  takes  its  color,  form,  direction,  and  force. 

Now  the  main  instruments  by  which  individual 
minds,  in  proportion  to  their  natural  or  acquired 
energy,  are  brought  to  bear  upon  Public  Opinion,  or 
upon  the  public  mind  from  which  it  emanates,  are 
obviously  the  instruments  which  belong  peculiarly  to 
educated  men.  They  are  the  precise  instruments 
which  it  is  one  of  the  principal  results  of  a  liberal 
education  to  teach  and  facilitate  the  use  of.  I  mean, 
I  need  not  say,  the  Tongue,  and  the  Pen.  The  word 
spoken,  and  the  word  written,  —  these  are  the  simple, 
original  elements  of  which  all  Public  Opinion  is  com- 
posed ;  —  every  word  spoken,  and  every  word  written, 
entering  into  the  composition,  according  to  its  quality 
and  its  power,  —  almost  as  every  rain  drop,  and  every 
dew  drop,  and  even  every  misty  exhalation,  goes  to 
color  and  swell  the  mountain  stream  or  the  ocean  flood. 

It  is  not  enough  considered,  I  fear,  by  educated 
men,  who  are  often  among  the  most  impatient  and 
irritable,  when  false  sentiments  and  mischievous  no- 
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tions  prevail  on  any  subject,  that  they  themselves,  in 
their  various  avocations  and  professions,  are  mainly 
responsible  for  their  existence.  They  are  responsible, 
for  what  they  say,  and  for  what  they  leave  unsaid ; 
for  what  they  write,  and  for  what  they  leave  unwrit- 
ten ;  for  opinions  which  they  take  part  in  establishing, 
and  for  opinions  which  they  take  no  part  in  overthrow- 
ing. It  may  be  difficult  for.  the  bookworm,  shut  up  in 
some  dark  alcove,  and  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
some  abstract  philosophical  or  theological  treatise,  to 
realize  that  he  has  any  thing  to  do  with  that  mighty 
moral  power,  of  whose  edicts  legislatures  are  so  often 
but  the  formal  recorders,  and  laws  but  the  periodical 
proclamation,  —  which  construes  Constitutions,  controls 
standing  armies,  supports  or  overturns  thrones,  and 
rules  the  world.  So  is  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
ocean-worm  has  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the  Island 
or  the  Continent,  which  has  yet  risen  from  the  sea 
through  its  labors,  and  which  rests  on  the  foundations 
which  it  has  laid.  But  it  behoves  us  all  to  remem- 
ber, that  consciously  or  unconsciously,  intentionally  or 
accidentally,  positively  or  negatively,  each  one  of  us, 
according  to  our  opportunities,  our  powers,  and  our 
employment  of  them,  is  engaged  at  this  moment, 
and  at  every  moment,  in  the  formation  and  direction 
of  Public  Opinion,  and  that  each  one  of  us  has  an  in- 
dividual responsibility  for  its  course  and  character. 

It  is  this  responsibility,  as  developed  and  increased 
a  thousand-fold  by  the  circumstances  of  the  age  and 
of  the  land  in  which  we  live,  that  I  desire  to  illustrate 
and  enforce.  Consider,  for  a  moment,  the  vast  power 
and  purchase,  if  I  may  so  speak,  which  modern  inven- 
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tions  and  modem  institutions  have  given  to  the  spoken 
and  the  written  word  !  Public  Opinion,  as  an  element 
of  greater  or  less  importance  in  the  affairs  of  men,  is  by 
no  means  a  new  thing.  There  never  could  have  been 
a  moment  since  the  existence  of  society,  when  there 
was  not  something  of  common  sentiment  among  those 
associated  in  the  same  State  or  city  or  neighborhood, 
and  when  it  must  not  have  had  more  or  less  influence 
on  their  character  and  conduct.  In  the  ancient  Re- 
publics of  Greece  and  Rome,  it  was  hardly  a  less 
potent  engine  of  authority  and  government,  so  far  as 
it  extended,  than  it  is  among  ourselves  at  the  present 
day.  But  how  far  did  it  extend  ?  What  were  the 
means  which  the  Ancients  enjoyed  for  instructing, 
controlling,  and  marshalling  it  to  a  purpose,  compared 
with  those  which  we  now  employ  ? 

Look,  for  an  instant,  to  the  speakers  and  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  see  how  far  it  was  in  their  power  to 
operate  on  the  public  mind  of  the  world  as  they  knew 
it,  or  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  Take  the  very 
Prince  of  ancient  orators  —  of  all  orators  whom  the 
world  has  known  —  the  Homer  of  eloquence,  —  as 
the  modern  Germans  have  well  entitled  him,  —  who 
"  wielded  at  will  the  fierce  democratic "  of  Athens. 
Follow  him  to  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  his  triumphs. 
See  him  ascending  the  Bema.  Behold  him,  as  looking 
round  upon  the  Parthenon  and  the  Propyl?ea,  he 
inhales  the  inspiration  of  their  massive  grandeur  and 
matchless  symmetry,  or,  as  darting  a  more  distant 
glance  towards  the  Piraeus,  he  catches  the  image  of 
his  country's  power  and  prowess  reflected  from  the 
shining  beaks  of  her  slumbering  galleys  !     Listen  to 
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him,  as  he  pronounces  one  of  those  masterly  and  magni- 
ficent arguments,  which  must  ever  be  the  models  of 
all  true  popular  eloquence,  and  of  which  we  may  say, 
in  his  own  words,  "  time  itself  seems  to  be  the  noblest 
witness  to  their  glory,  —  a  series  of  so  many  years 
hath  now  passed  away,  and  still  no  men  have  yet  ap- 
peared who  could  surpass  those  patterns  of  perfection."  * 
The  orator  has  concluded.  The  storm  of  applause 
has  subsided.  The  vote  has  been  taken  —  to  succor 
the  Olynthians,  to  resist  Philip,  or,  it  may  be,  to  acquit 
Ctesiphon  and  banish  iEschines.  The  Assembly  is 
dispersed.  But  where  are  now  the  brilliant  and  burn- 
ing words  which  have  kindled  them  into  such  a  blaze 
of  enthusiasm  ?  Have  they  been  caught  up,  as  they 
fell  flaming  from  the  lip,  by  a  score  of  Reporters,  as 
with  the  fidelity  of  a  Daguerreotype  ?  Have  they 
been  wafted  upon  a  kindred  current  to  a  hundred 
cities  ?     Have  they,  indeed,  been 

"fubnined  over  Greece, 
To  Macedon  and  Artaxerxes'  throne  1  " 

Have  they  been  served  up  in  a  thousand  journals, 
to  a  hundred  thousand  readers,  before  another  sunrise  ? 
Have  they  even  been  put  into  a  decent  pamphlet  for 
more  convenient  and  deliberate  perusal  and  reference  ? 

No  wonder  that  the  great  Athenian  so  emphatically 
pronounced  the  sum  of  all  eloquence  to  be  action.  No 
wonder,  that  he  exercised  himself  in  speaking  with 
pebbles  in  his  mouth,  and  measured  his  voice  against 
the  roaring  surges  of  the  sea.  The  orators  of  antiquity 
spoke  only  to  their  immediate  audience.     They  could 

*  Oration  on  the  Classes. 
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address  themselves  to  nobody  else.  It  was  upon  the 
living  multitude  before  them  that  an  influence  was  to 
be  produced,  or  not  at  all.  Their  power  was  limited  by 
the  number  of  persons  assembled  to  hear  them,  or 
even  more  limited  by  the  strength  of  their  own  lungs. 
The  6000  men  who  were  necessary  to  constitute  a 
psephisma  or  decree,  or,  at  the  very  most,  the  20,000 
men  who  enjoyed  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  all  to 
whom  Demosthenes  could  appeal,  —  all  upon  whom  his 
magic  words  and  mighty  thoughts  could  operate.  He 
spoke  to  Athens  ;  and 

"  Athens,  the  eye  of  Greece,  mother  of  arts 
And  eloquence,  native  to  famous  wits 
Or  hospitable,"  — 

was  a  city  just  about  the  size  of  Boston,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  140,000  in  all,  men,  women,  children 
and  slaves ;  —  and  the  whole  territory  of  Attica  w\as 
not  more  than  an  eighth  part  of  our  own  little  Massa- 
chusetts.* 

Fortunately,  most  fortunately  for  posterity,  Demos- 
thenes had  too  much  distrust  of  himself,  or  too  much 
respect  for  the  people  of  Athens,  to  venture  upon  any 
great  effort,  without  having  previously  prepared  in 
writing  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what  he 
was  going  to  say.  Fortunately,  he  was  not  ashamed 
to  have  it  said,  that  "  all  his  arguments  smelled  of  the 
lamp ; "  but  could  calmly  reply  to  a  profligate  and 
insulting  rival  who  cast  it  in  his  teeth,  —  "  yes,  indeed, 
my  friend,  but  your  lamp  and  mine  are  not  conscious 
to  the  same  labors."  His  lamp  has  thus  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  great  and  shining  lights  of  the  world.    His 

*  Boeckh's  Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ch.  vii. 
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orations  have  thus  come  down  to  us,  not,  perhaps,  in 
all  the  perfection  in  which  the  orations  of  our  own 
Demosthenes,*  edited  by  our  own  Cicero,  will  go  down 
to  posterity,  —  but  in  a  comparatively  perfect  shape. 
And  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  —  looking  to  all  the 
students  and  scholars  and  literary  men,  throughout  the 
world,  who  now  read  them,  in  the  original  or  in  trans- 
lations, that  a  greater  number  of  minds  are  moved, 
instructed,  and  delighted  by  their  matchless  eloquence 
in  any  ten  years,  —  I  had  almost  said,  in  any  single 
year,  —  at  the  present  day,  than  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  own  life.  But,  I  repeat,  their  immediate 
influence  upon  the  public  opinion  of  his  own  day,  was 
limited  to  the  few  thousands  of  freemen,  —  for  women, 
and  children,  and  slaves  were  excluded,  —  to  the  few 
thousands  of  freemen,  who  could  be  driven  by  the 
Lexiarchs,  with  their  scarlet  cords,  and  under  penalty 
of  a  fine,  within  the  12,000  square  yards  which  consti- 
tuted the  area  of  the  Pnyx,  —  or  within  the  still 
smaller  space  which  was  covered  by  the  Theatre  of 
Bacchus. 

Turn  with  me  now  to  the  writers  of  antiquity,  and 
reflect  on  the  means  which  they  possessed  of  influ- 
encing the  public  opinion  of  their  own  time.  Think,  for 
an  instant,  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  historian,  politi- 
cian or  poet,  sitting  down  with  his  stylus  or  his  cala- 
mus, and  with  his  tablets  of  wood  or  of  wax,  or  his 
sheets  of  bark  or  of  vellum,  to  prepare  an  essay,  or  an 
exposition,  or  a  satire,  or  a  leading  article  of  any  sort, 


*  This  allusion  could  hardly  be  rendered  more  distinct  to  any  one  who  has 
seen  a  copy  of  "  The  Works  of  Daniel  Webster,"  as  recently  edited  by  Edward 
Everett. 
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with  the  view  of  producing  an  immediate  impression 
on  a  pending  question.  The  very  idea  seems  little 
better  than  a  joke.  How  is  it  to  be  multiplied  ?  How 
is  it  to  be  circulated  ?  Who  is  to  know  any  thing 
about  it,  within  any  assignable  period,  save  the  author 
himself,  the  slaves  who  may  copy  it,  or  the  friends  to 
whom  he  may  read  it,  at  the  bath  or  the  supper,  in  the 
garden  or  the  school  ?  How  many  persons  of  their 
own  time,  think  you,  could  have  been  roused  by  the 
Panegyric  of  Isocrates,  or  been  charmed  with  the  his- 
tory of  Herodotus,  had  they  not  been  recited  at  the 
Olympic  Games  ?  Where,  but  for  this,  would  have 
been  the  inspiration  and  emulation  which  produced  the 
immortal  work  of  Thucydides  ? 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the  ancients  could 
have  composed  none  of  their  writings  Avith  a  view  to 
immediate,  general  influence  as  writings.  The  cum- 
brous and  clumsy  character  of  their  writing  materials, 
—  which  must  have  rendered  the  briefest  hillet  dotix 
hardly  more  manageable  for  slipping  slily  into  a  fair 
hand,  than  a  modern  Family  Bible  or  one  of  yesterday's 
Bachelor  diplomas,  —  obviously  precluded  that  ready 
multiplication  and  circulation  of  copies,  which  such  a 
purpose  would  have  required.  They  spoke,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  present ;  —  but  they  must  have  written  to 
the  future,  —  if,  indeed,  they  were  conscious  of  writing 
for  anybody  except  (as  the  admirable  Niebuhr  would 
seem  to  suggest)  for  the  friends  to  whom  they  dedi- 
cated their  books.*  And  who  can  cease  to  wonder  that 
so  many  noble  works  of  philosophy  and  history  and 
poetry  should  have  been  composed  under  such  discou- 

*  Niebuhr's  Letter  to  Count  de  Serre,  9  Febraarv,  1823. 
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raging  circumstances  ?  Who  can  cease  to  wonder  that 
such  splendid  diction,  such  magnificent  imagery,  such 
sublime  sentiment  and  glowing  narration,  should  have 
been  reached  without  the  inspiration  which  modern 
authors  seek  and  fmd  in  the  prospect  of  immediate 
and  wide-spread  publication  and  perusal  ?  How,  like  a 
caged  eagle,  must  the  soul  of  Cicero  have  chafed  itself 
against  the  bars  and  barriers  by  which  its  utterances 
were  restrained  and  hindered  !  How  deeply  must  he 
have  felt  the  force  of  such  considerations  as  he  has  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Africanus,  in  that  exquisite  literary 
Torso  —  the  dream  of  Scipio  —  to  prove  that  there 
was  "no  glory  worthy  of  a  wish,  to  be  obtained  from 
the  praise  of  men  !  " 

"  Of  this  little  world,"  says  he,  "  the  inhabited  parts 
are  neither  numerous  nor  wide ;  even  the  spots  where 
men  are  to  be  found  are  broken  by  intervening  deserts, 
and  the  nations  are  so  separated  as  that  nothing  can 
be  transmitted  from  one  to  another.  With  the  people 
of  the  South,  by  whom  the  opposite  part  of  the  world 
is  possessed,  you  have  no  intercourse ;  and  by  how 
small  a  tract  do  you  communicate  with  the  countries 
of  the  North  ?  The  Territory  which  you  inhabit  is  no 
more  than  a  scanty  island,  inclosed  by  a  small  body  of 
water,  to  which  you  give  the  name  of  the  Great  Sea 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  And  even  in  this  known  and 
frequented  continent,  what  hope  can  you  entertain 
that  your  renown  will  pass  the  stream  of  Ganges  or 
the  cliffs  of  Caucasus  ?  Or,  by  whom  will  your  name 
be  uttered  in  the  extremities  of  the  North  or  South, 
towards  the  rising  or  the  setting  sun  ? " 

0 !  cQuld  the  incomparable  Roman,  with  that  burn- 
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ing  love  of  fame  which  not  even  his  own  divine  philo- 
sophy could  extinguishj  with  that  restless  craving  for 
applause  and  notoriety  which  nothing  but  his  splendid 
genius  and  sublime  energy  could  have  saved  from  con- 
tempt, —  could  he,  by  means  of  some  of  the  auguries 
and  vaticinations  to  which  he  so  often  appealed,  have 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  great  discoveries  and  inven- 
tions, by  which  not  only  has  the  old  world,  as  he  knew 
it,  been  almost  immeasurably  enlarged,  but  a  new  one 
added  to  it,  and  the  great  centres  and  capitals  of  them 
both  brought  nearer  together  than  even  Rome  and 
Athens  were  in  his  own  day ;  —  *  could  he  have  fore- 
seen, too,  that  marvellous  mystery  of  Koster,  and  Faust, 
and  Guttenberg,  and  Schoeffer,  and  have  known  that 
among  the  first  uses  to  which  it  should  be  applied  was 
the  printing  of  his  own  Treatises  de  Senediite  and  de 
Officiis,  t  and  that  from  that  day  forward  his  Orations 
and  Disputations  and  Essays  should  be  a  standard  work 
in  every  library  beneath  the  sun,  the  companions  and 
counsellors  and  consolers  of  the  greatest  minds  of  all 
ages,  —  who  shall  say  to  what  new  heights  of  specula- 
tion, to  what  brighter  heaven  of  invention  he  might 
not  have  mounted !  With  how  much  bolder  and  more 
confident  an  emphasis  would  he  not  have  uttered  those 

*  Cicero,  ■writing  to  his  wife  from  Athens,  says,  —  "  Acastus  met  mc  upon  my 
landing,  with  letters  from  Rome,  having  been  so  expeditious  as  to  jierform  his 
journey  in  one-and-twenty  days." 

t  Complete  printing  dates  from  1452-  There  was  a  Gei'man  edition  of  the 
De  Officiis  in  1466  ;  —  and  the  following  is  the  title  of  the  second  book  ever 
printed  in  England  : 

'•  Tlie  boke  of  Tulle  of  Old  age  emprynted  by  me  simple  persone  William  Caxton 
in  to  Englysshe  as  the  playsir  solace  ^'  reverence  of  men  yrowynge  in  to  old  aye  the 
xij  day  of  August  the  yere  of  our  lord  M.cccc.lxxxj." 

It  was  printed  within  the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  first 
printing  press  in  England  was  erected  by  Caxton  in  1471.  • 
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prophetic  words  —  "Ego,  vero,  omnia  quae  gerebam, 
jam  turn  in  gerendo,  spargere  me  ac  disseminare  arbit- 
rabar  in  orbis  terrse  memoriam  sempiternam."  He 
would  not,  then,  have  been  found  looking  so  eagerly  and 
so  imploringly  for  his  standing  with  posterity  to  the 
poetry  of  an  Archias,  or  to  the  history  of  a  Luc- 
ceius,*  —  names,  which,  as  it  happens,  have  owed  their 
own  preservation  from  oblivion  to  his  orations  and 
letters;  but  he  would  have  felt  and  realized,  as  all 
the  world  now  realizes,  that  nothing  but  his  own  glow- 
ing and  glorious  words  were  needed  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  own  noble  and  heroic  life ! 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  we  tuAi  to  the  writers 
and  speakers  of  the  present  age,  and  to  the  means 
which  they  enjoy  of  moulding  and  marshalling  the 
Public  Opinion  of  our  own  day,  the  contrast  is  too 
obvious  and  too  glaring  to  require,  or  even  to  bear,  a 
word  of  comment. 

It  would  perhaps  be  an  extravagant  remark,  were  I 
to  say  that  the  last  thing  which  a  speaker  of  modern 
times  cares  about,  is  the  number  or  the  character  of 
his  audience.  It  would  certainly  be  a  most  ungracious 
remark  for  one  standing  in  the  immediate  presence,  and 
appealing  to  the  immediate  indulgence,  of  so  distin- 
guished and  brilliant  an  assembly.  Great  results,  I 
know,  are  to  be  produced,  and   great  results  are  often, 

*  There  are  few  things  more  remarkable  in  literary  history  than  the  letter  of 
Cicero  to  Lucius  Lucceius,  in  which,  after  acknowledging  that  he  has  a  strong 
passion  for  being  celebrated  in  the  wi'itings  of  Lucceius,  and  assuring  him  that 
he  will  find  the  subject  not  unworthy  of  his  genius  and  eloquence,  he  adds,  — 
"  I  will  venture,  then,  earnestly  to  entreat  you  not  to  confine  yourself  to  the 
strict  laws  of  historyj  but  to  give  a  greater  latitude  to  your  encomiums  than, 
possibly,  you  may  think  my  actions  can  claim." 
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in  fact,  produced,  in  these  days  as  in  days  of  yore,  by 
the  influence  of  the  spoken  word  upon  the  many  or  the 
few  who  hear  it.  And  much  greater  results  might  be 
accomplished  in  this  way,  than  any  which  are  witnessed 
in  modern  times,  if  the  voice,  the  manner,  the  emphasis, 
the  gesture,  the  whole  art  of  oratory  were  more  care- 
fully studied  and  cultivated.  There  are  many  occa- 
sions, moreover,  when  present,  practical,  and  most 
important  consequences  depend  upon  the  success  of  an 
immediate  oratorical  effort.  In  the  Pulpit,  that  noblest 
of  all  rostrums,  and  at  the  Bar,  the  first  business  of  the 
speaker  is  to  instruct,  animate,  convince,  and  carry 
away  captive,  if  possible,  those  whom  he  directly 
addresses.  Now  and  then,  too,  there  is  a  popular  meet- 
ing, or  a  legislative  assembly,  at  which  great  measures 
are  to  be  lost  or  won,  great  principles  vindicated  or 
overthrown,  momentous  issues  finally  made  up  and 
decided.  Nor  have  there  been  wanting  among  us 
those  able  to  meet  such  emergencies. 

I  deem  it  to  be  no  disparagement  to  any  one,  among 
the  living  or  the  dead,  to  express  the  opinion,  in  this 
connection,  that  for  immediate  power  over  a  delibera- 
tive or  a  popular  audience,  no  man  in  our  Republic, 
since  the  Republic  has  had  a  name  or  a  being,  has  ever 
surpassed  the  great  Statesman  of  the  West,  over  whom 
the  grave  is  just  closing.*  His  words  will  not  be 
referred  to  in  future  years,  like  those  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  for  profound  expositions  of  permanent 
principles,  or  for  luminous  and  logical  commentaries 
upon  the  Constitution  or  the  laws.  But  for  the  deep 
impressiveness  and  almost  irresistible  fascination  of  his 

*  Henry  Clay. 
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immediate  appeals,  for  prompt,  po\Yerful,  persuasive, 
commanding,  soul-stirring  eloquence  upon  'whatever 
theme  was  uppermost  in  his  large,  liberal,  and  patriotic 
heart,  he  has  had  no  superior,  and  hardly  an  equal,  in 
our  country's  history.  Owing  nothing  to  the  schools  — 
nothing  to  art  or  education  —  he  has  furnished  a  noble 
illustration  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  the  fire 
of  real  genius,  by  the  force  of  an  indomitable  wall,  by 
the  energy  of  a  constant  and  courageous  soul,  uttering 
itself  through  the  medium  of  a  voice,  whose  trumpet 
tones  will  be  amonor  the  cherished  memories  of  all  who 
ever  heard  it,  and  wdiich  God  never  gave  to  be  the 
organ  of  any  thing  less  than  a  master-mind. 

But  how  little,  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  is 
the  influence  of  a  modern  speaker  confined  by  the  acci- 
dents of  voice  or  of  audience  ?  I  have  heard,  and  you, 
Mr.  President,*  have  far  more  frequently  heard,  a  past 
or  a  present  Premier  of  England,  rising  at  midnight, 
in  a  little  room  hardly  more  ample  or  more  elegant 
than  many  of  our  common  country  school-houses  or 
ToAvn  Halls,  and  in  the  presence  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred rather  drowsy  gentlemen,  and  with  not  half  a 
dozen  hearers  besides  ourselves  in  the  galleries,  diplo- 
matic box  and  all,  pronounce  words  which  not  merely 
determined  the  policy  of  a  Colossal  Empire,  but  which, 
before  another  sun  had  set,  were  read,  marked,  learned 
and  inwardly  digested  by  the  whole  reading  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  —  and  which  before  the 
next  week  had  ended,  had  settled  the  judgment,  and 

*  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  late  American  Minister  at  London,  occupied  the 
chair  on  this  occasion,  as  President  of  the  Association. 
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fixed  the  public  opinion  of  the   whole    continent  of 
Europe,  on  the  subject  to  which  they  related. 

Nor  need  we  cross  the  ocean  for  illustrations  of  this 
sort.  Where  can  be  found  a  more  striking  and  im- 
pressive example  of  the  pervading  and  almost  miracu- 
lous powder  of  the  spoken  word  at  the  present  day, 
than  that  which  has  been  witnessed  in  our  own  land 
during  the  last  few  months !  A  wandering  exile  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  embarks  for  America.  Fresh 
from  a  long  and  cruel  imprisonment,  he  comes  to  thank 
our  government  and  our  people  for  the  sympathy  and 
succor  to  which,  in  part,  he  had  owed  his  liberation. 
A  Shakspeare  and  a  Johnson's  Dictionary,  carefully 
studied  during  a  previous  confinement,  have  sufficed 
to  furnish  him  with  a  better  stock  of  English  than  is 
possessed  by  the  great  majority  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
native,  and  he  comes  to  pour  forth  in  our  own  tongue 
the  bitter  sorrows  and  the  stern  resolves  which  had 
been  so  long  pent  up  within  his  own  aching  breast. 
He  comes  to  pray  a  great  and  powerful  people  to  aid 
and  avenge  his  downtrodden  country.  He  lands  upon 
our  shores.  He  puts  forth  his  plea.  He  speaks.  And 
within  one  week  from  his  first  uttered  word,  the  whole 
mind  and  heart  and  soul  of  this  vast  Nation  is  im- 
pressed and  agitated.  Domestic  interests  are  forgot- 
ten. Domestic  strifes  are  hushed.  Questions  of  com- 
merce, and  questions  of  compromise,  and  questions  of 
candidacy,  are  postponed.  New  thoughts  take  posses- 
sion of  all  our  minds.  New  words  are  in  all  our 
mouths.  A  new  mission  for  our  country  is  seriously 
mooted.     The  great  name,  the  greater  principles,  of 
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Washington  are  suffered  to  be  drawn  into  dispute,  and 
even  to  be  derided  as  temporary.  And,  for  a  moment, 
the  ship  of  State  seems  reeling  before  the  blast,  and 
trembling,  as  for  a  fatal  plunge,  upon  the  verge  of 
an  unfathomed  and  unfathomable  vortex,  —  while  the 
voices  of  many  an  agonized  patriot  are  heard  exclaim- 
ing, as  Horace  exclaimed  to  the  Roman  Republic,  — 

"  Oh  Navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
riuctus.     0,  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
Portum  :    Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  malus  celeri  saucius  Africa, 
Antennseque  gemunt : 

Tu,  nisi  ventis 
Debes  ludibrium,  Cave." 

Thanks  be  to  God,  those  voices  have  not  been  un- 
heeded. The  sober,  second  thought  has  come  apace. 
The  danger  is  over.  The  cause  of  popular  freedom 
and  National  Independence  abroad  has  all  our  sym- 
pathy, and  we  may  not  be  ready  to  declare,  that  under 
no  circumstances  shall  it  receive  all  our  succor.  But 
the  case  does  not  now  exist,  nor  is  it  within  the  pros- 
pect of  belief  that  any  such  case  will  soon  exist,  which 
can  tempt  us  to  peril  our  own  peace,  to  disregard  our 
own  Constitution,  to  trample  under  foot  the  precepts 
and  principles  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  and  to 
involve  and  implicate  the  New  World  in  the  falling 
ruins  and  floating  wrecks  of  the  Old  World,  in  the  more 
than  doubtful  experiment  of  setting  up  Republics  in 
Europe  for  Emperors  or  would-be  Emperors  to  over- 
throw. The  American  masses  are  not  capable  of  being 
fanaticized  into  such  madness  as  this.  Kossuth  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  us,  as  he  has  been  received 
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by  us  all,  with  the  kindness,  the  respect,  and  even  the 
admiration,  which  a  man  of  real  genius,  of  marvellous 
eloquence,  of  indomitable  energy,  hoping  against  hope, 
refusing  to  despair  under  circumstances  of  despera- 
tion, struggling  against  fate  and  in  a  holy  cause,  could 
never  fail  to  inspire.  But  the  great  moral  of  his  visit, 
the  great  lesson  which  he  has  left  behind  him,  and 
one  never  to  be  forgotten,  is  that  of  the  power  of  a 
single  individual,  of  one  earnest  and  heroic  man,  by 
the  simple  enginery  of  the  tongue  and  the  pen,  to 
shake  the  solid  mind  of  a  whole  nation,  to  agitate  the 
mighty  heart  of  a  vast  continent,  and  even  to  affect 
and  modify  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  affairs  of 
the  world. 

We  have  heard  something.  Brethren,  of  the  power  of 
the  tongue  in  other  ages.  The  Apostle  James,  even  in 
his  day,  spoke  "  of  a  little  member  which  boasteth 
great  things,  an  unruly  evil,  which  no  man  can  tame, 
which  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature,  and  is  set 
on  fire  "  —  I  need  not  say  how.  And  Shakspeare,  in 
later  times,  exclaims,  with  but  too  much  truth, — 

"  In  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt, 
But,  being  seasoned  with  a  gracious  voice, 
Obscures  the  show  of  evil !  ■' 

But  how  little  did  either  of  them  dream  of  the  vast 
reach  and  purchase  which  the  tongue  and  the  voice 
have  acquired  in  these  latter  days.  Never,  never, 
before,  certainly,  has  anybody  realized,  as  we  realize 
at  this  hour,  the  immeasurable  power  for  evil  or  for 
good,  which  modern  arts  and  inventions  and  institu- 
tions have  imparted  to  those  great  instruments  of 
civilized,  educated  man,  —  the  spoken  and  the  written 
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word.  It  is  no  longer  the  mad  conceit  of  some  Anar- 
charsis  Cloots,  that  a  man  may  be  an  orator  of  the 
human  race.  It  is  no  longer  the  ridiculous  ranting  of 
some  Bombastes  Furioso  which  exclaims,  "  Attention, 
the  universe ! "  There  are  writers  and  speakers  in  the 
Old  World  and  in  the  New  World,  to  whom  the  uni- 
verse of  intelligent,  civilized  man,  pays  willing,  prompt, 
and  eager  attention,  and  of  whom  it  is  hardly  an  exag- 
geration to  say,  that  "  their  line  is  gone  out  through 
all  the  earth,  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
The  world,  indeed,  has  become  one  vast  tvJdspering 
gallery,  in  which  all  that  is  said  is  everywhere  heard, 
and  all  that  is  worth  hearing  is  everywhere  listened  to. 
Would  that  we  could  stop  here  !  But  that  is  not  all. 
That  is  not  all.  It  is  not  only  the  truly  great  and 
good  whose  words  and  thoughts  are  communicated  to 
the  ears  and  to  the  hearts  of  this  world-wide  audience. 
Types  and  telegraphic  wires  are  no  discriminating 
media,  and  the  press  has  but  too  truly  fulfilled  the 
paradox  of  the  fountain  that  pours  forth  sweet  waters 
and  bitter. 

It  was  most  strikingly  said  by  Charles  Babbage,  in 
his  "  Ninth  Bridgewater  Treatise,"  that  "  the  pulsations 
of  the  air,  once  set  in  motion  by  the  human  voice, 
cease  not  to  exist  with  the  sounds  to  which  they  give 
rise."  "Every  atom  (says  he)  impressed  with  good 
and  with  ill,  retains  at  once  the  motions  which  philo- 
sophers and  sages  have  imparted  to  it,  mixed  and  com- 
bined in  ten  thousand  ways  with  all  that  is  worthless 
and  base."  "The  air  itself  (he  exquisitely  adds)  is 
one  vast  Library,  on  whose  pages  are  forever  written 
all  that  man  has  ever  said,  or  even  whispered.     There, 
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in  their  mutable  but  unerring  characters,  mixed  with 
the  earliest  as  well  as  the  latest  sighs  of  mortality, 
stand  forever  recorded,  vows  unredeemed,  promises 
unfulfilled,  perpetuating  in  the  united  movements  of 
each  particle,  the  testimony  of  man's  changeful  will." 

And  however  fanciful  this  may  be  regarded  as  a 
physical  theory,  it  finds  but  too  much  confirmation 
in  its  application  to  the  moral  world.  The  moral,  if  not 
the  physical,  atmosphere  around  us,  receives,  retains, 
and  holds  in  constant  combination  all  that  is  uttered 
and  all  that  is  published  of  the  false,  the  immoral, 
the  licentious,  the  sceptical,  the  mystical,  the  pro- 
fane, with  all  that  is  uttered  and  all  that  is  pub- 
lished of  the  true,  the  pure,  the  beautiful,  the  noble, 
the  divine  ;  and  all  enter  alike,  according  to  their  pro- 
portions and  their  power,  into  that  great  encircling 
stream  of  Public  Opinion  which  turns  the  wheels  of  all 
human  action.  The  arts  and  inventions  of  modern 
times,  have  spread  out  over  the  earth  one  vast  .^olian 
lyre,  with  a  responsive  note  for  every  articulate  opinion 
by  which  its  myriad  strings  are  swept.  They  have 
woven,  as  it  were,  one  all-pervading  nervous  system 
over  the  whole  range  of  civilized  society,  along  which 
emotions  of  every  sort  vibrate  from  breast  to  breast, 
and  leap  from  heart  to  heart,  to  meet,  to  mingle,  to 
strengthen  or  dilute,  to  purify  or  corrupt,  or  it  may  be 
only  to  counteract  and  neutralize  each  other.  They 
have  constructed  for  all  the  world  a  machinery  hardly 
less  effective  than  than  that  ingenious  and  admirable 
Fire  Alarm  which  is  stretching  its  mysterious  wires, 
and  shooting  its  magical  messages,  from  spire  to  spire 
of  yonder   neighboring   metropolis  j    and   they   have 
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placed  its  keys  peculiarly  in  the  hands  of  educated 
men.  It  is  ours  to  use  them  for  rousing  up  mankind 
to  heroic  acts  of  rescue  and  reform,  for  startling  them 
from  the  slumbers  of  ignorance,  of  sensuality,  and  of  a 
worse  than  African  bondage,  for  rallying  them  in  the 
path  of  disinterested  humanity  and  Christian  warfare, 
and  for  awakening  and  animating  them  to  the  extin- 
guishment of  the  flames  of  evil  passions,  inordinate 
affections,  and  unrulv  wills.  And  it  is  no  less  ours, 
alas,  to  pervert  and  abuse  them  to  the  purpose  of  dis- 
turbing, disorganizing,  and  debauching  society,  by 
false  alarms  and  factious  appeals,  by  rash  speculations 
and  reckless  hue-and-cry. 

What  solemn  responsibilities  do  such  considera- 
tions imply  as  resting  in  these  days  upon  educated 
men !  What  fresh  and  fearful  significance  do  they 
attach  to  the  declaration  of  Holy  Writ  that  for  every 
idle  word  we  are  to  be  held  to  account !  What  new 
and  momentous  motives  do  they  suggest  for  taking 
heed  what  we  speak,  and  what  we  write  !  How  much 
better  and  purer  and  nobler  a  Literature  might  we 
not  have,  and  how  much  more  just  and  elevated  a 
Public  Sentiment  as  its  result,  if  every  man  who  is 
educated  to  the  use  of  the  pen  or  of  the  tongue,  could 
be  made  to  feel  within  himself,  as  he  sits  down  to  his 
desk  or  rises  to  the  rostrum,  —  "  The  word  that  I  write 
or  that  I  speak  to-day  is  not  for  the  moment  or  for 
myself  alone.  It  is  not  mine,  to  minister  merely  to 
my  own  pleasure,  to  my  own  profit,  to  my  own  fame. 
It  is  not  mine,  to  pander  to  some  popular  delusion,  to 
fan  some  popular  prejudice,  to  flatter  some  popular 
ffivorite,  or  to  adorn  some  plausible  falsehood.     It  is  to 
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produce  an  influence  far  beyond  that  wliicli  it  immedi- 
ately proposes.  It  is  to  enter,  somewhere,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  into  the  very  springs  and  issues  of 
human  action.  It  may  influence  individuals.  It  may 
influence  masses.  It  cannot  rest  indifferent.  It  can- 
not return  unto  me  empty.  It  will  mingle  with  the 
great  current  of  Public  Opinion  in  some  part  of  its 
course,  —  where  it  winds  through  some  quiet  valley, 
or  takes  its  way  beneath  some  cottage  window,  if  not 
where  it  foams  and  roars  around  some  splendid  capitol 
or  some  mighty  metropolis.  This  very  word  which  I 
speak  or  write  to-day,  may  rouse  up  a  resolute  human 
soul  to  a  newer  and  better  life,  or  it  may  turn  back 
some  timid  and  wavering  spirit  from  its  truest  and  best 
ends,  unsettle  its  faith,  unship  its  anchor,  and  leave  it 
wrecked  for  time  and  for  eternity.'  It  may  stir  the 
breast  of  a  mighty  nation  to  the  maintenance  of  law  or 
the  vindication  of  liberty ;  or  it  may  stimulate  and 
infuriate  it  to  the  overthrow  of  the  noblest  institutions, 
in  a  mad  pursuit  of  impracticable  philanthropies  and 
reforms.  It  may  elevate  and  ennoble  the  hopes  and 
views  and  aims  of  mankind,  and  advance  the  cause  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  among  men ;  or  it  may 
blow  up  the  smouldering  embers  of  international  strife, 
and  kindle  a  conflagration  which  shall  wrap  a  world  in 
flames.  I  am,  I  must  be,  responsible  for  the  result.  I 
can  no  longer  pour  out  immorality,  infidelity,  profanity, 
sedition,  slander,  with  impunity.  Everywhere  there 
are  ears  to  hear,  eyes  to  read,  tongues  to  repeat,  instru- 
ments to  communicate,  hearts  and  minds  to  imbibe  and 
comprehend." 

And  such  a  responsibility  must  be  felt,  must  be 


cherished,  must  be  inculcated,  must  be  enforced, 
wherever  a  tongue  is  wagged  or  a  pen  is  wielded. 
Responsibility,  —  not  responsibility  merely  in  the 
sacred  forum  of  law  —  not  responsibility,  ever,  on 
the  falsely-called  field  of  honor,  —  but  moral  and 
religious  responsibility,  for  what  w'e  speak,  for  what 
we  write,  for  what  we  publish,  must  be  solemnly 
recognized  and  regarded,  if  our  boasted  liberty  of 
speech  and  of.  unlicensed  printing  is  not  to  be  a  curse 
to  us.  The  censorship  of  conscience,  in  a  word,  must 
take  the  place  of  the  old  impimaticrs  of  kings  and  of 
cardinals,  if  a  Free  Press,  the  very  trunk  of  our  Lib- 
erty Tree,  is  not  to  find  its  only*fit  similitude  in  that 
well-remembered  Beech  tree  of  the  Georgics,  — 

"  ^sculus,  imprimis,  quse  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
jEtherias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit."  * 

The  temptations  which  interfere  with  the  just  ob- 
servance of  the  responsibilities  of  educated  men, — 
in  regard  to  which  I  proposed  to  say  something  also, 
on  this  occasion,  —  are,  after  all,  only  those  which  are 
common  to  almost  every  condition  of  life. 

There  is  poverty,  inducing  men  to  speak  and  to 
write  for  mere  pay  and  reward,  and  to  make  all  man- 
ner of  unworthy  compliances  with  the  tastes,  the 
follies,  and  the  vices  of  the  hour.  And  there  is  avarice, 
or  a  passion  for  wealth,  whether  to  be  spent  or  to  be 
hoarded,  by  which  men  are  led  along  in  the  courses  to 
which,  originally,  their  want,  and  not  their  will,  may 
have  consented.    We  may  see,  at  every  turn,  pens  and 
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So  low  his  roots  to  Hell's  dominion  tend.'" 
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tongues  of  the  highest  order,  under  influences  like 
these,  prostituted  to  the  vilest  purposes  of  hireling 
subserviency. 

These,  however,  are  common  and  vulgar  influences, 
obvious  to  everybody,  and  which  it  is  more  than 
enough  to  have  even  named  in  this  presence. 

But  there  are  others,  less  gross  in  their  nature  and 
less  revolting  to  a  refined  sensibility,  which  I  may  not 
pass  over  so  lightly.  I  refer  to  literary  vanity,  to 
intellectual  pride,  to  that  hankering  after  notoriety, 
and  that  panting  for  individual  celebrity  and  distinc- 
tion, which  may  all,  perhaps,  be  comprehended  in  the 
single  term,  literary  ambition. 

It  has  been  quite  customary  to  reserve  this  word 
{imUtion,  certainly  in  all  its  reproachful  senses,  for 
those  who  concern  themselves  with  public  and  political 
affliirs.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  ambitious  politi- 
cians, and  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  are  always 
enough  of  them,  and  more  than  enough,  for  the  good 
of  society,  and  that  they  often  devote  their  pens  and 
their  tongues  to  the  most  unworthy  and  worthless  pur- 
poses. 

But  there  are  other  varieties  of  ambitious  men,  of 
even  a  more  permanently  mischievous  influence  ;  men 
who  poison  the  current  of  public  sentiment  at  its 
source,  upon  subjects  more  momentous  than  any  mere 
ups-and-downs  of  political  parties,  to  gratify  their 
immediate  longings  for  literary  celebrity. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  and  it  may  as  well  be 
admitted  freely,  that  literary  celebrity  and  notoriety 
are  not  to  be  attained,  in  these  days,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  by  any  very  direct  and  honest  courses. 
There  are  a  few,  always. 
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"  Whom  genius  gives  to  shine, 
Thro"  every  unborn  age  and  undiscovered  clime." 

But  reading  and  writing  are,  in  our  times,  so  com- 
mon, knowledge  is  so  abundant,  education  is  so  gene- 
rally diffused,  learning  is  so  widely  spread,  and  even 
opportunities,  in  our  own  country  at  least,  are  so 
equally  distributed,  that  the  old  distinctions  and  indi- 
vidualities of  scholarship  and  of  authorship  have  well- 
nigh  disappeared.  The  air  is  full  of  speeches.  And 
the  world  is  full  of  books,  —  "  outfolioing  us  out  of  our 
houses  and  homes,"  —  to  use  an  expressive  phrase, 
which  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  most  renowned 
living  warrior  of  the  world,  as  he  was  adding  more 
shelves  to  the  library  of  Apsley  House.  Almost  every 
thing  seems  to  have  been  said  and  written  a  hundred 
times  over,  upon  almost  every  subject,  and  the  field  for 
literary  fame  to  have  been  reaped  and  gleaned  to  the 
very  last  sheaf. 

Lockhart  tells  a  charming  story  of  Scott  and  Moore, 
sallying  out  one  day  for  a  walk  through  the  planta- 
tions of  Abbotsford,  and  talking,  among  other  things, 
about  the  commonness  of  the  poetic  talent  in  these 
days.  "Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  published,"  said 
Moore,  "that  does  not  contain  verses  which,  some 
thirty  years  ago,  would  have  made  a  reputation." 
Scott  turned  with  his  look  of  shrewd  humor,  as  if 
chuckling  over  his  own  success,  and  said,  "  Ah,  we 
were  in  the  luck  of  it  to  come  before  these  fellows," 
but,  he  added,  "we  have,  like  Bobadil,  taught  them 
to  beat  u|^  with  our  own  weapons."  "/«  complete 
novelty  I'  says  Moore,  "  he  seemed  to  think  lay  the  only 
chance  for  a  man  ambitious  of  high  literary  reputation 
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in  these  days."     And  so  have  evidently  thought  many 
others,  both  before  and  since. 

Hence  the  temptation  to  ambitious  writers  and 
speakers  .to  quit  the  beaten  tracks  of  truth,  of  reason, 
and  of  common  sense,  and  to  seek  notoriety  in  extra- 
vagant conceits,  startling  theories,  monstrous  and  mis- 
chievous speculations.  And  not  a  few  of  them  have 
reminded  us  of  the  story  which  is  somewhere  told 
about  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who,  baffled  in  his  at-  * 
tempt  to  overrun  and  vanquish  India,  and  finding  him- 
self unable  to  achieve  any  real  triumphs  on  that  field, 
set  himself  deliberately  to  work  to  construct  a  camp 
thrice  as  large  as  even  his  own  countless  armies  re- 
quired, and  to  prepare  immense  suits  of  armor  fitted 
for  the  limbs  of  living  giants,  and  huge  sarcophagi  as 
if  for  the  remains  of  dead  giants,  and  to  build  enor- 
mous stables  with  stalls  and  mangers  capacious  enough 
to  accommodate  horses  thrice  as  large  as  even  Buce- 
phalus himself,  and  finally  to  erect  gigantic  temples, 
with  inscriptions  dedicating  them  to  Ammon  as  his 
father ;  —  and  all  to  cover  his  own  real  want  of  suc- 
cess, and  to  delude  those  who  should  follow  in  his  track 
into  a  false  imagination  of  his  extraordinary  power, 
and  his  miraculous  nature  and  origin.  They  deluded 
nobody,  and  were  really  the  monuments  of  his  flxilure, 
his  folly,  and  his  insatiate  and  insane  ambition. 

Very  much  of  this  sort  was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
scheme  for  gratifying  his  literary  ambition.  Burke 
tells  us  that  Hume  told  him,  "  that  he  had  from  Rous- 
seau himself  the  secret  of  his  principles  of  c|>mposition. 
That  acute,  though  eccentric  observer,  (says  he,)  had 
perceived  that  to  strike  and  interest  the  public,  the 
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marvellous  must  be  produced ;  that  the  marvellous  of 
heathen  mythology  had  long  since  lost  its  effect ;  that 
giants,  magicians,  fairies,  and  heroes  of  romance,  which 
succeeded,  had  exhausted  the  portion  of  credulity 
which  belonged  to  their  age  ;  that  now  nothing  was 
left  to  a  writer  but  that  species  of  the  marvellous  which 
might  still  be  produced,  and  with  as  great  an  effect  as 
ever,  though  in  another  way  ;  —  that  is  the  marvellous 
in  life,  in  manners,  in  characters,  and  in  extraordinary 
situations,  giving  rise  to  new  and  unlocked  for  strokes 
in  politics  and  morals."  "I  believe,"  added  Burke, 
speaking  of  some  of  the  writers  of  France  in  1790, 
"  that  were  Rousseau  alive,  and  in  one  of  his  lucid 
intervals,  he  would  be  shocked  at  the  practical  frenzy 
of  his  scholars,  who,  in  their  very  paradoxes  are  servile 
imitators ;  and  even  in  their  incredulity,  discover  an 
implicit  faith."  * 

Such  were  the  avowed  principles  upon  which  the 
essays  on  the  Inequalities  of  Human  Condition,  the 
Social  Compact,  the  New  Eloise,  and  the  rest,  were 
deliberately  composed.  And  most  effectually  did  they 
answer  the  end  for  which  they  were  designed.  They 
gave  rise,  in  very  truth,  to  new  and  unlocked  for 
strokes  in  politics  and  in  morals,  and  that,  not  merely 
on  the  written  page,  but  in  the  practical  drama  of  life. 
The  tragic  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  its  shock- 
ing massacres,  its  revolting  licentiousness,  its  bare- 
faced infidelity  and  atheism,  found  some  of  their 
strongest  impulses  and  incentives  in  these  writings  of 
Rousseau.  And  thus,  according  to  his  own  account, 
this  bold,  bad  man,  was  seen  deliberately  sapping  and 

*  Burke's  Works,  Little  and  Brown,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  200. 
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mining  the  very  foundations  of  civil  and  political  so- 
ciety, in  order  to  gratify  his  personal  vanity,  by  strik- 
ing and  interesting  the  public  in  the  production  of 
the  marvellous  ! 

How  well  did  the  great  poet  of  Ireland  speak  of 
him,  —  when  visiting  one  of  the  scenes  of  his  disgust- 
ing profligacy,  as  one, — 

"  Who  more  than  all  that  e'er  have  glowed 
With  fancy's  flame  (and  it  was  his 
In  fullest  warmth  and  radiance)  showed 
What  an  impostor  Genius  is  ;  — 

"  How  like  a  gem  its  light  may  smile 
O'er  the  dark  spot  by  mortals  trod, 
Itself  as  mean  a  worm  the  while 
As  crawls  at  midnight  o'er  the  sod ; 

"  What  gentle  words  and  thoughts  may  fall 
From  its  false  lip,  what  zeal  to  bless. 
While  home,  friends,  kindred,  country,  all, 
Lie  waste  beneath  its  selfishness."  * 

I  fear.  Brethren,  that  this  principle  of  composition 
is  not  yet  abandoned.  I  fear  that  we  owe  more  than 
one  work  of  later  days  to  the  same  theory.  I  fancy, 
that  more  than  one  educated  literary  man,  since  Rous- 
seau's time,  has  sat  down  deliberately  to  calculate, 
without  regard  to  the  consequences  to  his  country  or 
to  mankind,  how  he  should  go  to  work  to  strike  and 
interest  the  public.  I  fancy  that  I  hear  more  than 
one  such  person,  as  he  burns  with  an  unregulated  and 
an  unholy  passion  for  mere  fame,  asking  himself,  — 
not  what  shall  I  say,  or  what  shall  I  write,  to  benefit 
humanity,  to  enlighten  and  instruct  my  fellow  men, 
and  to  repay  to  the  future,  or  to  the  present,  some  of 

*  Khymes  on  the  Road,  Extract  XVI. 
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the  advantages  which  I  have  received  from  the  past,  — 
hut  what  shall  I  speak  or  write  to  render  m^^self  an 
object  of  attention,  distinction,  and  notoriety. 

"  Tentanda  via  est,  qua  me  quoque  possim 
Tollere  humo,  victorque  virflm  volitare  per  ora,  —  " 

Or,  as  old  father  Cowle»y  has  translated  it,  — 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?  " 

And  I  think  I  hear  more  than  one  such  person,  — 
to  whom  it  has  not  been  given  to  achieve  greatness 
by  any  direct  and  manly  means,  and  who  despairs  of 
turning  any  thing  common,  any  thing  good,  any  thing 
true,  or  just,  or  useful,  to  such  an  account,  —  I  think 
I  hear  more  than  one  such  person  answering  in  the 
precise  vein  of  Jean  Jacques ;  —  I  must  attempt  some- 
thing strange  and  marvellous,  something  original  and 
startling,  something  that  may  give  rise  to  unlooked- 
for  strokes  in  politics  or  in  morals ;  —  I  must  leap  to 
the  antipodes  of  all  received  opinions  in  philosophy, 
in  science,  or  in  religion  ;  —  I  must  pander  to  the  vi- 
cious tastes  and  depraved  appetites  of  the  young  and 
thoughtless;  —  I  must  speculate  on,  and  make  capital 
out  of,  the  noble  sentiments  and  sympathies  and  phi- 
lanthropies of  the  ardent  and  generous; — I  must 
arraign  the  most  solemn  principles  and  the  most  sacred 
institutions ;  —  I  must  defy  the  authority  of  Govern- 
ment, or,  it  may  be,  of  God;  —  I  must  deride  all  pecu- 
liar regard  for  one's  native  land,  in  swelling  preten- 
sions of  love  for  universal  brotherhood,  and  show 
myself 

"  A  steady  patriot  of  the  world  alone. 
The  friend  of  everv  countrv  but  mv  own." 
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Or,  it  may  be,  that  such  an  ambition  may  content 
itself  with    a  more    innocent  mode  of  accomplishing 
its  end,  by  affecting  mere  novelties  of  style,  or  mere 
nebulosities  of  thought.     This,  too,  is  an  old  trick  of 
authorship,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  almost  for- 
gotten into  newness.      I  do  not  know  whether  even 
you,  Mr.  President,  who  remember   every  thing,  are 
aware  how  entirely  Le  Sage,  almost  a  century  and  a 
half  ago,   anticipated   and    foreshadowed   this   whole 
modern  school  of  nebulous  thought  and  new-fangled 
phraseology.     Let  me  recall  to  you,  for  an  instant,  the 
encounter  of  his  hero  with  his  old  friend  Fabricius,  the 
son  of  Barber  Nunnez,  who,  having  been  "  seized  with 
a  rage  for  rhyme,"  and  having  suddenly  conceived  the 
idea  "  that  he  was  born  to  eternize  his  name  by  works 
of  Genius,"  turned  author,  commenced  wit,  and  "soon 
wrote  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and  was  equally  good 
at  every  thing."     This  person,  having  been  called  on 
by  Gil  Bias  for  a  taste  of  his  quality,  rehearsed  first  a 
sample  of  his  sonnets.     "If  this  sonnet,  said   he,   is 
not  intelligible,  so  much  the  better.     The  natural  and 
simple  won't  do  for  sonnets,  odes,  and  other  works  that 
require   the   sublime.     The  sole  merit  of  these  is  in 
their  obscurity ;  and  it  is  sufficient  if  the  poet  himself 
thinks  he  understands  them."     And  then,  having  been 
induced  to  recite  a  specimen  of  his  prose,  which  Gil 
Bias  ventured  to  criticize,  also,  as  wanting  in  perspi- 
cuity —  "  Poor  ignoramus,  cried  Fabricius,  thou  dost 
not  know  then,  that  every  prosaic   writer  who    now 
aspires  at  the  reputation  of  a  delicate  pen,  affects  that 
singularity  of  style,  and  those  odd  expressions,  which 
shock  thee  so  much.     There  are  of  us  five  or  six  bold 
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innovators,  who  have  undertaken  to  make  a  thorough 
change  in  the  language,  and  we  will  accomplish  it 
(please  God)  in  spite  of  Lope  De  Vega,  Cervantes, 
and  all  the  fine  geniuses  who  cavil  at  our  new  modes 
of  speech.  We  are  seconded  by  a  number  of  partisans 
of  distinction,  and  have  even  some  theologicians  in  our 
Cabal."  * 

So  true  is  it,  Brethren,  that  all  these  labored 
affectations  of  modern  style  are  without  even  the 
merit  of  originality,  and  are  only,  after  all,  a  kind  of 
palimpsest  of  literary  folly,  —  a  revival  of  expedients 
for  making  a  great  show  upon  a  small  capital,  which 
have  long  ago  been  exposed  and  exploded. 

These  antics  of  literary  ambition  are  so  compara- 
tively harmless,  however,  when  they  begin  and  end  in 
mere  peculiarities  of  style  or  obscurities  of  sense,  that 
one  is  hardly  disposed  to  complain  of  them.  Nay, 
there  is  now  and  then  one,  abroad  or  at  home,  who 
plays  his  fantastic  pranks,  with  words  or  with  thoughts, 
in  a  manner  at  once  so  captivating  and  so  innocent,  — 
and  with  whom  an  eccentric  mannerism  is  seen  to  be 
so  thin  and  transparent  a  veneering  upon  a  sound? 
substantial,  lignum  vita  stock,  —  that  we  can  hardly 
withhold  our  admiration  and  applause.  Yet  truth,  and 
reason,  and  sound  wisdom,  have  such  a  close  and  na- 
tural  affinity  to  simplicity  and  perspicuity,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  distrusting  any  one  who  approaches 
us  in  the  mask  of  affected  unintelligibleness  or  oddity. 
And  we  cannot  forget,  that  the  same  clouds  which,  at 
one  moment,  exhibit  only  the  exquisite  colors  of  the 
rainbow  or  the  gorgeous  hues  of  sunset,  may,  at  the 

*  Gil  Bias,  Book  VII.  ch.  13. 
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next,  bear  along  in  their  fleecy  folds  the  deadly  bolt 
or  the  destructive  blast.  Mere  grotesquenesses  of  dic- 
tion or  of  conception  may  excite  our  mirth  ;  but  when 
applied  to  serious  and  solemn  themes,  they  merit  the 
sternest  rebuke. 

When  Professor  Lorenz  Oken,  of  Zurich,  for  exam- 
ple, (to  come  no  nearer  home,)  tells  us  that  "  animals 
are  men  who  never  imagine  ;  —  that  they  are  single 
accounts  ;  —  that  man  is  the  whole  of  mathematics ; 
and  that  self-consciousness  is  a  living  ellipse,"  —  we 
can  smile.  And  we  may  hardly  restrain  a  less  equivo- 
cal and  less  dignified  emotion  than  a  smile,  when  he 
rises  to  a  grander  flight,  and  exclaims,  —  "Gazing 
upon  a  snail,  one  believes  that  he  finds  the  prophesying 
goddess  sitting  upon  her  tripod.  What  majesty  is  in 
a  creeping  snail,  what  reflection,  what  earnestness, 
what  timidity,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  what  firm 
confidence  !  Surely,  a  snail  is  an  exalted  symbol  of 
mind  slumbering  deeply  within  itself"  * 

But  when  he  invades  the  region  of  sacred  things, 
when  he  intrudes  upon  the  domain  of  Faith,  when  he 
rashly  rends  the  vail  and  presumes  to  enter  within  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  when  he  dares  to  say  that  "the 
Eternal  is  the  nothing  of  nature,  —  that  there  exists 
nothing  but  nothing,  nothing  but  the  Eternal,  —  that 
for  God  to  become  real  he  must  appear  under  the  form 
of  a  sphere,  —  that  God  manifesting  is  an  infinite 
sphere,  —  that  God  is  a  rotating  globe,  —  and,  finally, 
that  the  world  is  God  rotating,"  —  then,  indeed,  we 
begin  to  realize,  that  there  may  be  worse  things  than 

*  I  am  indebted  to  President  Hitchcock's  admirable  Lectures  on  "  The  Reli 
gion  of  Geology"  for  all  I  know  of  Professor  Lorenz  Oken  and  his  writings. 
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unintelligibleness  in  this  new-fangled  nonsense,  —  that 
the  cap  and  bells  is  quite  too  respectable  a  crown  for 
such  composers,  —  and  that  nothing  but  the  volun- 
tary assumption  of  the  strait-jacket,  or  the  certainty 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  need  it,  should  screen 
them  from  the  scorn  and  reprobation  of  intelligent? 
Christian  men. 

Let  me  add  that  this  learned  Professor  of  natural 
science,  who,  —  I  rejoice  to  believe,  forms  an  exception 
to  the  general  mass  of  European  savans  at  the  present 
day,  or,  certainly  an  exception  to  the  Lyells  and  Buck- 
lands,  the  Whewells  and  Herschells,  the  Owens  and 
Murchisons  and  Hugh  Millers  of  Old  England,  and 
whose  writings,  let  me  add,  furnish  so  striking  a  con- 
trast to  the  beautiful  strain  of  religious  faith  and 
reverence  which  eminently  characterizes  the  discourses 
and  essavs  of  the  distinguished  Professors  from  his  own 
more  immediate  region  who  adorn  this  University  by 
their  relation  to  it,*  —  is  one  of  the  last  persons  who 
has  any  excuse  for  the  publication  of  such  blasphemous 
speculations.  There  are  fields  enough  for  the  wildest 
and  most  extravagant  theorizings,  within  his  own 
appropriate  domain,  without  overleaping  the  harriers 
which  separate  things  human  and  Divine.  Indeed,  I 
have  often  thought  that  modern  science  had  afforded 
a  most  opportune  and  providential  safety-valve  for  the 
intellectual  curiosity  and  ambition  of  man,  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  progress  of  education,  invention,  and 
liberty,  had  roused  and  stimulated  them  to  a  pitch  of 
such  unprecedented  eagerness  and  ardor.  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  and  more  than  all,  Geology,  with  their  inci- 

*  Professors  Agassiz  and  Guyot. 
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dental  branches  of  study,  have  opened  an  inexhausti- 
ble field  for  investigation  and  speculation.  Here,  by 
the  aid  of  modern  instruments  and  modern  modes  of 
analysis,  the  most  ardent  and  earnest  spirits  may  find 
ample  room  and  verge  enough  for  their  insatiate  acti- 
vity and  audacious  enterprise,  and  may  pursue  their 
course  not  only  without  the  slighest  danger  of  doing 
mischief  to  others,  but  with  the  certainty  of  promoting 
the  great  end  of  scientific  truth. 

Let  them  lift  their  vast  reflectors  or  refractors  to  the 
skies,  and  detect  new  planets  in  their  hiding-places. 
Let  them  waylay  the  fugitive  comets  in  their  flight, 
and  compel  them  to  disclose  the  precise  period  of 
their  orbits,  and  to  give  bonds  for  their  punctual  return. 
Let  them  drag  out  reluctant  satellites  from  "their 
habitual  concealments."  Let  them  resolve  the  unre- 
solvable  nebulae  of  Orion  or  Andromeda.  They  need 
not  fear.  The  sky  will  not  fall,  nor  a  single  star  be 
shaken  from  its  sphere. 

Let  them  perfect  and  elaborate  their  marvellous  pro- 
cesses for  making  the  light  and  the  lightning  their 
ministers,  for  putting  "a  pencil  of  rays"  into  the  hand 
of  art,  and  providing  tongues  of  fire  for  the  communi- 
cation of  intelligence.  Let  them  foretell  the  path  of 
the  wdiirlwind  and  calculate  the  orbit  of  the  storm. 
Let  them  hang  out  their  gigantic  pendulums,  and  make 
the  earth  do  the  work  of  describing  and  measuring 
her  own  motions.  Let  them  annihilate  human  pain, 
and  literally  "charm  ache  with  air,  and  agony  with 
dherr  The  blessing  of  God  will  attend  all  their  toils, 
and  the  gratitude  of  man  will  await  all  their  triumphs. 

Let  them  dig  down  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
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Let  them  rive  asunder  the  massive  rocks,  and  unfold 
the  history  of  creation  as  it  lies  written  on  the  pages 
of  their  piled  up  strata.  Let  them  gather  up  the  fos- 
sil fragments  of  a  lost  Fauna,  reproducing  the  ancient 
forms  which  inhabited  the  land  or  the  seas,  bringing 
them  together,  bone  to  his  bone,  till  Leviathan  and 
Behemoth  stand  before  us  in  bodily  presence  and  in 
their  full  proportions,  and  we  almost  tremble  lest  these 
dry  bones  should  live  again  !  Let  them  put  nature  to 
the  rack,  and  torture  her,  in  all  her  forms,  to  the 
betrayal  of  her  inmost  secrets  and  confidences.  They 
need  not  forbear.  The  foundations  of  the  round  world 
have  been  laid  so  strong  that  they  cannot  be  moved. 

But  let  them  not  think  by  searching  to  find  out 
God.  Let  them  not  dream  of  understanding  the 
Almighty  to  perfection.  Let  them  not  dare  to  apply 
their  tests  and  solvents,  their  modes  of  analysis  or 
their  terms  of  definition,  to  the  secrets  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom.  Let  them  spare  the  foundations  of  faith. 
Let  them  be  satisfied  with  what  is  revealed  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Divine  Nature.  Let  them  not  break 
through  the  bounds  to  gaze  after  the  Invisible,  —  lest 
the  day  come  when  they  shall  be  ready  to  cry  to  the 
mountains.  Fall  on  us,  and  to  the  hills,  Cover  us ! 

Brethren,  I  have  a  deep  feeling  that  one  of  the  great 
wants  of  our  time  is  a  stronger  sense  of  responsibility 
among  educated  and  literary  men  for  the  word  spoken 
and  the  word  written.  There  needs  more  of  that  spirit 
with  which  Johnson  concluded  his  Bambler,  when  he 
said,  ^'  I  shall  never  envy  the  honors  which  wit  and 
learning  obtain  in  any  other  cause,  if  I  can  be  remem- 
bered among  the  writers,  who  have   given  ardor  to 
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virtue  and  confidence  to  truth."  There  needs  more 
of  that  spirit  to  which  Walter  Scott,  —  who,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  not  unaware  of  the  importance  of  complete 
novelty  for  literary  success,  —  gave  expression,  when 
he  said  to  a  friend  a  few  years  before  his  death,  —  "I 
am  drawing  near  to  the  close  of  my  career,  I  am  fast 
shuffling  off  the  stage.  I  have  heen,  perhaps,  the 
most  voluminous  author  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  a  com- 
fort for  me  to  think,  that  I  have  tried  to  unsettle  no 
man's  faith,  to  corrupt  no  man's  principle,  and  that  I 
have  written  nothing  which,  on  my  death-bed,  I  should 
wish  blotted."  There  needs  more  of  that  spirit  to 
which  Alexander  Pope  gave  brilliant  and  beautiful 
utterance,  in  the  summing  up  of  his  survey  of  the 
Temple  of  Fame  :  — 

"  Nor  fame  I  slight,  nor  for  her  favors  call, 
She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all. 
But  if  the  purchase  costs  so  dear  a  price. 
As  soothing  folly,  or  exalting  vice  ; 
Oh,  if  the  Muse  must  flatter  lawless  sway. 
And  follow  still  where  fortune  leads  the  way ; 
Or  if  no  basis  bear  my  rising  name. 
But  the  fall'n  ruins  of  another's  fame ;  — 
Then  teach  me.  Heaven  !  to  scorn  the  guilty  bays, 
Drive  from  my  breast  that  wretched  lust  of  praise  ; 
Unblemish'd  let  me  live,  or  die  unknown  ; 
Oh,  grant  an  honest  fame,  or  grant  me  none  !  " 

Or  better  still  might  it  be,  if  we  could  rise  wath 
Milton,  to  a  strain  of  higher  mood,  and  realize  that 

"  Fame  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil, 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil  >' 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  iu  broad  rumor  lies ; 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes, 
And  perfect  witness  of  all-judging  Jove  ; 
As  he  pronounces  lastly  on  each  deed, 
Of  so  much  fame  in  Heaven  expect  thy  meed." 
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And  more  especially  are  such  deeper  views  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  such  loftier  ideas  of  a  true  and  honest 
fame,  needed  among  the  speakers  and  writers  of  our 
own  land.  When  Rome  had  risen  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  grandeur  and  renown,  her  sagacious  Satirist  saw  the 
cause  of  her  approaching  decline  and  fall  in  the  growth 
of  a  vicious,  corrupting,  and  enervating  luxury. 

"  Srevior  urmis 
Luxuria  incubuit,  victumqiie  ulciscitur  orbem." 

This  was  an  enemy  which  would  be  peculiarly  fatal 
to  a  great  Military  Empire,  w^hich  had  built  itself  up 
by  conquest,  and  which  could  only  rely  upon  the  man- 
hood, the  courage,  the  physical  energy  and  endurance 
of  its  people,  to  repel  the  invasions  of  Gauls  or  of 
Goths.  But  it  is  ours  to  live  in  a  great  moral  empire  ; 
—  not,  indeed,  without  solemn  forms  of  Law,  not  with- 
out revered  tribunals  of  Justice,  not  without  organized 
systems  of  Government,  but  all  resting  on  the  ori- 
ginal consent  of  the  governed,  all  appealing  to  the 
intelligence  and  morality  of  the  people  for  their  con- 
tinned  support  and  maintenance,  all  relying  on  the 
more  than  atmospheric  pressure  of  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  for  their  stability  and  authority.  And 
if  some  Juvenal  were  here  to-day  to  lash  the  follies 
and  portray  the  perils  of  our  own  land,  I  doubt  if  he 
could  point  out  a  more  serious  and  salient  source  of 
danger,  —  I  do  not  say  danger  of  its  decline  and  fall, 
for  we  admit  no  such  ideas  into  our  minds,  no  such 
words  into  our  vocabulary,  —  but  of  its  social  deterio- 
ration, its  internal  distraction,  its  failure  to  fulfil  and 
act  out  the  whole  great  role  which  has  been  assigned 
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to  it,  —  than  the  growing  license  and  licentiousness  of 
speech  and  of  the  press. 

Never  before  were  there  so  many  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  tongues  and  of  types,  and  never 
before  were  there  so  many  temptations  to  the  abuse  of 
them.  Consider  what  innumerable  fields  for  the  spoken 
word  the  institutions  of  our  Country  have  thrown  open. 
Not  to  speak  of  that  more  conspicuous  arena  of  poli- 
tical debate,  of  which  you  and  I,  sir,  should  hardly 
care  to  say  all  that  we  think  or  to  tell  all  that  we 
know,  —  consider  the  multitudinous  Legislative  As- 
semblies, and  Municipal  Councils,  and  Caucuses,  and 
Stumps,  and  Lyceums,  and  Associations,  and  Anniver- 
saries, and  Courts  of  Law,  and  Temples  of  Religion, 
from  which  words  of  some  sort  are  continually  flowing 
into  that  great  torrent  of  talk,  which  is  always  sound- 
ing in  our  ears  like  the  rush  of  mighty  waters.  Every 
where  there  are  itching  ears  with  more  than  an  Athe- 
nian eagerness  for  some  new  thing,  and  with  a  never- 
tiring  willingness  to  reward  facility  and  felicity  of 
speech  with  the  highest  honors  of  the  day.  What 
Lord  Sheffield  said,  with  doubtful  justice,  perhaps,  of 
political  office  in  Great  Britain  in  1785,  we  may  say 
almost  without  qualification  of  all  offices  and  honors  in 
our  own  land,  at  the  present  hour.  "  In  this  Country," 
said  he,  "  no  other  proof  is  required  of  fitness  for  every 
office,  than  Oratory;  —  that  talent  supplies  the  place 
of  all  knowledge,  experience,  and  judgment." 

And  then,  the  Press  of  America,  —  the  periodical 
press,  the  pamphlet  press,  the  light  literature  press, 
and  above  all,  the  Newspaper  press  of  America, — 
that  tremendous  enginery  which  throws  a  fresh  broad- 
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side  at  morning  and  evening  and  noonday  beneath 
almost  every  roof  in  the  Republic,  and  whose  competi- 
tions so  often  betray  it  into  fatal  compliances  with  the 
prejudices,  the  passions,  and  even  the  profligacies  of  its 
supporters;  —  who  can  estimate  the  influence  of  such 
an  enginery  upon  our  social  and  moral  condition  ? 
Who  can  calculate  the  pernicious  effect  upon  the  com- 
munity of  a  single,  corrupt,  licentious  Newspaper,  coin- 
ing slanders  like  a  mint,  changing  phases  like  the 
moon,  "  with  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  opinions  in 
a  year,"  upon  every  subject  which  it  treats,  spicing  its 
daily  and  its  nightly  potions  with  every  variety  of 
obscene  and  sensual  stimulant,  controlled  by  no  sense 
of  responsibility,  finding  its  easy  way  to  the  know- 
ledge and  perusal  of  the  young,  the  ignorant,  and  the 
inexperienced,  and  ministering  and  pandering  to  their 
diseased  tastes  and  depraved  appetites !  And  who  can 
calculate,  on  the  other  hand,  the  influence  which  might 
be  produced,  —  nay,  let  me  say,  which  is  produced,  — 
for  I  have  in  my  mind,  I  thank  Heaven,  more  than 
one  example  —  by  such  an  engine  in  the  hands  of 
upright,  intelligent,  independent,  and  conscientious 
men,  —  espousing  and  advocating  neither  ultraisms 
nor  citraisms,  neither  a  wild  fanaticism  nor  a  bigoted 
conservatism,  with  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes, 
with  the  love  of  truth  in  their  hearts,  and  by  whom 
the  advancement  of  knowledge,  of  morality,  of  virtue, 
of  right,  and  of  righteousness,  is  not  held  subordinate 
to  the  popularity  of  the  hour,  or  to  the  state  of  the 
subscription  list. 

The    present    accomplished   and    eloquent    Prime 
Minister  of  England,  who  has  been  personally  known 
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and  esteemed  by  so  many  of  us  in  this  country  as  well 
as  in  his  own,*  has  recently  declared,  somewhat  em- 
phatically, on  the  floor  of  Parliament,  that  "  as  in  these 
days  the  English  Press  aspires  to  share  the  influence 
of  statesmen,  so  also  it  must  share  the  responsibilities 
of  statesmen."  It  would  be  more  true  in  this  country, 
I  fear,  to  speak  of  statesmen  aspiring  to  share  the 
influence  of  the  press.  But,  however  it  may  be  as  to 
the  point  of  relative  aspiration,  there  can  be  little 
question  as  to  that  of  comparative  responsibility.  Cer- 
tainly, if  responsibility  is  to  be  measured  by  power, 
the  responsibility  of  the  press  is  greater  than  that  of 
any  statesman  under  the  sun,  however  exalted  he  may 
be.  Who  has  forgotten  that  splendid  exclamation  of 
another  great  English  Minister  and  Orator,  in  1810, 
when  he  challenged  and  defied  all  the  authorities  of 
the  realm  to  contend  against  the  power  of  the  press  ? 
"  Give  them,"  said  he  "  a  corrupt  House  of  Lords ;  give 
them  a  venal  House  of  Commons ;  give  them  a  tyran- 
nical Prince;  give  them  a  truckling  Court;  and  let 
me  but  have  an  unfettered  press;  —  I  will  defy  them 
to  encroach  a  hair's  breadth  upon  the  liberties  of  Eng- 
land." t  Yes,  an  unfettered  press  is  a  match,  and  an 
overmatch,  for  almost  any  thing  human.  Neither 
tyranny  nor  freedom  can  stand  against  it.  Neither 
corruption  nor  virtue  can  survive  its  systematic  and 
persevering  assaults.  It  may  be  rendered  all  but  om- 
nipotent for  evil ;  it  may  be  rendered  all  but  omni- 
potent for  good  ;  according  to  the  ends  to  which  it  is 

*    The   Earl   of    Derby  visited  the   United   States  many  years   ago  as 
Mr.  Stanley, 
t  Sheridan. 
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directed,  and  the  influences  by  which  it  is  controlled. 
And  the  only  reliable,  earthly  influence  to  which  we 
can  look  for  safety,  is  a  sense  of  responsibility,  moral 
and  religious  responsibility,  on  the  part  of  its  con- 
trollers. 

Brethren,  tremendous  powers  are  in  all  our  hands, 
tremendous  responsibilities  are  on  all  our  shoulders. 
The  educated  men  of  America,  to  whom  peculiarly  the 
use  of  the  tongue  and  of  the  pen  have  been  imparted, 
must  look  to  it  seasonably  that  they  are  not  false  or 
faithless  to  the  great  obligations  which  their  advan- 
tages and  opportunities  have  imposed  upon  them.  It 
is  upon  them,  preeminently,  that  the  responsibility 
rests  for  whatever  abuses  of  speech  or  of  the  press 
may  endanger  our  political  or  our  moral  condition.  It 
is  for  them  to  determine  (under  God)  whether  the 
extraordinary  gift  of  tongues  which  characterizes  our 
time  and  country,  shall  be  attended  with  something  of 
the  blessing  of  a  Pentecost,  or  with  more  than  the 
curse  of  a  Babel !  It  is  for  them  to  cultivate  and  to 
exhibit  a  greater  caution  as  to  what  they  speak  and 
what  they  print.  It  is  for  them  to  restrain  that  yearn- 
ing after  notoriety  which  leads  to  so  much  of  vicious 
exaggeration  and  extravagance.  It  is  for  them  to 
resist  the  temptations  of  poverty  as  well  as  of  ambi- 
tion, and  to  learn  how  to  spurn  the  bribe  which  would 
beguile  them  to  the  advocacy  or  the  utterance  of  what 
is  false  or  foul.  It  is  for  them,  if  need  be,  to  with- 
stand even  the  temptations  of  their  own  genius,  and  to 
let  even  the  lyre  of  a  Mozart  or  the  muse  of  a  Byron 
lie  mute  forever,  rather  than  renew  the  spectacle  of 
the  divinest  melodies  and  most  exquisite  cantos  prosti- 
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tuted  to  the  loathsome  lecheries  of  a  Don  Juan.  It  is 
for  them  to  do  more  than  this.  It  is  for  them  not 
merely  to  put  the  curb  of  conscience  upon  their  own 
tongues  and  pens,  but  to  be  vigilant  and  active  in 
counteracting  and  disinfecting  the  corrupting  and  pol- 
luted streams  which  may  issue  from  the  pens  and 
tongues  of  others.  The  scholars  and  educated  men  of 
America  must  feel  and  realize  that  they  have  a  new 
mission  assigned  to  them,  growing  out  of  the  nature  of 
our  institutions,  and  essential,  vitally  essential,  to  their 
maintenance,  —  not  that,  mainly  or  primarily,  of  build- 
ing up  a  permanent  American  Literature,  but  that  of 
creating  and  keeping  alive  a  sound,  healthy,  Public 
Opinion  upon  all  subjects  of  morality,  religion,  philo- 
sophy, and  politics. 

Honor  to  those  graduates  of  our  own  and  other  Uni- 
versities, who  have  already  laid  the  foundations  of  our 
literary  renown  by  works  of  History,  Poetry,  Biogra- 
phy, and  Fiction,  which  have  extorted  a  tribute  of  ad- 
miration from  the  old  world  hardly  inferior  to  the  glow 
of  pride  which  they  have  kindled  in  the  new.  But 
this  is  the  province  of  the  few.  A  more  practical,  and 
a  more  practicable  service  remains  for  the  many.  It  is 
for  them  to  meet  the  common  and  daily  exigencies  of 
our  social  and  political  condition.  They  must  not  re- 
serve themselves  only  for  the  more  stately  occasions  or 
the  more  critical  emergencies  of  society.  They  must 
not  discard  even  such  commonplace  things  as  truth, 
duty,  virtue,  patriotism,  piety,  from  the  list  of  subjects, 
which  it  may  become  even  the  most  learned,  the  most 
accomplished,  the  most  ambitious  of  them  to  treat. 
They  must  condescend  to  deal  with  common  thoughts, 
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with  common  words,  with  common  topics  ;  —  or  rather, 
they  must  learn  to  consider  nothing  as  common  or  un- 
clean which  may  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  man,  the 
safety  of  the  republic,  or  the  glory  of  God.  It  is 
theirs,  by  their  efforts  in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  in 
the  lecture  room  or  the  legislative  hall,  at  the  meetings 
of  select  societies,  or  at  the  grander  gatherings  of  popu- 
lar masses,  in  the  columns  of  daily  papers,  in  the  pages 
of  periodical  reviews  or  magazines,  or  through  the  scat- 
tered leaves  of  the  occasional  tract  or  pamphlet,  to 
keep  a  strong,  steady  current  of  sound,  rational,  en- 
lightened sentiment  always  in  circulation  through  the 
community.  Let  them  remember  that  false  doctrines 
will  not  wait  to  be  corrected  by  ponderous  folios  or 
cumbrous  quartos.  The  thin  pamphlet,  the  meagre 
tract,  the  occasional  address,  the  weekly  sermon,  the 
daily  leader,  —  these  are  the  great  instruments  of 
shaping  and  moulding  the  destinies  of  our  country. 
In  them,  the  scholarship  of  the  country  must  manifest 
itself.  In  them,  the  patriotism  of  the  country  must 
exhibit  itself.  In  them,  the  morality  and  religion  of 
the  country  must  assert  itself.  "  The  word  in  season," 
—  that  word  of  which  Solomon  understood  the  beauty 
and  the  value,  when  he  likened  it  to  apples  of  gold 
in  pictures  of  silver,  —  it  is  that  which  is  to  arrest 
error,  rebuke  falsehood,  confirm  faith,  kindle  patriotism, 
commend  morality  and  religion,  purify  public  opinion, 
and  preserve  the  State. 

Here,  then,  Brethren,  where  we  first  acquired  so 
much  of  any  faculty  which  we  may  possess  for  moving 
and  influencing  the  minds  of  others,  let  us  realize  our 
responsibility  for  its  use.     Here  let  us  resolve,  that  it 
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shall  be  by  no  spoken  or  written  word  of  ours,  that 
the  public  morality  shall  be  shaken,  the  public  faith 
unsettled,  the  public  order  endangered.  Here  let  us 
resolve,  that  if  wild  and  extravagant  theories,  —  if  the 
conceits  and  crudities  of  an  unchastened  speculation, 
—  if  a  spirit  of  insubordination  to  divine  or  human 
authority,  —  if  a  rebellion  of  the  intellect  against 
every  thing  worthy  of  being  the  object  of  faith, 
strangely  contrasted  with  the  weakest  and  most  cre- 
dulous entertainment  of  the  most  worthless  supersti- 
tious impostures,  —  if  a  morbid  sentimentalism,  or  a 
disorganizing  socialism,  or  a  disloyal  sectionalism,  or 
an  irreverent  and  impious  rationalism,  —  are  to  be 
among  the  dangers  of  our  age  and  country,  they 
shall  find  neither  apostles  nor  apologists  among  us. 
Here,  at  these  altars,  let  us  consecrate  our  pens  and 
our  tongues,  and  all  our  parts  and  powers,  as  educated 
men,  to  our  Country,  our  God,  and  Truth.  Then,  then, 
indeed,  —  so  far,  at  least,  as  we  are  concerned,  —  shall 
that  mighty  current  of  Public  Opinion,  by  which  the 
course  of  human  events,  individual,  social,  and  national, 
is  forever  to  be  so  greatly  directed  and  controlled,  and 
from  whose  influence  we  cannot  separate  ourselves  if 
we  would,  —  be  no  longer  in  danger  of  becoming,  as 
it  advances  and  widens  and  deepens,  a  rushing  and  a 
raging  flood,  overflowing  its  banks,  sweeping  away 
landmarks,  undermining  the  fabric  of  free  government, 
and  prostrating  the  tribunals  of  justice  and  the  tem- 
ples of  God,  —  nor  yet  shall  it  be  in  danger  of  losing 
itself,  at  any  time,  in  a  dull,  profitless,  pestilential 
stagnation,  —  but  peaceful,  healthful,  progressive,  fer- 
tilizing, it  shall  realize  the  vision  of  the  Holy  Waters 
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of  Ezekiel,  issuing  from  beneath  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary.  It  may  rise  to  the  ancles,  it  may  rise  to 
the  knees,  it  may  rise  to  the  loins,  it  may  rise  to  be  a 
river,  —  "waters  to  swim  in,  a  river  that  cannot  be 
passed  over  ;  "  —  but  upon  its  banks  shall  grow  all 
trees  for  meat,  whose  leaf  shall  not  fade  ;  '*  and  the 
fruit  thereof  shall  be  for  meat,  and  the  leaf  thereof  for 
medicine,"  and  "every  thing  shall  live  whither  the 
Kiver  cometh ! " 

And  now  again,  Mr.  President  and  Brethren,  I  turn 
once  more,  for  a  moment,  and  in  conclusion,  to  the 
occasion  on  which  we  are  assembled. 

We  have  organized  ourselves  into  an  Association  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  welfare 
of  this  ancient  and  venerated  Institution.  We  have 
come  together  at  the  prompting  of  a  true  filial  piety, 
to  concert  measures  for  advancing  the  interests,  and 
elevating  the  character,  and  extending  the  just  renown 
of  a  beloved  and  cherished  parent.  Ten  years  have 
already  elapsed  since  our  First  Anniversary  Celebra- 
tion. Our  first  President,  the  accomplished,  inflexible 
and  irreproachable  Statesman  —  our  first  Orator,  the 
learned,  profound  and  incomparable  jurist  —  Adams 
and  Story  —  are  among  us  no  more  ;  and  those  noble 
and  congenial  spirits,  Pickering  and  Saltonstall,  who 
were  associated  with  them  on  our  first  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, have  gone  with  them  to  their  reward.  I  know 
not  how  many  others  of  those  who  were  earliest  and 
most  active  in  our  ranks  are  no  longer  numbered 
among  the  living.  We  may  not  shut  our  ears  to  the 
voice  which  thus  calls  upon  those  of  us  who  remain, 
to  redeem  the  time  by  the  adoption  of  some  more  sub- 
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stantial  and  effective  measures  than  have  yet  been 
attempted,  for  promoting  the  great  ends  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. 

We  can  do  much,  —  much  by  material  aid,  much  by 
moral  effort.  And  I  rejoice  to  believe  that  the  occasion 
will  not  pass  away  Avithout  the  final  arrangement  of  a 
plan,  through  which  the  good  wishes  and  the  good 
works  of  us  all  may  find  a  worthy  and  noble  consum- 
mation.* 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  there  are  others,  not  yet 
included  in  our  ranks,  upon  whom  the  reputation  of 
the  College  rests  f^ir  more  even  than  upon  ourselves. 
No  efforts  to  advance  the  welfare  of  such  an  institu- 
tion from  without,  can  ever  supply  the  place  of  those 
which  must  proceed  from  within.  It  is  not  munificent 
endowments,  —  it  is  not  splendid  establishments,  —  it 
is  not  sumptuous  libraries,  —  it  is  not  accomplished 
and  laborious  professors,  —  it  is  not  cheap  tuition  or 
free  scholarships,  —  important  and  invaluable  as  they 
all  are,  —  which  can  make  this  University  all  that  it 
might  be  —  all  that  we  desire  to  see  it. 

The  just  reputation  and  renown  of  such  an  institu- 
tion depend  first  and  foremost  upon  the  conduct  and 
character  of  those  who  are  successively  the  subjects  of 
its  care.  Let  there  be  seen  here  from  year  to  year  a 
high  moral  tone  among  the  immediate  students,  a  lofty 
standard  of  conduct  as  well  as  of  scholarship,  —  a  spirit 
of  devotion  to  duty,  of  fidelity  to  themselves,  and  of 
allegiance  to  the  government  of  the  College,  —  and  the 
prosperity  of  Harvard  will  be  secure. 

It  is  you.  Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Classes,  who  hold 
the  destinies  of  the  College  in  your  hands,  bound  up 

*  See  note  at  the  end. 
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in  the  same  bundle  of  life  with  your  own.  And  we 
are  here  to  ask  you,  to  implore  you,  to  deal  consider- 
ately, kindly,  justly,  with  them  both.  We  have  trav- 
elled the  road  before  you ;  we  know^  all  its  tempta- 
tions and  trials ;  and  we  are  here  this  day  to  bear 
witness  to  you,  as  you  will  bear  witness  in  our  place 
hereafter,  to  those  who  shall  succeed  you,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  us,  from  the  most  successful  to  the  most 
unfortunate  of  us  all,  —  from  him  who,  having  received 
ten  talents,  can  this  day  produce  other  ten  to  the  glory 
of  God  and  his  Alma  Mater,  to  him  who  comes  with 
his  single  talent,  unimproved  and  hid  in  a  napkin, — 
that  there  is  not  one  among  us  all,  who  has  not  wished 
again  and  again,  a  thousand  times,  who  does  not 
still  wish,  that  he  had  made  better  use  of  the  opportu- 
nities and  advantages  which  you  now  enjoy.  We  are 
here  to  tell  you,  that  there  is  not  a  recitation  we  ever 
neglected,  nor  a  prayer  we  ever  missed,  nor  an  act  of 
insubordination  we  ever  committed,  nor  an  unauthor- 
ized indulgence,  nor  an  unworthy  excess,  of  which  we 
were  ever  guilty,  which  we  do  not  remember  with 
regret.  We  feel  that  nothing  which  we  can  do  now, 
either  for  the  College  or  for  ourselves,  can  atone  for 
what  we  left  undone  then.  We  feel  that  upon  you,  as 
Undergraduates,  and  not  upon  us,  as  Alumni,  the  hopes, 
the  character,  the  honor  of  our  common  mother  prima- 
rily and  principally  depend.  We  appeal  to  you  all, 
as  those  whom  we  trust  soon  to  welcome  within  our 
own  ranks,  not  to  trifle  with  so  great  a  trust,  not  to 
neglect  so  great  a  responsibility.  To  each  one  of  you 
we  appeal,  in  a  spirit  of  more  than  brotherly  regard 
and  affection,  —  Reverere,  reverere  de  te  tantam  exiKc- 
tationem  ! 
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NOTE   TO   PAGE   56. 

The  foUowiug  "  Plan  for  Scholarships,"  was  proposed  and  adopted 
on  this  occasion  : 

The  Alumni  of  Harvard  College,  assembled  around  the  festive 
board  of  Alma  Mater,  in  July,  1852,  desirous  of  performing  some  act, 
which  shall  at  once  redound  to  the  good  of  the  College,  and  cement  more 
closely  the  bonds,  which  unite  classmates  with  each  other,  and  classes 
with  the  University,  and  in  the  hope  that  their  act  may  have  the  addi- 
tional recommendation  of  extending  the  benefits  of  Harvard  College 
instructions  to  increased  numbers  of  meritorious  youth  of  our  country, 
hereby  assent  to  and  adopt  the  following  plan  for  estabUshing  a  system 
of  Scholarships  in  the  College,  viz. :  — 

1.  A  Scholarship  shall  be  established  by  the  payment  of  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  dollars  to  the  Treasurer  of  Harvard  College. 

2.  Every  Class,  which  has  one  or  more  living  membei's,  shall  have  a 
right  to  establish  one  or  more  Scholarships. 

3.  No  appropriation  shall  be  made  of  the  income  of  any  Scholarship 
Fund  unless  the  capital  sum  invested  shall  be,  or  shall  have  become  by 
accumulation,  at  least  two  thousand  dollars. 

4.  Any  Class  may  pay  any  portion  of  a  Scholarship  Fund,  at  any  time, 
to  the  Treasurer  of  the  College  in  sums  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  at  any  one  time. 

5.  The  Treasurer  of  the  College  shall  be  requested  to  keep  a  separate 
account  with  each  Scholarship,  and  to  designate  it  by  the  year  of  the 
graduation  of  the  Class,  which  shall  have  contributed  the  fund  to  endow 
such  Scholarship. 

C.  Whenever  a  Class  shall  have  made  provision  for  a  Scholarship,  by 
the  contribution  of  $2,000,  or  when  the  contribution  shall  have  reached 
that  sum  by  accumulation,  it  shall  be  competent  for  such  Class,  annually, 
to  nominate  any  meritorious  young  man,  then  a  member  of  College,  or 
about  entering,  as  a  suitable  person  to  receive  the  income  of  the  Scholar- 
ship of  such  Class,  whether  a  descendant  of  a  member  of  the  Class  or 
otherwise. 

7.  The  Corjjoration,  on  consultation  with  the  Faculty,  may  refuse  to 
confirm  any  appointment  made  by  a  Class,  without  assigning  reasons,  and 
they  may  appropriate  the  income  of  the  Scholarship  of  such  Class  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year  to  any  meritorious  student. 

8.  In  selecting  candidates  to  receive  the  benefits  of  Scholarships, 
neither  the  Class,  the  Corporation,  nor  the  Faculty  shall  receive  applica- 
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tion,  from  any  individual,  to  be  placed  upon  the  foundation  of  a  Scholar- 
ship, except  in  writing. 

9.  The  income  arising  from  any  Scholarship  not  appropriated  in  any 
year,  shall  be  invested  as  the  capital  for  a  new  Scholarship,  and  any 
Scholarships  so  created  shall,  when  completed,  be  termed  University 
Scholarships,  to  be  under  the  sole  control  of  the  Corporation. 

10.  No  Class  shall  be  allowed  to  make  a  nomination  of  any  person  to 
be  the  recipient  of  the  income  of  a  Scholarship  at  any  other  time  than 
during  Commencement-week ;  and  in  case  no  nomination  shall  be  made 
during  the  said  week,  the  Corporation,  on  consultation  with  the  Faculty, 
may  appoint  some  one  to  be  the  recipient  for  that  year,  if  they  see  fit  so 
to  do. 

Nathaniel  B.  Shuktleff,  Secretary. 

Boston,  July  23,  1852. 
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Mr.  Jared  Sparks,  LL.  D.  having  sent  liis  resignation  of 
the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College  to  the  Corporation,  to  take 
effect  at  the  close  of  the  first  term  of  the  Academical  year 
1852-3,  the  Corporation  chose,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1853, 
Professor  James  Walker,  D.  D.  as  his  successor,  and  this  ap- 
pointment was  unanimously  confirmed  by  the  Board  of  Over- 
seers on  the  3d  of  March  following. 

In  selecting  the  24th  of  May  as  the  day  for  inducting,  by 
public  ceremonies  and  in  presence  of  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  State,  the  new  President  into  office,  the  considera- 
tion of  most  weight  regarded  the  welfare  and  good  order  of 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  College.  An  interrup- 
tion of  regular  study  by  a  new  holiday  is  always  prejudicial  to 
discipline  and  scholarship  ;  and  the  inconvenience  and  injury 
are  most  serious  in  the  second  term,  where  a  number  of  estab- 
lished holidays  already  exist,  and  where  the  course  of  the 
Senior  Class  is  shortened  by  a  few  weeks  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
pare for  Commencement.  By  placing  the  Inauguration  on  the 
day  immediately  preceding  the  May  recess,  the  evils  in  ques- 
tion were  reduced  within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible. 

On  the  2Gth  of  March,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  S.  A. 
Eliot  on  the  part  of  the  Corporation,  and  Professor  Bowen, 
Professor  Levering,  Professor  Child,  and  Professor  Lane,  on 
the  part  of  the  Faculty,  with  W.  G.  Stearns,  Esq.,  the  College 
Steward,  was  appointed  to  make  arrangements  for  the  Inaugu- 
ration. 
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A  public  dinner,  such  as  had  been  given  by  the  College  on 
similar  occasions  to  the  Alumni,  students,  and  invited  guests, 
was  not  recommended  by  the  committee  at  the  present  time. 
So  great  has  been  the  recent  growth  of  the  College  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  accommodate  the  students  at  dinner  with  the 
Alumni  and  strangers  ;  and  it  was  not  thought  advisable  to 
give  a  dinner,  and  exclude  from  this  part  of  the  enjoyment  of 
the  day  those  so  immediately  interested  in  it  as  the  under- 
graduates are.  A  public  reception  in  Harvard  Hall,  such  as 
Avas  given  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Sparks,  had  prac- 
tical difficulties  which  were  thought  to  render  a  repetition  of 
that  hospitality  inexpedient.  Moreover,  their  experience  at 
the  last  two  inaugurations  had  satisfied  the  committee,  that  an 
illumination  of  the  College  buildings  was  likely,  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  city  of  Cambridge  and  its  neighborhood, 
to  attract  into  the  College  grounds  a  crowd  of  visitors  of  a  de- 
scription to  do  little  honor  to  the  occasion.  So  far  as  such  a 
demonstration  may  be  interpreted  as  a  mark  of  honor  to  the 
President  whose  inauguration  it  celebrates,  it  is  confidently  be- 
lieved that  those  feelings  of  respect  and  attachment  which  all 
connected  with  the  College,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large, 
feel  on  the  present  occasion,  Avill  be  expressed  in  a  form  which 
will  give  better  satisfaction.*      Believing  that  the  inaugura- 

*  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Leverett,  on  the  14th  of  January, 
1708,  it  is  recorded  in  Judge  Sewall's  Diary  :  "  The  Governor  prepared 
a  Latin  speech  for  the  instalment  of  the  President :  then  took  the  Presi- 
dent by  the  hand,  led  him  down  into  the  Hall  (from  the  Library).  The 
books  of  the  College  records,  charter,  seal,  and  keys  were  laid  upon  the 
table  running  parallel  with  that  next  the  entry.  The  Goyernor  sat  with 
his  back  against  a  noble  fire."  The  inauguration  of  President  Wads- 
worth,  in  1725,  was  on  Commencement  Day.  At  the  inauguration  of  Pres- 
ident Holyoke,  in  1737,  a  public  dinner  completed  the  performances.  An 
illumination  of  the  College  buildings  was  first  introduced  at  the  inauguration 
of  President  Willard,  in  1781,  and  has  been  repeated  at  every  inauguration 
since,  till  the  last.  The  dinner  at  President  Willard's  inauguration  is  de- 
scribed in  the  books  of  the  Corporation  as  a  "  very  decent  entertainment." 


tion  of  a  President  of  Harvard  College  was  never  of  greater 
moment  to  the  republic  of  letters,  to  the  common  weal  of  this 
State,  or  to  the  whole  country,  than  at  the  present  time,  and 
feehng  a  sincere  desire  to  pay  the  truest  and  highest  re- 
spect to  a  gentleman  who  was  to  give  new  honor  to  an  office 
which  was  already  so  distinguished  by  those  who  had  formerly 
filled  it,  the  committee  came  to  the  decision  that  the  simple  liter- 
ary and  religious  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  pro- 
cession of  students  and  Alumni,  of  those  Avho  were  just  putting 
on  their  armor "  and  those  who  had  already  taken  it  off,  the 
impressive  unfolding  of  the  College  charter,  the  handling  of  the 
College  seal  and  keys,  the  notes  of  the  organ,  and  the  prayer, 
with  the  literary  performances  of  the  day,  Avere  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  best  taste  of  the  community,  with  the  nature  of 
the  institution,  and  with  the  character  of  the  President  to  be 
inducted  into  office. 

Although  the  attractions  of  the  anniversary  week  in  Boston 
kept  away  some  who  otherwise  would  have  found  pleasure  in 


These  ceremonies  and  festivities,  thus  begun,  have  been  continued  with 
little  variation  to  the  present  day,  except  exchanging  Latin  for  English  in 
most  of  the  addresses,  and  a  ball  in  the  evening  occasionally.  Sometimes 
the  whole  College  dined  with  the  Corporation  and  guests ;  at  other  times 
only  the  two  higher  classes.  At  the  inauguration  of  President  Langdon, 
in  1774,  all  public  ceremony  was  omitted  except  the  reading,  in  presence 
of  the  students,  of  the  Corporation's  letter  of  appointment,  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reply,  on  account  of  the  extreme  peril  of  the  country.  An  omission 
to  illuminate  the  College  buildings  at  the  recent  inauguration  caused  less 
disappointment  to  the  students,  partly  because  it  had  lost  of  late  the 
attraction  of  novelty,  and  partly  because  some  expected  to  be  absent  at 
their  homes  during  the  recess.  The  tendency  in  all  such  matters  at  the 
present  day  is  towards  greater  simplicity.  Formerly  the  induction  of 
Professors  into  office  was  celebrated  with  Latin  and  Hebrew,  with  dinners 
and  illuminations.  In  1786,  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote  forbidding  the 
students  to  illuminate  the  College  buildings,  at  the  induction  of  Rev.  E. 
Pearson  as  Hancock  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other  Oriental  languages, 
on  account  of  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  public  finances. 
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attending,  the  friends  of  the  College  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  three  o'clock,  in  Gore  Hall,  agreeably  to  announcement 
in  the  newspapers  and  cards  of  invitation  to  strangers  and 
gentlemen  officially  connected  with  the  College. 

At  a  quarter  past  three  o'clock  the  procession  began  to  be 
formed  at  the  north  avenue  from  Gore  Hall,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  S.  E.  Guild,  Esq.,  Chief  Marshal,  and  at  half  past 
three  o'clock  took  up  its  march  in  the  following  order :  — 

"ORDER  OF  PROCESSION  FROM  GORE  HALL. 

Undergraduates  in  the  order  of  Classes. 
Resident  Graduates  and  Members  of  the  Professional  and 

Scientific  Schools. 

Music. 

Librarian  with  the  College  Seal  and  Charter. 

Steward  with  the  College  Keys. 

Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Professors  and  other  Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government 

in  the  University. 

Ex-Presidents  Quincy,  Everett,  and  Sparks,  and  former 

Members  of  the  Corporation. 

Ex-Professors. 

Sheriffs  of  Suffolk  and  Middlesex. 

His  Excellency  the  Governor,  and  the  President  Elect. 

The  Governor's  Aids. 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  the  Adjutant-General. 

The  Honorable  the  Executive  Council. 

The  Honorable  and  Reverend  Overseers. 

The  Trustees  of  the  Hopkins  Fund. 

The  Committee  on  the  Boylston  Medical  Prizes. 

The  Committees  of  Examination  for  the  present  year. 

Gentlemen  specially  invited. 

Presidents  and  Professors  of  other  Colleges  in  New  England. 

Professors  in  Theological,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools  in 

Massachusetts. 


Judges  of  the  State  and  United  States  Courts. 

Other  Officers  of  those  Courts. 

The  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 

The  President  of  the  Convention  for  the  Revision  of  the 

Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Auditor,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  Cambridge. 

School  Committee,  Clerk,  and  Treasurer  of  Cambridge. 

Alumni  of  the  College  in  the  order  of  Classes." 


"&" 


After  passing  along  tlie  north  avenue  from  Gore  Hall  to 
its  intersection  with  the  path  from  University  Hall,  the  pro- 
cession moved  up  the  latter  path  to  the  front  of  University 
Hall,  and  thence  to  the  First  Parish  Church,  which  it  entered 
at  three  quarters  past  three  o'clock.  The  services  in  the 
Church  proceeded  as  follows :  — 

"ORDER   OF   EXERCISES   IN  THE   CHURCH. 

I.     MUSIC    BY   THE   BAND. 

II.    HYMN.* 

In  pleasant  lands  have  fallen  the  lines 

That  bound  our  goodly  heritage, 
And  safe  beneath  our  sheltering  vines 

Our  youth  is  blessed,  and  soothed  our  age. 

What  thanks,  O  God,  to  thee  are  due, 
That  thou  didst  plant  our  fathers  here. 

And  watch  and  guard  them,  as  they  grew, 
A  vineyard  to  the  Planter  dear ! 

The  toils  they  bore  our  ease  have  wrought ; 
They  sowed  in  tears,  —  in  joy  we  reap  ; 

"  Sung  also  at  the  inaugxiration  of  President  Everett. 
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The  birthright  they  so  dearly  bought 

We  '11  guard  till  we  with  them  shall  sleep. 

Thy  kindness  to  our  fathers  shown, 
In  weal  and  woe,  through  all  the  past, 

Their  grateful  sons,  O  God,  shall  own, 
VVhile  here  their  name  and  race  shall  last. 

III.     TRAYER, 

BY    THK    REV.    DR.   LOTHROI'. 

IV.     ADDRESS   AND    INDUCTION  INTO    OFFICE, 

BY    HIS    EXCELI.KNCY    GOVERNOR    CLIFFORD. 

V.      REPLY, 
BY    PRESIDENT    WALKER. 

VI.     MUSIC   BY    THE   BAND. 
VII.     ORATION   IN   LATIN, 

BY    CHARLES    CARROLL,    OF    THE    SENIOR    CLASS. 

VIII.    MUSIC    BY   THE   BAND. 


IX.    INAUGURAL   ADDRESS, 

BY    PRESIDENT    WALKER. 


X.      PRAYER, 
BY    THE    REV.    DR.    FRANCIS. 

XI.    DOXOLOGY. 

From  all  that  dwell  below  the  skies. 
Let  the  Creator's  praise  arise  ; 
Let  the  Redeemer's  name  be  sung 
Through  every  land,  by  every  tongue. 
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Eternal  are  thy  mercies,  Lord  ; 

Eternal  truth  attends  thy  word  : 

Thy  praise  shall  sound  from  shore  to  shore, 

Till  suns  shall  rise  and  set  no  more. 


XII.     BENEDICTION." 


The  presence  of  three  ex-Presidents  upon  the  stage,  Hon. 
Josiah  Quincj,  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  now  Senator  in  Con- 
gress, and  Hon.  Jared  Sparks,  was  an  interesting  sight,  and  so 
unusual  that  it  could  never  have  happened  before  in  the  history 
of  the  College  at  the  inauguration  of  any  President. 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  Corporation  passed  a  vote,  inviting 
President  Walker  to  print  his  Inaugural  Address  in  the  usual 
form.  Subsequently  the  undergraduates  made  a  similar  re- 
quest, as  appears  by  the  following  correspondence. 

"  Harvard  College,  June  7,  1853. 
"Reverend  and  Dear  Sir:  — 

"  In  behalf  of  the  Undergraduates,  we  respectfully  request  the 
publication  of  your  Inaugural  Address. 

"  The  earnest  tone  that  pervaded  it  convinces  us  that  you  have 
the  interest  of  the  University  near  at  heart,  and  that  your  Presi- 
dency will  be  a  source  of  great  prosperity  to  Harvard. 
"  Yours,  with  high  respect  and  esteem, 

"  C.  Fred.  Livermore,     Theodore  Lyman, 
W.  I.  Shreve,  Langdon  Erving, 

Edw.  Graham  Daves,   Chas.  T.  Howard, 
Geo.  W.  Soren,  Richard  A.  Barret. 

Geo.  E.  Dana, 

"  To  President  Walker." 

"  Camlridge,  June  9,  1853. 

"  Gentlemen  :  — 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  obliging  note,  requesting,  in  behalf  of 
the  Undergraduates,  the  publication  of  my  Inaugural  Discourse. 
I  hasten  to  reply,  that  the  printing  of  my  Discourse  is  no  longer  at 
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my  disposal,  as  the  Corporation  have  voted  to  publish  the  usual 
pamphlet  on  the  occasion,  including  some  account  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  all  the  Addresses. 

"  I  am,  very  ti'uly  and  affectionately, 

"  Your  sincere  and  obliged  friend, 

"  James   Walker. 

"  To  Messrs.  C.  F.  Livermore,  etc." 

It  is  in  place  to  mention,  in  this  connection,  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  of  inauguration  the  Senior  Class  waited  in 
procession  upon  Mrs.  Sparks  and  Mrs.  Walker,  and  presented 
bouquets  to  them.  Shortly  after,  they  were  accompanied  by 
President  Walker  to  the  grounds  near  the  southwest  corner  of 
Gore  Hall,  where  a  tree  was  planted  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  tree  selected  was  a  fine  Norwegian  spruce,  furnished  by 
Dr.  Gray  from  the  College  Botanic  Garden.  To  a  brief  ad- 
dress by  the  Marshal  in  behalf  of  his  Class,  the  President  re- 
plied, hoping  that  the  young  men  before  him,  like  the  tree  they 
were  planting,  would  not  only  live  but  grow,  and  then  threw 
in  the  first  shovelful  of  earth.  This  simple  ceremony,  while 
the  Class  stood  round  with  uncovered  heads,  was  interesting 
and  signifi.cant. 

For  the  Committee, 

JOSEPH  LOVERING. 

Cambridge,  June,  1853. 


ADDRESS 


OP 


HIS    EXCELLENCY,    JOHN    H.    CLIFFORD, 

GOVERNOR   OF   THE   COMMONWEALTH, 


AND 


REPLY 


OF 


PRESIDENT    WALKER. 


ADDRESS. 


Eeverend  Sir,  —  The  simple  and  unostentatious 
ceremony  which  we  have  assembled  here  to-day  to 
witness  and  to  perform,  is  fraught  with  a  significant 
and  impressive  interest. 

In  confiding  to  your  care  and  guardianship  this  ven- 
erable institution,  consecrated  by  our  fathers  to  Christ 
and  his  Church,  we  seal  and  sanction,  by  these  public 
solemnities,  your  formal  assumption  of  a  trust  that 
may  well  task,  to  their  utmost  capacities,  "  the  wisdom 
of  the  wisest,  and  the  virtues  of  the  best"  of  men. 

The  imperial  purple,  the  regal  crown,  the  judicial 
ermine,  or  whatsoever  other  outward  badges  of  au- 
thority distinguish  the  ruler  or  magistrate,  are  the 
symbols  of  no  mightier  power,  of  no  more  august  re- 
sponsibilities, than  are  assumed  by  him  to  whom  is 
intrusted  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  of  the 
youth  of  a  country,  "  the  expectancy  and  rose  of  the 
fair  State,"  in  an  institution  like  this. 

I  am  too  conscious  that  the  part  assigned  to  me 
in  these  proceedings  is  owing  only  to  the  circum- 
stance of  my  ofificial  position,  not  to  feel  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me  to  prescribe  rules  for  your 
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guidance  in  those  duties  which  you  have  undertaken 
to  perform,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  which  no 
one  can  understand  more  clearly  or  appreciate  more 
justly  than  yourself. 

But  I  should  fail  in  my  own  duty  to  the  Common- 
wealth, whose  interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  this  ancient  seat  of  learning  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated, if  I  did  not  give  expression  to  some  of  the 
just  expectations  with  which  your  entrance  upon  this 
high  office  is  accompanied,  and  welcomed.  An  act 
of  the  present  Legislature,  to  which  I  have  recently 
had  the  satisfaction  of  affixing  my  official  signature, 
has  given  to  the  State  a  more  immediate  and  direct 
interest  in  the  conduct  and  condition  of  our  colleges 
than  has  ever  before  attached  to  them.  I  refer  to 
the  act  establishing  State  scholarships,  —  by  which 
provision  is  made  for  extending  the  elementary  in- 
struction of  our  common  schools  to  the  highest 
range  of  intellectual  culture  that  those  colleges  can 
furnish ;  so  that  the  humblest  and  poorest  of  our 
citizens  are  assured  of  as  thorough  an  education  for 
those  who  are  the  best  endowed  and  most  meritori- 
ous among  their  sons,  as  if  they  enjoyed  all  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  wealth; — an  act  of  le- 
gislation, among  the  noblest  that  Massachusetts  has 
ever  placed  upon  her  statute-book  ;  the  provisions 
of  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  as 
their  results  will  be  written  in  letters  of  light  upon 
the  character  and  condition  of  our  people,  when  time 
shall  have  fully  developed  them. 

In  welcoming  you.  Sir,  to  the  tasks  and  the  re- 
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wards  of  a  new  position,  it  is  a  source  of  special 
gratification,  that  I  am  addressing  one  who  has 
shown  himself  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
integrity,  wisdom,  and  the  love  of  truth,  which  ani- 
mated our  fathers,  and  which  was  the  better  portion 
of  their  legacy  to  us ;  one  who  has  proved,  by  his 
successful  labors  in  a  kindred  office,  his  eminent 
qualifications  for  the  more  anxious  and  arduous  toil 
of  the  position  you  are  now  to  assume.  The  great 
influence  you  have  ever  been  able  personally  to  exert 
over  the  minds  of  your  pupils,  as  well  in  their  moral 
as  in  their  intellectual  training,  we  trust  will  not  be 
lost  or  relaxed  in  the  new  sphere  of  duty  in  which 
you  are  to  move ;  but  that,  aided  and  strengthened 
by  the  earnest  and  cordial  cooperation  of  your  asso- 
ciates in  the  government  of  the  College,  you  will 
continue  to  apply  yourself  to  the  establishing  and 
fostering  of  those  principles  of  Christian  morality, 
without  which  education  itself  is  only  a  calamity  and 
a  curse ;  in  the  absence  of  which,  increasing  knowl- 
edge is  but  increasing  mischief,  and  intellectual  light 
becomes  moral  darkness. 

If  there  is  any  source  of  solicitude  more  fruitful  of 
anxieties  and  misgivings  to  the  parental  heart,  or  any 
season  of  trial  more  perilous  to  the  objects  of  that 
solicitude  than  all  others  that  are  encountered  in 
this  world's  experience,  it  is  the  change  to  which 
our  youth  are  exposed,  from  the  salutary  discipline 
and  vigilant  guardianship  of  home,  to  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  college  life.  And  if  there  is  any 
duty  resting  upon  the  government  of  these  institu- 
tions, paramount  to  all  others,  it  is  that  the  young 
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who  resort  to  them  shall  find,  on  the  part  of  those 
to  whose  guidance  and  authority  they  are  intrusted 
during  the  most  critical  period  of  their  lives,  some 
compensating  watchfulness  and  wisdom,  to  stand  in 
the  place  of  a  father's  counsels  and  a  mother's  love. 
We  look  to  you,  Sir,  with  an  undoubting  trust,  that, 
in  this  most  important  department  of  your  duties, 
every  reasonable  expectation  that  is  entertained  of 
our  ancient  University  will  be  fully  realized. 

We  doubt  not,  also,  that  your  influence  will  be 
given  to  every  judicious  effort  to  raise  and  sustain 
the  standard  of  intellectual  culture,  upon  which  the 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  such  an  institution  must 
greatly  depend,  and  to  which  Harvard  has  already  so 
largely  contributed.  In  this  age  of  unprecedented 
activity  in  every  sphere  of  human  effort  and  enter- 
prise, the  community  at  large  has  become  fully  per- 
suaded of  the  necessity  of  education  in  many  differ- 
ent directions  and  departments,  and  will  no  longer 
be  content  with  that  preliminary  and  general  culti- 
vation of  the  minds  of  the  young,  which  was  once 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  "  liberal  education." 
Instead  of  being  finished,  it  is  now  more  common, 
and  more  just,  to  regard  a  young  man's  education  as 
only  commenced,  when  he  has  completed  his  pre- 
paratory term  of  college  life.  While,  therefore,  I 
would  earnestly  commend  to  you,  as  the  objects  of 
your  chief  interest  and  care,  those  who  are  in  this 
most  critical  and  important  period  of  their  career, 
let  me  also  invoke  your  encouragement  of  those 
severer  and  more  directly  practical  studies,  which 
are  pursued  in   the  advanced  schools  placed  under 
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the  general  charge  of  the  Corporation.  The  public 
have  witnessed  with  great  satisfaction  the  increasing 
facilities  and  opportunities  which,  from  time  to  time, 
have  been  afforded  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
studies,  in  the  immediate  results  of  which  the  whole 
community  has  the  deepest  and  most  direct  interest. 
That  comprehensive  law  which  governs  the  world  of 
trade  and  commerce,  that  the  supply  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  demand,  cannot  be  excluded  from 
the  domain  of  education.  Its  jurisdiction  is  as  uni- 
versal as  the  operations  of  nature  or  the  enterprises 
of  man.  Its  influence  is  already  felt,  in  the  more 
ample  and  generous  means  which  are  here  furnished, 
for  higher  attainments  in  that  noble  science,  on  the 
full  comprehension  of  which,  not  only  personal 
rights  and  the  rights  of  property,  but  the  security 
of  public  liberty  and  public  order,  so  vitally  depend  ; 
for  the  acquisition  of  a  more  exact  and  enlarged 
knowledge  of  those  laws,  by  the  observance  of  which 
alone  a  sound  mind  can  be  retained  in  a  sound  body ; 
and  for  those  extended  researches  in  the  various 
departments  of  natural  science,  the  thorough  and 
persevering  prosecution  of  which  is  advancing  in  so 
great  a  degree  the  true  progress  of  the  country  in 
all  its  internal  and  external  relations.  These  will 
all  come  under  your  general  supervision,  and  will  not 
fail,  I  trust,  to  receive  a  just  proportion  of  your 
fostering  care. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  positive  knowledge  that 
we  seek  in  education ;  nor  is  its  communication  to 
his  pupils  the  highest  province  of  the  teacher.     The 
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successive  classes  of  young  men,  who  are  to  throng 
these  halls,  and  who  will  receive  an  impress  from 
your  hands  which  all  the  after  years  of  life  will  not 
obliterate,  can  only  obtain  here  that  true  education 
which  it  is  the  object  of  the  College  in  all  its  depart- 
ments to  give,  by  a  sedulous  exercise  and  discipline 
of  all  their  moral  and  intellectual  powers.  I  need 
not  remind  you.  Sir,  or  your  associates,  that  those 
who  are  to  compose  this  long  procession  —  whose 
march,  we  trust,  may  never  be  stayed  or  interrupted 
—  will  bear  with  them  hither  the  precious  hopes  of 
many  a  parental  heart,  and  that  the  light  of  many  a 
home  is  destined  to  be  extinguished  or  kindled  into 
new  brightness  by  their  success  or  failure  here. 

It  is  with  a  cheerful  and  well-grounded  confidence 
that  we  commit  them  to  your  care  ;  looking  forward 
to  a  new  career  of  prosperity  for  the  University, 
under  the  fresh  impulse  it  will  receive  from  the  con- 
scientious devotion  of  your  talents  and  influence  to 
its  growth  and  success. 

And  congratulating  you.  Sir,  upon  the  greater  op- 
portunities of  usefulness  you  will  possess,  I  now 
place  under  your  charge  this  ancient  Charter,  "  the 
ample  page  of  knowledge  to  unroll,"  which  for  more 
than  two  centuries  has  given  a  beneficent  power  to 
your  predecessors ;  with  this  Seal,  whose  impress,  I 
feel  assured,  will  never,  by  your  hand,  be  made  the 
witness  or  verification  of  any  act  unworthy  of  this 
noble  institution ;  and  these  Keys,  whose  solidity 
and  polish  are  fit  emblems  of  the  strength  and  beau- 
ty of  those  intellectual  treasures  it  will  be  your  privi- 
lege to  unlock. 


REPLY. 


May  it  please  yottr  Excellency  :  — 

I  ACCEPT  these  symbols  of  a  sacred  trust  with  emo- 
tions which  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  or  express. 
I  will  not  affect  to  be  indifferent  to  the  honor  of 
being  called  to  fill  such  a  place,  and  to  succeed  such 
men.  But  I  also  know  the  difficulties  and  perplex- 
ities which  await  me.  I  have  listened  —  we  all  have 
listened — to  what  your  Excellency  has  said,  with  such 
just  and  fervid  eloquence,  of  the  dignity  and  respon- 
sibilities of  the  teacher  ;  of  the  need  there  is  that 
education  should  be  improved  and  extended  in  order 
to  meet  the  advancing  wants  of  the  age,  and  above 
all,  that  the  whole  should  be  touched  by  Christian 
influences ;  but  this  only  makes  me  feel  my  incompe- 
tency the  more. 

It  is  too  late,  however,  now,  to  dwell  on  discour- 
agements. I  am  glad  to  know  that  I  live  in  the 
midst  of  a  community,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a 
Commonwealth,  where  every  well-meant  effort  in  the 
right  direction  will  be  welcomed,  and  candidly  and 
generously  appreciated.  In  the  hope  that  my  po- 
sition will  enable  me  to  do  something  to  quicken  and 
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mould  minds,  which  are  hereafter  to  exert  a  control- 
ling influence  in  Church  and  State,  —  in  the  hope  that 
I  may  succeed  in  doing  something,  however  little,  for 
the  consecration  of  the  genius  and  learning  of  this 
country,  —  I  also  find  the  strongest  motive  to  ani- 
mate my  endeavors.  And  I  have  another  dependence, 
without  which  all  else  is  empty  and  vain :  I  am  to 
live  and  act  in  that  mysterious  and  awful  Presence, 
whose  strength  will  be  manifested  in  my  weakness,  if 
I  have  the  grace  to  seek  it  in  the  spirit  of  faith  and 
of  prayer. 


LATIN    ORATION, 


BY 


CHARLES      CARROLL, 


OF    THE 


SENIOR    CLASS. 


OR  ATIO. 


More  antique  hodie  in  himc  locum  convenimus  ut 
munere  duplici  fungamur.  Nam  primum  vir  ille 
clarissimus  doctissimusque,  quinetiam  nobis  omnibus 
carissimus,  qui  quatuor  jam  annos  rebus  nostris  prae- 
fuit,  —  is  igitur  nobis  est  hodie  cura  exsolvendus ; 
contra  autem  alterum,  pari  fama  atque  doctrina,  nobis 
profecto  hand  minus  exspectatum,  Praesidem  atque 
Patrem  debemus  salutare.  Magna  est  hujusce  mu- 
neris  gra vitas.  Hie  enim  qui  jam  claves  ceteraque 
honoris  insignia  accepit,  omnibus  posthac  hujus  loci 
studiis  et  exercitationibus  praesidere  debebit.  Non 
solum  discipulos  ipse  litterarum  disciplina  exercebit, 
sed  etiam,  ut  olim  gymnasiarchi  illi,  quae  ad  com- 
modum  spectent  vel  magistrorum  vel  discipulorum 
omnino  curabit.  Nonne  igitur  valde  opus  erit  ut  hie 
quam  maxime  sit  constans,  strenuus,  omnino  denique 
probus  sapiensque  ]  Quid  solennium  nostrorum 
quam  hocce  quod  nunc  agimus  vel  gravius  vel  au- 
gustius  putemus  1 

At  non  solum  gravitas  officii  memoranda  esse  vide- 
tur,  sed  etiam  loci  dignitas  et  convenientia.  Hie 
enim  multos  per  annos  discipuli  nostri,  ad  gradus 
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academicos  perclucti,  Almae  Matri  triste  illud  ac 
longum  "  vale  "  dicere  solent ;  quorum  quam  multi 
olim  in  laudem  et  auctoritatem,  suo  quisque  in 
genere,  pervenerint,  hand  cuiquam  nostrum  ignotum 
esse  arbitror.  Oratores  quoque  et  poetae,  omni 
venustate  ac  facundia  ornati,  clarissimi  denique  qui 
in  his  regionibus  reperiri  potuerunt,  sermonibus 
quotannis  in  hoc  loco  habitis  maximam  laudem  con- 
secuti  sunt.  Quare  equidem  mihi  non  alium  locum 
videor  patriae  nostrae  recordari  litterarum  dignitate 
ac  laude  insigniorem. 

Sed  etiamsi  abesset  loco  omnis  hujusmodi  dignitas, 
tamen  certe  eam  non  desideraremus  quum  tantum 
nobis  faventium  consessum  videremus.  Magnam 
conspicimus  frequentiam,  non  solum  eorum  qui  hie 
quondam  instituti  Almam  Matrem  nobiscum  commu- 
nem  habent,  sed  etiam  aliorum,  elegantium  docto- 
rumque,  qui  aliis  quidem  scholis  instituti,  tamen  hanc 
nostram  prope  ut  matrem  alteram  diligunt  atque  ob- 
servant. Nos  quidem,  qui  adhuc  studiis  implicati 
intra  porticus  et  nemora  Academiae  nostrae  libenter 
moramur,  gratias  vobis  vehementer  agimus.  Non 
enim,  mehercle,  penetralibus  nostris  longe  abditi,  in 
nostras  modo  res  incumbimus,  laude  apud  sodales 
nostros  comparata  contenti,  omnino  famae,  auctorita- 
tis,  laudis  externae  incuriosi.  Quod  tantum  abest 
ut  verum  sit,  semper  vestrum  aditum  sermonemque 
colimus,  sententias  vestras  captamus ;  si  nos  juvatis 
hand  ingrati  sumus;  si  quid  consilii  offertis  reve- 
renter  accipimus ;  affligimur  reprehensione  vestra, 
laude  magnopere  efFerimur  atque  gaudemus. 
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Sed  qiium  vobis,  viri  docti  et  lionesti,  gratias  per- 
magnas  agere  debeamus,  turn  hand  scio  an  huic 
illustri  ingenuarum  ac  formosarum  frequentiae  sint 
etiam  majores  persolvendae.  Vos  enim  plerumque, 
lit  hie  adessetis,  pietate  aliqua  vel  desiderio  impulsi 
estis,  —  notas  hasce  sedes  revisendi  studio,  vel  juven- 
tutis  annos  in  memoriam  revocandi ;  ita  ut  vestra 
ipsorum  quoque  ut  hie  adsitis  quodammodo  videatur 
interesse.  His  autem  nulla  hujusmodi  pietas  vel  re- 
cordatio.  Benevolentia,  ergo,  in  nos,  vel  potius  in 
omnes  bonas  artes  ac  disciplinas,  benignitate  sola 
atque  sincera  hue  adductae  sunt.  O  nos  fortunatos, 
qui  omni  quod  in  hac  regione  vel  formosi,  vel  ve- 
nusti,  vel  suavis  inveniri  potest  concionem  nostram 
ornatam  videamus.  Qui  tandem  oratores,  qui  phi- 
losophi,  qui  magistratus  corona  unquam  insigniore 
sunt  honorati  1 

Sunt  his  temporibus  multi,  boni  illi  quidem  for- 
tasse  atque  justi,  non  tamen  satis  acuti,  qui  hanc 
nostram  ceterasque  ejusmodi  scholas  semper  repre- 
hendunt  et  insectantur.  Studia  nostra  ii  vel  damno- 
sa  vel  certe  inutilia  esse  putant.  Discipulos  nostros 
aiunt  difficiles,  segnes,  somniantes  evadere ;  vel 
si  doctrinae  aliquantulum  nobis  concedant,  tamen 
certe  ad  negotia  nos  parum  aptos  existimant.  Quo- 
rum sententiae  et  auctoritas  tantum  apud  plerosque 
valent  ut  major  fortasse  pars  civitatis  nostrae  ab 
hujusmodi  scholis  vel  fere  vel  plane  sit  aliena, 
cum  credat  viros  illos  bonos  et  illustres  qui  omni 
aetate  vitam  ac  societatem  humanam  artibus,  litteris, 
institutis   auxerunt   disciplinae   in   scholis    acceptae 
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plerosque  fuisse  expertes.  Quae  sententiae  certe,  lit 
mocleste  loquar,  ab  universarum  rerum  liistoria  dis- 
crepant. Etenim  ut  exempla  proferam  ex  rebus  per- 
antiquis,  —  nonne  Graeci  illi  philosophi,  Aristoteles 
et  Plato,  litterarum  disciplina  accuratissima  instruct! 
sunt?  Quid  de  eorum  scholis  dicam  ac  discij)linis, 
quae  in  omni  philosophia  atque  artibus  maximam 
vim  usque  ad  hunc  diem  habent?  Jam  ut  saecula 
insequentia  praeteream,  ex  his  ipsis  temporibus 
exempla  capiamus  eorum  qui  quum  docti  sapientes- 
que  turn  etiam  prudentes  fuerunt,  qui  in  litteras 
iidemque  in  negotia  incubuerunt.  Nam  paucis  his 
annis  mortuus  est  "  rerum  E-omanarum  florentissi- 
mus  auctor,"  lumen  Germaniae,  qui  quum  in  Unguis 
et  historia  longe  eruditissimus  fuerit,  tum  etiam  in 
omnibus  publicis  negotiis  maxime  fuit  strenuus 
atque  prudens.  Quid  autem  de  viro  illo  dicam  inter 
Britannos  historia  doctissimo,  qui  etiam  inter  argen- 
tariam  faciendam,  dum  usuram  sane  et  fenus  et  syn- 
graphas  quotidie  tractat,  tamen  in  rebus  Graecis 
componendis  assidue  versaturl  Sed  quid  ego  per 
alia  tempera  vel  alias  civitates  exempla  conquiram  ? 
Nonne  hie  inter  nos  ipsos  virum  ilium  amplissimum 
videmus,  qui  fere  prima  juventute  ab  Alma  Matre  no- 
stra praecipuis  auctus  honoribus, — insequenti  aetate 
laudem  singularem  litterarum  et  eloquentiae  conse- 
cutus,  —  deinde  negotiis  ac  magistratibus  in  foro  et 
in  curia  et  domi  et  foris  bene  actis,  quum  in  civitate 
honores  permultos  acceperit  tum  denique  ad  dignita- 
tem pervenit  paene  supremam  1 

At  longum  est  omnia  hujusmodi  memorare.     Pru- 
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dentissimo  cuique  patet,  ut  uno  verbo  dicam,  ratio- 
nem  ac  disciplinam  hujus  nostrae  et  ceterariim  ejus- 
modi  Academiarum  bonis  imiversis  artibus,  quinetiam 
iiegotiis,  non  modo  non  repugnare,  sed  etiam,  si  modo 
rite  iitamur,  magnopere  prodesse. 

Quare  viris  illis  illustribus  qui  olim  Academiae 
nostrae  praefuerunt  gratias  ego  existimo  hodie  solen- 
niter  ac  publico  agendas. 

Jam  primum  senem  ilium  eloquentem  et  augu- 
stum,  qui  plus  quindecim  annos  quondam  res  nostras 
assidue  curavit,  nos  re ve renter  salvere  jubemus. 
Fortunati  sane  nos  adolescentes  sumus  quibus  senes 
tam  venerabiles  hodie  liceat  salutare. 

Proximum  ilium,  qui  jam  curiam  ac  senatum  reli- 
quit  ut  Almae  Matris  solennia  pie  observaret,  mihi 
quidem  uni  salutandum  non  existimo.  Ad  vos  ille, 
cives,  amicos,  fautores  suos  respiciat.  Ego  quidem 
honores  ejus  jam  memoravi ;  nunc  vestri  demum 
vultus  et  voces  et  plausus  dignissimam  ei  habent 
gratulationem. 

At  te,  vir  venerande,  qui  hodie  curam  nostrarum 
rerum  solenniter  deponis,  —  te  et  salvere  et  valere 
jubemus.  Breve  profecto  tempus  apud  nos  commo- 
ratus  es.  At  scio  equidem  nobis  non  querendum 
esse,  vel  certe  haud  murmurandum.  Etenim  munus 
istud  beneficiumque  quod  Academiae  nostrae  ut 
Praeses  ejus  attulisti,  quamvis  sit  gravissimum,  ta- 
men  cetera  ista  vix  adaequare  potest  quae  multos  per 
annos  Uteris  non  solum  patriae  nostrae  praestas  sed 
etiam  universis.  Itaque  eo  aequiore  animo  te  nunc 
exsolvere  possumus,  quod  scimus   te  quanto  majore 
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opera  atque  cura,  nostra  causa  suscepta,  hodierno  die 
leveris,  tanto  majorem  continuo  collaturum  esse  in 
litteras  atque  annales  patriae  nostrae  illustrandos. 
Neque  tu,  credo,  visum,  tuum  aditumque  a  nobis 
plane  amovebis.  Tu  his  in  sedibus  usque  versaberis, 
tuas  virtutes  nobis  conspicere  atque  imitari,  sermone 
ac  sapientia  tua  perfrui  licebit.  Quum  tu  igitur  pla- 
cide  ita  et  honeste  inter  nos  versaberis,  profecto  beatis- 
simus  eris,  ut  qui  magno  illo  et  insigni  bono  fruaris, 
senectute  erudita,  et  utili,  et  sancta  et  honorata. 

Te  nunc,  Princeps  sanctissime,  nos'  omnes  qui  hie 
adsumus,  vel  una  voce,  singulari  laetitia  atque  gau- 
dio  iterum  ac  saepius  salvere  jubemus.  O  Matrem 
nostram  felicem,  quse  inter  filios  sues  semper  clarissi- 
mos  habeat  ad  ipsius  utilitatem  paratos.  Tu  prima 
adolescentia  praemiis  maximis  honoris  ab  Alma  Ma- 
tre  afFectus  es ;  deinde  multos  post  annos  ad  eam  re- 
versus  vitam  ei  operamque  dicasti.  Nunc  omni- 
bus rogantibus  obsecutus  es  ut  priore  loco  dece- 
clens  in  istam  dignitatem  ascenderes  altiorem.  Nemo 
sane,  multis  his  annis,  auspiciis  insignioribus  dignita- 
tem istam  suscepit.  Quid  enim  ea  quae  omnibus 
bene  nota  sunt  commemorem  1  Quid  quae  ipse  ser- 
mone audivi  eorum  qui  prioribus  annis  te  amicum 
fidelem,  vel  magistrum  eruditum,  vel  pastorem  sanc- 
tissimum  habuerunt  1  Non  est  quod  faciam ;  quin 
hie  illustris  faventium  conventus,  singularis  ilia 
omnium  consensio  atque  laetitia  quod  tu  in  honorem 
istum  arcessitus  es,  horum  denique  ora  et  gestus  et 
voces,  haec  inquam  declarant  quam  vehemens  in  te 
sit  omnium  spes  et  caritas  et  fiducia.     Quam  fidem 
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tu,  obsecro,  ne  destituas.  Vide  enim  quam  grave 
munus  susceperis.  Fidei  tuae  posthac  flos  juventutis 
nostrae,  etiam  spes  civitatis,  mandabitur.  Hie  ado- 
lescentes  ii  instituendi  sunt  qui  annis  insequentibus 
in  litteris,  moribus,  negotiis  omnibus  hujus  civitatis 
vel  maxim  am  vim  sine  dubio  habebunt.  Fac  igitur 
ut  illi  quam  maxime  sint  fortes,  probi,  sapientes. 
Quod  si  rite  feceris,  nomen  tuum  atque  fama  non 
solum  in  nostrum  sed  etiam  in  omne  tempus  semper 
crescente  honore  celebrari  debebit. 


INAUGURAL    ADDRESS 


BY 


PRESIDENT     WALKER. 


A  D  D  EE  S  S. 


The  symbolic  parts  of  this  formal  and  public  in- 
duction to  office  remind  us  of  other  days.  From  the 
earliest  times,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Colony, 
and  afterwards  of  the  State,  has  consented  to  be 
present  on  these  occasions,  to  transfer  the  charter  and 
keys  and  seal  of  the  College  to  the  person  whom 
the  proper  authorities  had  appointed  to  that  trust. 
He  is  understood  as  representing  here  this  ancient 
Commonwealth,  and  representing  her  in  that  char- 
acter under  which  she  has  won  the  highest  distinc- 
tion and  renown ;  I  mean,  as  the  friend  and  patron 
of  learning,  and  the  guardian  of  its  rights. 

What  most  distinguishes  the  early  settlers  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, is  the  interest  and  care  they  took  in  edu- 
cation, and  especially  in  the  institution  of  a  system 
of  common  schools,  to  be  sustained  at  the  public 
charge.  Here  they  were  first.  In  other  things  they 
thought  wisely,  and  acted  nobly;  but  in  this,  and 
perhaps  in  this  alone,  they  were  original.  Honor, 
immortal  honor,  to  the  men  who,  while  still  strug- 
gling for  a  scanty  and  bare  subsistence,  could  yet 
find  the  means  and  the  heart  to  do  what  had  never 
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been  done  or  attempted  before  ;  placing  the  advan- 
tages of  a  competent  instruction  within  the  reach  of 
all.  By  taking  this  course,  what  a  noble  confidence 
they  manifested  in  the  truth  of  their  principles,  and 
in  the  justice  of  their  measures  !  nay,  they  thus 
showed  that  the  only  ground  of  their  attachment 
to  their  principles  and  measures  was  the  belief  that 
they  were  true  and  just,  and  would  bear  the  light. 

But  the  founders  and  early  settlers  of  Massachu- 
setts did  not  limit  their  views  of  education  to  com- 
mon schools.  Many  of  their  leading  men  had  studied 
at  the  English  Universities,  and  were  imbued  with, 
or  at  least  could  appreciate,  the  highest  scholarship 
of  that  day.  They  also  knew,  on  general  grounds 
and  as  practical  men,  that  the  public  good  requires 
the  advancement  as  well  as  the  diffusion,  of  knowl- 
edge ;  in  short,  that  both  must  go  together ;  that  the 
streams  will  soon  cease,  if  the  fountains  fail. 

A  glance  at  well-known  facts  in  the  history  of  our 
own  College  will  show  that  the  attention  of  the 
colonists  was  turned  to  the  necessity  of  classical  and 
professional  instruction  first  of  all.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest accounts  of  the  settlement,  prepared  by  persons 
who  had  themselves  been  witnesses  and  actors  in  the 
scene,  contains  this  familiar  but  memorable  record : 
"  After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and 
we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for 
our  livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for  God's 
worship,  and  settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the 
next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  w^as  to 
advance   learning   and   perpetuate   it    to   posterity  ; 
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dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  church- 
es, when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust."  * 
Accordingly,  in  1636,  only  seven  years  after  Higgin- 
son  had  landed  at  Salem  with  the  charter,  and  more 
than  ten  years  before  the  act  for  the  establishment 
of  free  schools,  the  General  Court  passed  an  order 
agreeing  "  to  give  four  hundred  pounds  towards  a 
school  or  college,"  whereof  two  hundred  pounds 
were  to  be  paid  the  next  year,  and  two  hundred 
pounds  when  the  work  was  finished.  But  the  colo- 
nial government,  with  the  best  intentions,  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  do  any  thing  whatever  to  give  effect 
to  this  purpose.  In  1638,  John  Harvard  died,  be- 
queathing seven  hundred  pounds,  and  his  entire  li- 
brary, to  the  above-mentioned  object.  This  oppor- 
tune, and  in  the  circumstances  even  munificent  gift, 
was  welcomed  as  a  providential  interposition  ;  the 
giver  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  being,  in  the  words 
of  the  old  tract  just  referred  to,  "  the  first  founder  " 
of  the  institution ;  and  hence,  as  it  is  expressly  said, 
the  institution  itself  was  called  after  his  name.  Still 
the  Colony  continued  to  look  upon  the  College  as  its 
ward,  and  in  some  respects  as  its  foster-child,  and 
favored  and  nourished  it,  as  its  own  straitened  means 
would  allow. 

Under  countenance  of  the  State,  but  chiefly  by  the 
liberal  benefaction  of  individuals,  the  College  has 
grown  up  to  be  what  it  is.  And  now,  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  its  nineteenth  President,  the  question  natu- 

*  New  England's  First  Fruits,  London,  1643,  p.  12. 
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rally  arises,  whether  the  public  considerations  which 
led  our  fathers  to  found  this  College  do  not  still 
exist,  only  with  added  force,  for  its  encouragement 
and  support. 

My  answer  to  this  question  will  take  the  form  of 
a  plea,  not  for  this  College  alone,  but  for  all  colleges, 
and  especially  for  those  in  this  country.  I  do  not 
enter  upon  it  in  a  tone  of  complaint,  or  even  of  dis- 
trust. I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  any  thing  which  I 
am  going  to  say,  that  the  community  in  which  we 
live  takes  no  interest  in  these  institutions,  or  that  it 
is  wanting  in  a  disposition  to  support  them,  and 
even,  as  new  wants  are  developed,  to  improve  and 
extend  them.  If  I  were  inclined  to  take  this  ground 
anywhere,  it  would  not  be  here ;  for  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  monuments  Avhich  prove  the  contrary. 
Even  here,  however,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  advocacy 
of  colleges  is  often  put  on  a  false,  or  at  least  on  too 
narrow  a  basis.  An  impression  prevails,  at  least 
in  some  quarters,  that  what  is  done  for  common 
schools  is  done  for  the  public ;  while  what  is  done 
for  colleges  is  done,  at  best,  for  learning  and  learned 
men.  The  State  is  often  hindered,  I  believe,  from 
legislating  in  favor  of  colleges  by  an  opinion  hastily 
formed,  that  it  would  not  be  to  legislate  for  the  pub- 
lic, but  for  a  class.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show,  that 
this  opinion  is  without  any  solid  foundation  ;  that 
it  originates  in  certain  popular  mistakes  and  fallacies, 
which  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  expose ;  that  every 
man  and  woman  and  child  in  the  country  has  a  sub- 
stantial interest  in  the  prosperity  of  these  institu- 
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tions ;  that,  from  their  first  establishment  in  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  present  hour,  they  have  consti- 
tuted one  of  the  most  active  and  effective  of  the 
democratic  elements  of  society ;  and  consequently, 
that  it  ill  becomes  a  people  who  have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  great  democratic  movement 
of  modern  times,  to  suffer  these  institutions  to  de- 
cline, or  to  become  so  expensive  for  want  of  public 
aid  as  to  exclude  all  but  the  rich  from  their  ad- 
vantages. 

I  suppose  I  may  begin  by  taking  it  for  granted, 
that  a  thoroughly  educated  man  is  a  great  public 
blessing.  Here  and  there  an  individual  is  to  be  met 
with  Avho  still  counts  the  disparities  of  genius  and 
learning  among  the  difficulties  in  Providence ;  as  if 
the  bestowment  of  genius  and  learning  were  a  kind 
of  favoritism.  But  this  is  to  forget  that  to  increase 
knowledge  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to  increase  hap- 
piness ;  on  the  contrary,  if  we  may  believe  the  He- 
brew sage,  it  is  to  increase  sorrow.  When  God 
raises  up  a  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  is  not  that  he  may 
make  Sir  Isaac  Newton  any  better  or  any  happier 
than  other  men  ;  if  he  happens  to  be  so,  it  is  from 
causes  which  are  open  to  others  as  well  as  to  him. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  lives  that  all  men  may  be  benefited 
by  his  discoveries  ;  the  instrument  is  one,  the  bless- 
ing is  manifold  and  universal. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said,  that  the  public  benefactor  is 
not  he  who  discovers  a  new  and  important  principle, 
but  he  who  applies  it,  who  introduces  it  into  com- 
mon practice,  and  so  makes  it  the  property  or  privi- 
lege of  all. 
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I  have  neither  space  nor  disposition  to  reopen 
here  the  vexed  question  between  the  scholar  and  the 
practical  man,  which  contributes  most  to  human 
progress.  Both  are  necessary.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
both  happily  concur  in  the  same  person,  and  then 
we  have  not  merely  the  skilful  artisan,  but  the  great 
artist ;  not  merely  the  adroit  and  successful  politician, 
but  the  great  statesman.  One  thing,  however,  is 
plain  ;  principles  must  be  discovered  hefore  they  can 
be  applied.  Moreover,  the  cases  are  extremely  rare 
of  important  discoveries,  even  in  the  social  sciences, 
which  are  struck  out  in  the  collisions  of  active  life ; 
they  almost  always  come  as  the  reward  of  patient 
and  solitary  study.  Adam  Smith's  "  Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  AVealth  of  Nations,"  is 
one  of  the  four  works  named  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh as  having  "  most  directly  influenced  the  general 
opinion  of  Europe  during  the  last  two  centuries." 
Yet  Adam  Smith  was  a  solitary  thinker,  a  mere 
scholar,  and  w  hat  is  worse,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a 
professor  too.  To  show  how  little  he  sympathized 
with  practical  men,  and  how  little  the  practical  men 
of  his  day  sympathized  wath  him,  it  is  enough  to  say, 
that  Pitt  could  not  understand  him,  and  that  Fox 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  read  him.  This  was 
true,  not  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  of  speculations, 
many  of  which  have  now  become  as  household  words. 
In  short,  nothing  better  illustrates  the  influence  of 
pure  speculation  on  the  prevailing  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  material  interests  of  the  community,  than 
the  whole  history  of  political  economy.     What  has 
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been  done  is  simply  this.  Thinking  men  first  in- 
formed their  own  minds  by  earnest  and  patient  study 
on  the  matters  calling  for  change.  They  then  pub- 
lished to  the  world  the  results  ;  the  conclusions,  and 
the  reasons  on  which  the  conclusions  were  founded. 
The  world  read.  It  saw,  it  could  not  help  seeing, 
wherein  it  had  erred,  and  that  it  had  erred,  moreover, 
to  its  own  wrong  and  hurt.  The  light  found  its  way 
gradually  among  the  people,  into  the  text-books  of 
the  common  schools,  into  the  education  of  the  com- 
mon mind.  Thus  what  is  a  great  discovery  made  by 
scholars  and  scientific  men  in  one  age,  becomes  the 
common  sense  of  the  age  that  follows. 

But  again  it  may  be  objected,  that  all  these  things 
can  be  gained,  and  have  been  gained,  without  the 
help  of  colleges.  The  greatest  inventors  in  the  use- 
ful arts,  not  a  few  of  the  greatest  geniuses  in  science 
and  literature,  some  of  our  ablest  and  most  renowned 
public  men,  were  not  brought  up  in  colleges.  Frank- 
lin, Bowditch,  Shakspeare,  who  stands  alone,  and 
Washington,  another  who  stands  alone,  —  these,  and 
a  thousand  others  who  have  been  lights  and  guides 
of  the  world,  were  not  brought  up  in  colleges. 
They  were  what  are  called  self-educated  men,  —  self- 
made,  self-taught. 

Without  meaning  to  derogate,  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree, from  the  merits  or  the  actual  attainments  of 
such  men,  without  meaning  to  question  that  their 
merits  were  greater  in  proportion  as  their  advantages 
were  less,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  these  terms, 
self-educated^   self-made^   self-taught^    are   vague   and 
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loose  expressions,  which  can  hardly  be  interpreted  to 
the  letter.  How  can  a  man  teach  himself  what  he 
does  not  already  know]  Strictly  speaking,  nobody 
is  self-educated,  self-made,  self-taught.  We  are  all 
born  into  a  state  of  entire  dependence  on  others  :  it 
is  from  others  that  we  learn,  not  only  how  to  read 
and  write,  but  also  how  to  speak,  how  to  think,  how 
to  walk.  Home  is  a  school ;  the  church  is  a  school ; 
society  is  a  school.  Hence  there  is  not  a  so-called 
self-educated,  self-made,  self-taught  man  among  them 
all,  who  does  not  owe  much  the  largest  part  of  what 
he  knows  or  believes  to  the  teaching  of  others.  The 
only  real  distinction  between  men  in  this  respect 
would  seem  to  be,  that  some  have  better  teachers 
than  others,  and  have  them  longer. 

The  principal  recommendation  of  the  self-made 
scholar  is,  that  he  has  to  exert  his  own  mind  in  every 
step  he  takes,  and  this  can  hardly  fail  to  improve 
his  mind.  But  the  same  must  also  be  true  of  the 
pupil  of  the  best  teachers,  if  he  aspires  to  eminence. 
The  object  aimed  at  in  a  university  education  is  not 
to  lessen  the  amount  of  intellectual  labor,  but  to 
make  that  labor  more  effective.  The  earnest  and 
ambitious  student  is  supplied  with  the  best  facilities 
for  thoroughly  mastering  what  is  already  known  in 
a  particular  department,  in  order  that,  with  the  same 
amount  of  labor,  he  may  be  able  to  reach,  much 
sooner  than  he  otherwise  would,  the  existing  boun- 
dary of  human  discovery  in  that  direction,  and  so 
be  in  a  condition,  while  yet  in  the  prime  of  life,  to 
enter  upon  really  original  investigations.      Besides, 
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we  are  not  now  speaking  of  what  is  good  for  the  in- 
dividual, for  his  self-improvement,  but  of  what  is 
good  for  the  public.  The  public  gains  nothing  di- 
rectly from  having  the  same  truths  re-discovered,  or 
the  same  processes  re-invented,  over  and  over  again. 
What  adds  to  the  intellectual  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, and  ultimately  to  its  progress  in  other  re- 
spects, is  the  actual  enlargement  of  the  boundaries 
of  human  knowledge.  Hence  the  public  good  re- 
quires that  the  acquisition  of  what  is  already  known 
should  be  simplified  and  expedited  by  the  help  of 
books  and  the  living  teacher  ;  a  necessity  which 
must  be  more  and  more  felt,  because  the  progress  of 
science  is  continually  lengthening  the  way  to  be  gone 
over,  before  the  point  of  proper  original  discovery  is 
reached. 

There  are  also  two  other  advantages  incidental  to 
a  collegiate  education,  compared  with  private  or  self- 
education,  which  are  of  public  importance.  In  the 
"first  place,  the  habit  of  measuring  one's  self  with 
equals,  and  looking  up  to  teachers,  begets  a  spirit  of 
concession  and  deference.  Who,  in  reading  the  lives 
of  great  men,  has  never  been  struck  with  the  tender 
respect,  the  almost  filial  regard,  with  which  they  are 
accustomed  to  look  back  on  some  favorite  teacher, 
speaking  of  him,  and  bearing  themselves  in  his  pres- 
ence, to  the  last,  as  if  the  old  relation  were,  for  the 
moment,  renewed,  and  they  were  his  pupils  still. 
Men  of  a  timid  or  morbid  nature,  like  Cowper,  may 
complain  and  lament  over  the  rudenesses,  the  cruelties, 
and  other  and  not  unfrequent  abuses,  pertaining  to 
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the  society  of  students  collected  together  m  large 
numbers.  To  such  natures,  such  society  may  not  be 
well  suited ;  but  to  the  majority  of  minds  it  is  found 
to  be  a  most  effectual  antidote  to  infirmities  and  vices 
which  infest  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes  ;  such 
as  effeminacy,  affectation,  and  self-conceit.  Though 
there  are  pedants  and  charlatans  in  plenty,  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  colleges  make  them ;  on 
the  contrary,  they  do  more  than  all  other  causes  put 
together  to  unmake  them.  In  colleges  themselves, 
this  sort  of  pretence  cannot  live  under  the  storm  of 
merciless  ridicule  it  incurs.  And  this  is  not  all.  By 
multiplying  the  number  of  really  learned  men,  and 
thus  elevating  the  standard  of  public  opinion,  col- 
leges make  it  less  and  less  possible  for  the  mere  pre- 
tender to  escape  public  exposure  and  contempt. 

Another  favorable  circumstance  pertaining  to  a 
liberal  and  systematic  education  is,  that  the  student 
is  neither  expected  nor  tempted  to  make  up  his  mind 
definitively  on  any  particular  subject,  much  less  to 
commit  himself  to  it,  or  act  upon  it,  until  he  has 
completed  his  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  human 
knowledge.  Of  course  this  survey  must  be  general, 
and  in  parts  quite  superficial,  but  sufficient,  never- 
theless, to  secure  a  deliberation  and  breadth  of  view 
which  will  do  much  to  save  him  from  hasty  and  one- 
sided judgments.  To  this  we  are  to  look,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  for  one  of  the  best  correctives  of  an  evil  which 
threatens  the  order  and  stability,  I  might  almost  say, 
the  very  existence,  of  modern  society.  I  am  no 
alarmist  ;    still,  I  suppose  all  will  agree   that   the 
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boasted  civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  be- 
ginning to  run  out  into  follies  and  extravagances, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  were  not  expected.  Crude 
and  sometimes  noxious  theories  in  science,  politics, 
and  religion,  schemes  of  reform  which  unsettle  every 
thing  and  settle  nothing,  popular  beliefs  every  whit 
as  absurd  as  witchcraft,  and  not  supported  by  half 
so  much  testimony,  and  which,  fifty  years  ago,  would 
not  have  been  able  to  obtain  even  so  much  as  a  hear- 
ing, are  now  agitating  the  community  everywhere. 
And  why  ?  We  must  not  think  to  trace  this  state 
of  things  to  mere  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  mere  ignorance  is  slow  and  dull  to  all 
changes,  whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  And 
besides,  the  primary  education  of  the  people  was 
never  attended  to  more  generally  or  more  successfully 
than  now  ;  nay,  never  so  generally  or  so  successfully. 
And  even  as  regards  the  leaders  of  the  people,  who 
are  chiefly  responsible  for  these  erratic  movements,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  question  their  natural  ability  even 
as  leaders,  nor,  for  the  most  part,  their  good  inten- 
tions. They  have  probably  thought  a  great  deal  on 
the  question  at  issue,  and  understand  it  perhaps  in 
some  of  its  bearings  better  than  most  persons  ;  their 
error  consists  in  refusing  or  neglecting  to  consider 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  Very  probably  they  have  a 
natural  and  just  sense  of  the  evil  to  be  removed,  but 
their  defect  consists  in  this  :  they  do  not  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  the  difficulty  ;  they  have  not  a  full 
view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question.  Though 
not,  perhaps,  deficient  in  sense,  they  want  what  Locke 
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calls  "  large,  sound,  round-about  sense  "  ;  as  a  means 
of  obtaining  which,  they  also  need  a  "  large,  sound, 
round-about "  education. 

The  radical  difficulty  in  modern  society  may  be 
expressed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  two  words,  —  intel- 
lectual anarchy ;  a  difficulty  not  likely  to  be  over- 
come or  essentially  reduced  by  merely  attending  to 
and  improving  common  schools.  Indeed,  there  is 
doubtless  a  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  the 
favor  and  success  of  common  schools  have  contributed 
to  the  anarchy  here  complained  of,  and  furnished  the 
best  reason  and  excuse  for  it,  by  lessening  the  differ- 
ence between  common  education,  which  is  the  prop- 
erty and  the  right  of  all,  and  the  highest  education, 
which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  accessible  to  but 
few.  Some  are  so  convinced  of  this,  and  withal  so 
alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  events,  as  to  be  more 
than  half  inclined  to  wish  back  the  good  old  times 
when  the  multitude  were  content  to  believe  as  they 
were  told,  and  do  as  they  were  bid.  But,  thanks  to 
God,  this  will  not,  cannot  be  ;  neither  is  it  necessary 
as  a  means  of  restoring  a  proper  order  and  subordi- 
nation in  the  intellectual  Avorld.  Extend  and  im- 
prove common  schools  to  the  utmost:  it  is  a  neces- 
sary condition  of  self-government ;  it  is  the  sole 
guaranty  of  popular  liberty ;  constituted  as  modern 
society  is,  it  may  almost  be  said  to  mark  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  standing  and  a  falling  commonwealth  ; 
it  is  the  last  hope  of  mankind ;  and  no  evil,  no  in- 
convenience, will  grow  out  of  it,  provided  only  that 
you  at  the  same  time  attend  to  and  improve  colleges 
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and  universities  in  the  same  proportion.  Then  the 
difference  between  common  education  and  scientific 
and  professional  education  will  remain  as  great  as 
ever,  which  is  all  that  is  required ;  for  it  is  on  this 
recognized  and  felt  superiority,  that  all  legitimate,  all 
true  authority  is  built. 

The  learned  professions  complain,  that  they  are 
gradually  losing  their  just  proportion  of  influence 
over  the  public  mind  ;  not  merely  on  general  subjects, 
but  also  on  those  to  which  they  are  specially  devoted. 
To  a  certain  extent  this  is  probably  true ;  but  what 
is  the  remedy"?  Influence  is  not  a  thing  to  be  had 
for  asking,  or  sued  for  as  a  charity,  or  enforced  as  a 
matter  of  police  ;  homage,  to  be  real,  must  be  spon- 
taneous. And  here  I  hardly  need  say,  that  the  peo- 
ple have  no  interest  in  being  misled.  If  they  follow 
false  lights,  it  must  be  because  the  true  lights  do  not 
shine  out  so  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  that  honest 
minds  may  mistake  one  for  the  other.  Let  the  true 
lights  shine  out  more  clearly  and  distinctly  ;  there  is 
no  other  way.  If  the  learned  professions  are  ever 
to  regain  their  ascendency,  each  in  its  appropriate 
sphere,  it  will  not  be  by  the  spell  of  names  or  forms, 
nor  yet  by  that  of  caste  or  social  position  ;  it  will  be 
by  obvious  and  incontestable  evidence  of  superiority. 
I  do  not  mean  the  superiority  of  a  few  individuals  in 
each  profession ;  this  is  an  end  which  is  sufliciently 
secured  by  natural  genius,  and  what  is  called  self- 
culture  :  the  profession  itself  must  be  raised,  which 
can  only  be  done  by  raising  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional education. 
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In  saying  this,  I  do  but  say  what  the  heads  of  all 
the  professions  feel  and  acknowledge.  Everywhere 
they  are  awake  to  the  public  need;  nay,  more,  are 
doing  what  they  can  to  supply  it.  Considerate  men  of 
all  parties  are  beginning  to  see,  that  a  wise  conser- 
vatism and  a  wise  reform  go  together.  If  we  would 
keep  things  as  they  are,  if  we  would  retain  the  old 
adjustments  of  society,  we  must  not  only  accept,  but 
provide  for,  those  changes  which  the  progress  of 
society  demands.  In  order  to  maintain  the  natural 
and  necessary  balance  among  the  great  social  agen- 
cies, if  we  would  go  back  in  some  things,  we  must 
go  back  in  all ;  if  we  would  go  forward  in  some 
things,  we  must  go  forward  in  all.  And  hence  it 
follows,  that  the  impulse  which  has  been  given,  and 
so  nobly  given,  to  primary  education,  only  makes  it 
the  more  indispensable  as  a  condition  of  social  order, 
and  even  as  a  matter  of  pure  conservatism,  that  a 
corresponding  impulse  should  be  given  to  secondary 
or  higher  education. 

But  the  question  will  here  be  raised,  Are  colleges 
and  universities  the  fittest  places  for  the  acquisition 
of  this  secondary  and  higher  education  1 

-What  are  colleges  and  universities'?  I- purposely 
waive  the  logomachy  as  to  the  proper  and  distinct 
meaning  and  application  of  these  terms ;  partly  be- 
cause it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  argument,  and 
partly  because  it  is  not  likely  to  lead  to  any  definitive 
or  satisfactory  results.  Use,  reputable  use,  and  not 
reason  or  consistency,  determines,  for  the  most  part, 
how  words  are  to  be  understood ;  and  reputable  use,  in 
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this  case  as  in  many  others,  varies  in  different  coun- 
tries. University  has  one  signification  in  Germany 
and  Scotland  ;  another  in  England ;  and  still  another 
in  France.  In  this  country,  also,  the  ambiguity  has 
been  still  further  complicated  by  an  accident  of  his- 
tory. Our  oldest  colleges,  in  the  beginning,  were 
nothing  but  colleges  in  the  most  limited  sense  of 
that  term,  and  therefore  were  so  denominated.  Some 
of  them,  however,  when  considered  in  connection 
with  their  scientific  and  professional  schools,  have 
grown  into  a  resemblance  to  the  German  and  Scotch 
universities,  but  still  prefer  to  retain  the  old  name ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  colleges  of  yesterday, 
which  can  hardly  yet  aspire  to  be  colleges,  have 
chosen  to  begin  by  hanging  out  what  I  suppose  is 
regarded  as  the  more  showy  and  attractive  sign  of 
university.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  nothing  to  do 
wdth  names  ;  I  look  at  things.  By  college  or  uni- 
versity,  for,  according  to  the  common  practice  here,  I 
use  these  terms  interchangeably,  I  mean  an  institu- 
tion founded  and  provided  for  the  purpose  of  giving, 
not  primary  instruction,  nor  intermediate  instruc- 
tion, but  the  highest  instruction.  A  college  or  uni- 
versity aspires  to  impart,  not  merely  the  measure  of 
teaching  which  is  necessary  to  practical  life  and  good 
citizenship,  but  that  which  is  necessary  to  scholars  ; 
in  one  word,  the  highest  form  of  the  learned  culture 
of  the  age.  And  in  order  to  fulfil  this  function,  that 
is  to  say,  to  do  in  fact  what  it  aspires  to  do,  it  must 
have  an  ample  public  library,  and  scientific  appara- 
tus, and  also  a  corps  of  living  teachers,  each  one  of 
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whom  is  expected  to  know  the  last  word  in  his  par- 
ticular department  of  study. 

Now  I  say  that  such  an  institution  is  not  only  a  fit 
place  for  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  but,  in  the 
existing  state  of  human  knowledge,  indispensable  to 
it.  In  the  infancy  of  science,  when  the  sciences 
were  but  few,  and  one  after  another  was  to  be  creat- 
ed, genius  was  every  thing.  For  this  reason,  in  the 
early  history  of  every  science  the  greatest  names  are 
those  of  solitary  thinkers  and  experimentalists.  Less 
than  a  century  ago,  Priestley,  with  the  rudest  instru- 
ments and  materials,  could  immortalize  himself  by 
brilliant  discoveries  in  chemistry.  But  to  take  up 
chemistry  now,  where  he  and  his  illustrious  followers 
have  left  the  science,  and  to  extend  it  by  further  dis- 
coveries equally  brilliant,  requires  all  the  genius  of 
Priestley,  and  in  addition  to  this  all  the  refinements 
of  art,  together  with  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
whatever  has  been  done  by  others  in  the  same  field 
of  inquiry,  as  the  ground  of  new  experiments  and 
new  generalizations.  If  it  should  be  said  that  books 
alone  might  supply  the  necessary  teaching,  I  answer, 
that  the  question  is  not  what  might  be,  but  what  will 
be.  And  besides,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  and 
especially  of  what  are  called  the  progressive  and  de- 
monstrative sciences,  what  are  books,  what  are  jour- 
nals even  which  aim  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
latest  movements  in  the  scientific  world,  —  what  are  all 
these,  at  least  to  beginners,  without  the  cabinet  and 
the  laboratory  ?  Moreover,  the  true  teacher,  above 
all,  if  he  is  looked  up  to  as  one  who  has  mastered 
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and  extended  an  important  branch  of  human  knowl- 
edge, does  more  than  teach ;  he  inspires.  And  one 
teacher  for  every  thing  will  not  do.  Some  of  us  can 
remember  when  what  now  make  eight  or  ten  distinct 
sciences  were  taught  as  one,  and  by  one  person,  un- 
der the  name  of  Natural  Philosophy,  and  eight  or  ten 
more  in  the  same  way  under  the  name  of  Natural 
History.  But  so  rapid  of  late  has  been  the  progress 
of  the  sciences  thus  grouped  together,  and,  as  a  natu- 
ral consequence,  so  complete  the  subdivision  of  sci- 
entific labor,  that  now  a  teacher,  in  order  to  keep 
himself  on  a  level  with  the  highest  teaching  in  any 
one  of  these  subdivisions,  and  still  more,  in  order  to 
assist  in  elevating  it,  must  make  it  his  specialty,  and 
live  for  that  alone.  Meanwhile,  the  unity  and  integ- 
rity of  human  knowledge  must  not  be  broken.  At  a 
place  of  the  highest  general  education,  all  the  legiti- 
mate elements  of  a  liberal  culture  must  be  provided 
for ;  all  must  be  represented  in  their  connection  and 
just  proportions  in  the  mind  of  the  institution  :  not, 
of  course,  in  a  single  mind,  for  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  impossible,  but  in  an  aggregate  mind ;  and  this 
aggregate  mind  constitutes  a  college,  a  university. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  passing 
four  or  seven  years  at  a  college  or  a  university  will 
compensate  for  the  want  of  natural  ability  or  of 
moral  character.  Natural  ability  and  an  earnest  pur- 
pose in  life  without  a  liberal  education  will  do  a 
great  deal  more  for  the  individual  and  for  the  public, 
than  a  liberal  education  without  natural  abihty  and 
an  earnest  purpose  in  life.     I  am  no  advocate,  I  am 
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no  admirer,  of  refined  and  polished  mediocrity.  Cul- 
ture is  no  substitute  for  genius.  The  alternative  is 
not  genius  or  culture ;  we  would  have  both.  In  the 
existing  state  of  society  and  the  human  mind,  where 
the  interests  and  connections  of  men  have  become  so 
multiplied  and  complicated,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
one  can  hope  to  exert  a  marked  influence  on  the 
great  courses  of  thought  or  action,  without  doing 
about  as  much  harm  as  good,  unless  he  has  both ;  — 
genius,  that  culture  may  not  be  thrown  away  upon 
him ;  and  culture,  that  genius  may  not  run  out  into 
presumption  and  extravagance.  And  this  is  pre- 
cisely what  colleges  would  bring  about  in  the  edu- 
cated classes.  Colleges  do  not  create  genius,  I  allow ; 
neither  do  they  stifle  or  extinguish  it  where  it 
already  exists :  their  highest  function  is  to  make 
genius  wise,  many-sided,  and  safe. 

But  there  are  specific  and  radical  objections  to  col- 
leges in  general,  and  to  colleges  constituted  as  they 
now  are,  which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain,  and,  if 
possible,  to  obviate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  objected,  that  colleges  are 
naturally  retrospective  and  stationary ;  that  no  gen- 
erous movement  for  truth  or  humanity  ever  origi- 
nated here,  or  ever  found  countenance  and  sympathy 
there.  For  this  reason,  some  are  inclined  to  regard 
them  as  a  standing  army  in  the  pay  of  a  bigoted  and 
selfish  conservatism  ;  others,  unwilling  to  ascribe  to 
such  institutions  vitality  of  any  kind,  prefer  to  stig- 
matize them  as  no  better  than  the  hulks  of  a  strand- 
ed past. 
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There  is  generally,  in  objections  which  have  taken 
fast  hold  of  many  minds,  some  nucleus,  or  at  any 
rate  some  show  of  truth,  out  of  which  the  whole 
has  grown.  And  so  in  this  case.  I  admit  that  the 
natural  position  of  the  scholar  in  respect  to  change 
and  reform  is  that  of  liberal  conservatism,  or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  express  it,  conservative  liberalism. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  inmates  of  colleges  do  not 
belong  to  that  class  of  the  people  who  are  likely  to 
be  stung  into  revolt  by  want  or  oppression.  And 
besides,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  more  a  man 
knows,  especially  of  history,  society,  and  human 
nature,  the  more  distrustful  he  becomes  of  mere  out- 
ward and  artificial  revolutions,  —  of  any  revolutions, 
in  short,  which  are  not  the  providential  unfolding  of 
principles,  of  an  inward  and  organic  life  already  be- 
gun. Unless  we  have  the  proposed  object  at  least 
in  idea,  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  people  and  their 
leaders  know  what  they  want,  agitation  and  revolu- 
tion are  almost  an  unmixed  evil ;  and  so,  I  suppose, 
colleges  as  a  body  would  pronounce.  So  far,  I  am 
willing  to  admit,  they  are  naturally  allied  to  the  great 
conservative  interests  of  society.  If,  however,  on  the 
strength  of  this,  any  should  hurry  to  the  conclusion 
that  colleges,  as  such,  are  opposed  to  progress,  or  to 
just  and  practicable  reform,  it  would  be  in  contradic- 
tion to  nature  and  fact. 

Consider,  for  a  moment,  who  they  are  who  make 
up  the  public  opinion  which  prevails  in  these  institu- 
tions. They  consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  young 
men,  in  whom  hope  predominates  over  fear,  enthusi- 
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asm  over  calculation  and  interest,  whose  appointed 
studies  make  them  familiar  with  the  bold  and  origi- 
nal thinkers  of  all  ages,  and  whose  private  reading 
and  private  sympathies  are  apt  to  be  attracted  to  the 
writers  constituting  what  is  called  Young  Europe  or 
Young  America,  and  this,  too,  with  little  knowledge 
of  the   practical  difficulties   in  the  way   of  radical 
change.     Now,    reasoning   from    the   nature  of  the 
case,  are  these  the  persons  whom  we  should  expect 
to  carry  to  excess  a  reverence  for  ancient  landmarks, 
give  up   the  thought  of  improving  upon  what  has 
been,  and  be  but  too  content  to  stand  still  1     Look, 
then,  at  the  facts.     If  we  go  back  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  life  of  such  men  as 
Abelard  without  being  convinced  that  whatever  there 
was   then  of  free  thought,  or  of  progress,   which  is 
the  child  of  free  thought,  found  its  centre  of  action 
in   the  universities.     Likewise  in  the  Lollard  move- 
ment in  England,  the  aurora  of  the  great  Reforma- 
tion, we  are  told  that  the  universities  partook,  with 
the  quickness  and  heat  of  young  life,  of  the  national 
awakening ;  so  much  so,  that  Wiclif  and  his  follow- 
ers were  on  the  point  of  gaining  the  upper  hand  at 
Oxford  itself,  —  nay,  would  probably  have  done  so, 
but.  for  the  interference    of  despotic    power.     And 
when  Luther  came,  he  met  nowhere  with  a  more 
earnest  and  efficient  support  than  among  the   stu- 
dents who  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  the  University 
of  Wittemberg,  until  it  became,  to  borrow  Luther's 
own  expression,  "  a  perfect  hive." 

The  same  general  observation  applies  to  the  more 
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recent  struggles  for  civil  freedom.  On  the  eve  of  our 
own  Revolution  one  of  the  Fellows  of  this  College 
wrote  to  Thomas  Hollis  respecting  the  students  here : 
"  They  have  caught  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Their 
declamations  and  forensic  disputes  breathe  the  spirit 
of  liberty.  This  has  always  been  encouraged,  but 
they  have  sometimes  been  wrought  up  to  such  a 
pitch  of  enthusiasm,  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  their 
Tutors  to  keep  them  within  due  bounds ;  but  their 
Tutors  are  fearful  of  giving  too  great  a  check  to  a  dis- 
position, w^hich  may,  hereafter,  fill  the  country  with 
patriots."  And  after  the  war  was  over,  it  would 
seem  that  the  College  was  thought  to  have  redeemed 
its  early  pledges ;  for  Governor  Hancock,  in  his 
speech  at  the  inauguration  of  President  Willard,  did 
not  hesitate  to  call  it,  "  in  some  sense,  the  parent  and 
nurse  of  the  late  happy  Revolution  in  this  Common- 
wealth." But  why  multiply  instances  to  prove  what 
we  might  confidently  conclude  beforehand  would 
be  ?  Who  does  not  know  that,  in  all  the  efi"orts 
during  the  present  century  to  introduce  free  insti- 
tutions among  the  Continental  nations  of  Europe, 
the  professors  and  students  in  the  universities  have, 
as  a  class,  hazarded  the  most,  and  suff"ered  the  most  ? 
Sagacious  observers,  judging  after  the  event,  may 
pronounce  these  men  precipitate,  —  blame  them  for 
plunging  the  masses  into  a  conflict  for  which  they 
were  unprepared,  and  which  has  ended,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  riveting  their  fetters  more 
strongly  than  ever.  They  may  do  more ;  they  may 
hold  them  up  as  a  warning  against  theoretical  poll- 
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ticians  and  reformers ;  some  may  even  have  the  heart 
to  deride  them  as  martyrs  and  confessors  to  a  folly,  to 
a  dream.  All  this  I  can  understand ;  in  part  of  it  I 
am  disposed  to  concur  ;  but  I  cannot  understand  how 
any  one,  in  the  face  of  such  facts,  should  still  insist 
that  the  influence  of  colleges  is  adverse  to  human 
progress,  or  that  liberal  studies  disincline  men  to 
take  part  with  the  people  against  their  oppressors. 

Indeed,  this  whole  charge  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  power  of  mere  assertion  and  reiteration  to  give 
currency  to  an  oj)inion  which,  whether  well-founded 
or  not  formerly,  is  now  not  only  untrue,  but  the 
opposite  of  true.  To  whom  is  it  owing  that  the 
physical  sciences  have  made  more  progress  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  than  in  any  two  centu- 
ries which  preceded  it.  1  will  not  say,  to  colleges 
wholly ;  but  I  believe  I  may  say,  to  colleges  mainly. 
Even  in  theology,  which  for  obvious  reasons  is  more 
stationary  than  any  other  science,  wherever  theo- 
logical schools  or  colleges  are  established,  I  care  not 
on  what  foundation,  and  the  lights  of  a  varied  and 
concentrated  erudition  are  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
study  of  the  Sacred  Volume,  we  soon  begin  to  see  a 
progress.  So  noticeable  has  this  at  length  become, 
that  cautious  men  have  begun  to  feel  that  the  danger 
is  not  on  the  side  of  stability,  but  on  the  side  of 
change.  The  passion  for  making  discoveries,  for 
original  investigation,  for  new  ideas,  has  seized  us  all. 
This  love  of  innovation  is  also  beginning  to  show  it- 
self, not  merely  in  the  results,  but  in  the  methods  of 
study ;  and  the  danger  is,  not  that  we  shall  attempt 
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too  little,  but  too  much  ;  that  the  practicable  will  be 
lost,  or  compromised,  in  a  vain  striving  after  the  im- 
practicable. 

Another  objection  sometimes  made  against  col- 
leges, especially  in  this  country,  is,  that  they  are 
essentially  aristocratical  institutions ;  that  they  are 
anti-democratic  in  principle,  inasmuch  as  their  ten- 
dency is  to  uphold  a  privileged  or  favored  class. 

Here,  again,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  to  its  source 
the  natural  jealousy,  on  the  whole  salutary,  which 
has  given  birth  to  this  charge.  Colleges,  of  course, 
are,  for  the  most  part,  founded  and  endowed  by  the 
rich:  they  are  also  frequented  by  the  sons  of  the 
rich,  whose  social  position  and  means  of  expense 
sometimes,  though  not  often,  give  them  there,  as  they 
do  their  fathers  in  general  society,  an  artificial  and 
undeserved  consequence.  Add  to  this,  that  in  some 
countries  they  are  aristocratical  institutions.  In 
England,  for  example,  political  and  religious  causes 
have  conspired,  ever  since  the  Reformation,  to  make 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  little  more  than  what  they 
have  sometimes  been  called,  —  the  great  finishing 
schools  for  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  talent  from  the  middle  classes,  mostly 
intended  for  the  church.  There  are  also  other  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  Austria,  for  example,  where  the 
whole  scheme  and  apparatus  of  instruction,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  are  avowedly  conceived  on  the 
plan,  not  of  making  good  scholars,  but  good  sub- 
jects ;  and  every  body  knows  what  absolute  govern- 
ments  mean   by    good   subjects.      T   do  not  seek   to 
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hide  or  extenuate  these  facts.  View  them,  however, 
in  what  light  you  please,  they  do  not  originate  in 
the  constitution  of  colleges,  as  such,  but  in  the  gen- 
eral constitution  of  society,  or  in  the  social  or  polit- 
ical structure  of  particular  states. 

If,  then,  we  turn  from  these  mixed  and  anomalous 
cases,  and  look  at  the  constitution  of  colleges,  as 
such,  we  must  admit  that,  so  far  from  being  anti- 
democratic in  principle,  they  are  eminently  the  re- 
verse. In  them,  theoretically,  at  least,  merit  deter- 
mines rank ;  natural  nobility  is  every  thing ;  the 
nobility  of  birth  and  wealth  nothing.  And  history 
shows  that  it  is  not  so  in  theory  alone.  Throughout 
the  Middle  Ages  the  Church  constituted  almost  the 
sole  democratic  element  in  society ;  that  is  to  say,  it 
opened  a  way,  and  almost  the  only  one,  by  which  the 
gifted  and  active  in  humble  life  might  raise  them- 
selves to  the  highest  places.  But  it  did  this  mainly 
through  its  great  conventual  and  cathedral  schools  or 
colleges,  which  had  the  effect  to  reveal  talent  wher- 
ever it  existed,  to  persons  who  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate talent,  and  turn  it  to  account.  And  so  in 
modern  times.  I  do  not  mean  that  colleges  are  the 
only  avenues  to  distinction,  which  are  here  open  to 
all ;  it  is  the  glory  of  a  free  country  like  ours,  that 
every  avenue  to  distinction  is  open  to  all.  Extraordi- 
nary administrative  talent,  extraordinary  capacities 
for  business  of  any  kind,  if  accompanied  by  industry 
and  integrity,  are  sure  to  raise  a  man  to  eminence. 
Our  great  merchants,  many  of  whom  began  with 
nothing,  are  great  men ;  some  of  them,  as  was  said  of 
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those  of  Tyre,  "  are  princes  "  ;  but  so,  likewise,  are 
our  great  scholars.  It  is  a  sad  page  in  the  history 
of  letters,  which  records  the  early  struggles  of  the 
poor  scholar  ;  —  the  father  laboring  beyond  his 
strength,  the  sister  ready  to  give  up  her  last  indul- 
gence, and  the  mother  her  last  crust  of  bread,  that 
he  may  complete  his  education.  But  soon  the  scene 
changes,  and  we  behold  that  poor  scholar  standing 
erect  and  self-confident  before  kings. 

I  am  aware  that  this  objection  is  sometimes  made 
to  assume  a  subtler  form  :  it  is  said,  that  the  poor 
scholar,  as  soon  as  he  takes  his  place  among  aristo- 
crats, becomes  an  aristocrat  himself  That  there 
have  been  cases  of  recreancy  of  this  sort,  under  cir- 
cumstances peculiarly  offensive,  I  do  not  deny ;  but 
I  believe  that  they  exist  much  oftener  in  the  jealou- 
sies and  suspicions  of  persons  who  would  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  to  do  the  same  thing,  and  think  this 
evidence  enough  that  all  do  it  who  can.  At  any 
rate  there  are  considerations,  not  applying  to  distinc- 
tion won  in  business  and  by  wealth  alone,  which  are 
likely  to  keep  the  educated  man  true  to  his  early 
professions  and  sympathies.  In  the  first  place,  I 
may  mention  again  the  liberalizing  effect  of  his 
studies  ;  then,  too,  as  a  writer  or  public  man,  he  is 
more  entirely  and  publicly  committed  to  his  princi- 
ples, which  makes  the  abandonment  of  them  more 
difficult ;  and  even  if  all  other  motives  should  fail, 
there  is  the  pride  of  intellect,  which  finds  its  gratifi- 
cation, not  in  going  over  to  other  men's  opinions  and 
ways,  but  in  bringing  them  over  to  his. 
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And  what  shall  I  say  of  that  part  of  the  charge 
which  represents  colleges  as  upholding  a  privileged 
or  favored  class  1  That  they  uphold  a  learned  class, 
and  that  without  them  no  such  class  could  well  ex- 
ist, I  readily  admit ;  but  why  this  class  should  be 
called  a  privileged  or  favored  class,  I  am  yet  to  learn. 
By  a  privileged  or  favored  class,  taken  in  an  objec- 
tionable and  offensive  sense,  I  understand  a  class 
which  is  better  paid  than  others,  or  which  the  com- 
munity is,  in  some  way  or  other,  heavily  taxed  to 
support.  But  this  certainly  cannot  be  alleged  against 
the  learned  class  with  any  semblance  or  shadow  of 
justice.  I  do  not  say,  as  some  have  done,  in  their 
eagerness  to  repel  the  charge,  that  no  labor  is  so  ill- 
requited  as  intellectual  labor ;  for  this  would  not  be 
true.  Of  course  intellectual  labor,  considered  gen- 
erally, is  at  a  higher  rate  than  manual  labor ;  but 
the  intellectual  labor  which  is  at  the  highest  rate  is 
administrative  and  financial,  and  not  learned.  You 
pay  the  agents  and  treasurers  of  your  great  corpora- 
tions more  than  you  do  your  judges.  A  privileged 
or  favored  class,  forsooth  !  Take  the  whole  profes- 
sion of  teachers  in  this  Commonwealth,  including 
religious  teachers,  whose  work  is  not  only  intel- 
lectual, but  learned.  Looked  to  as  a  means  of  ob- 
taining an  independence,  or  even  a  competency,  who 
will  pretend  that  it  holds  out  a  better  prospect,  or  so 
good  a  prospect,  as  many  of  the  mechanical  trades  1 
At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  suppose  that  complaints, 
or  remonstrances,  or  agitation,  are  likely  to  be  of 
much  avail  in  this  case.     The  evil,  as  in  respect  to 
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most  other  depressed  and  suffering  classes,  is  doubt- 
less, for  the  most  part,  the  consequence  of  a  law  in 
political  economy ;  the  supply  is  greater  than  the 
demand.  But  where  the  majority  of  a  learned  body 
are  confessedly  over-worked  and  under-paid,  it  is  a 
little  too  hard  to  turn  round  upon  them,  and  mock 
their  poverty  by  calling  them,  in  a  worldly  sense,  a 
privileged  or  favored  class. 

But  the  gravest  objection  to  colleges,  and  that 
which  is  most  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  consid- 
erate and  good  men,  is  drawn  from  the  moral  dan- 
gers, real  or  supposed,  by  which  they  are  beset. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  topic  I 
have  not  time ;  and,  besides,  it  would  lead  to  state- 
ments and  counter-statements,  some  of  which  would 
be  out  of  place  on  an  occasion  like  the  present.  But 
it  must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence,  nor  with  a 
mere  declamatory  appeal,  of  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  we  have  had  quite  enough,  as  its  tendency  is  to 
leave  a  false  impression  as  regards  the  actual  state 
of  things,  and  to  create  vague  and  unreasonable  ex- 
pectations. 

As  the  inmates  of  colleges  are  collected  from  the 
whole  community  on  no  principle  of  selection,  except, 
perhaps,  that  of  worldly  competency,  which  is  not  a 
moral  distinction,  it  follows  almost  necessarilv  that 
all  moral  tendencies  are  represented  there,  from  the 
best  to  the  worst.  It  is  not  true,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  bad  moral  tendencies  begin  to  be  developed 
there  ;  the  whole  responsibility  of  colleges  consists 
in  this,  that  these  tendencies,  being  freed  from  many 
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domestic  and  school  restraints,  find  opportunity  there 
for  a  more  rapid  development.  With  a  few,  a  very 
few  melancholy  exceptions,  the  future  course  of  a 
student,  both  morally  and  intellectually,  may  be  pre- 
dicted with  an  almost  unerring  precision  by  the  end 
of  the  first  term.  In  my  communications  with  par- 
ents, there  is  nothing  which  has  perplexed  me  more, 
than  my  apparent  inability  to  make  them  understand 
this  plain  statement,  that  to  three  quarters  of  every 
class,  college  is  one  of  the  safest  places  in  the  world ; 
to  the  other  quarter,  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 

But  some  may  ask.  Why  this  distinction  between 
the  three  quarters,  who,  according  to  the  ordinary 
measures  of  human  imperfection,  are  upright  and 
strong,  and  the  one  quarter,  who  are  weak  and  frail  ? 
Why  not  bestow  more  care  on  the  one  quarter  who 
are  weak  and  frail,  and  make  them  all  upright  and 
strong  1 

I  will  begin  my  reply  to  these  questions  by  telling 
the  public  a  secret.  Even  as  it  is,  more  than  half 
the  care  of  every  College  Faculty  in  this  country  is 
actually  bestowed  on  the  one  quarter  who  are  here 
commended  to  their  special  attention.  Is  not  this 
their  full  proportion  1  Are  they  alone  to  be  thought 
of,  and  the  rest  neglected  1  But  perhaps  it  will  be 
said,  that  want  of  success  is  proof  that  the  care  is 
not  wisely  bestowed.  If  by  want  of  success  is  meant, 
that  colleges  are  not  as  successful  in  this  respect  now 
as  formerly,  or  here  as  elsewhere,  a  fair  allowance 
being  made  for  the  difterence  in  general  society,  I 
deny  it  utterly.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  words 
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are  to  be  taken  absolutely,  if  you  are  expecting  that 
there  are  to  be  absolutely  no  failures,  you  are  ex- 
pecting from  colleges  what  is  to  be  found  nowhere  ; 
what  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be,  until  God 
shall  change  the  constitution  of  human  nature. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  to  mean,  that  colleges, 
as  at  present  conducted  in  this  country,  are  in  all 
respects  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  might  be.  Some 
of  the  difficulties  are,  I  suppose,  irremediable.  Young 
minds  are  full  of  good  principles  and  dispositions ; 
but  these  good  principles  and  dispositions  have  not 
taken  the  form  of  habit :  that  is  to  say,  they  have 
not  become  character^  but  act  as  impulses  only  ;  and 
the  best  impulses  cannot  be  depended  on  like  charac- 
ter. Public  opinion  in  colleges,  which  has  so  much 
to  do  with  the  morality  of  most  persons,  is  also  sub- 
ject to  an  obvious  defect.  It  does  not  grow  up,  like 
the  public  opinion  of  the  world,  out  of  an  amalga- 
mation of  the  opinions  of  the  young  and  old  of  all 
classes,  one  extreme  balancing  and  correcting  anoth- 
er •  it  grows  up  out  of  an  amalgamation  of  the  opin- 
ions of  young  men  of  a  single  class,  and  of  course  is 
liable  to  all  the  prejudices  and  illusions  of  that  age 
and  class,  only  made  more  intense  by  a  sense  of  num- 
bers. Furthermore,  these  evils  are  aggravated  in 
American  colleges  by  the  circumstance  that  under- 
graduates, or  at  least  the  two  lower  classes  of  under- 
graduates, though  they  are  of  an  age,  and  in  general 
are  pursuing  the  studies,  proper  to  a  high  school,  are 
put  under  college  or  university  discipline  ;  that  is, 
are  left,  for  the  most  part,  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
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Something  is  done  by  the  daily  routine  of  study,  and 
by  the  personal  influence  and  intercourse  of  teachers 
to  limit  this  danger ;  as  much,  T  am  inclined  to  think, 
as  ever  was  done,  and,  judging  from  the  records  of 
this  College,  and  from  my  own  recollections  and  ex- 
perience, with  as  much  success.  More,  however, 
might  doubtless  be  done.  I  concur,  therefore,  in  the 
feeling,  so  frequently  and  earnestly  expressed  by  some 
of  the  best  friends  of  the  College,  that  what  is  most 
needed  here,  as  a  means  of  greater  moral  security  to 
the  students,  is  the  constant  service  of  a  holy,  devout, 
earnest  preacher  and  pastor.  I  am  aware  of  the 
obstacles  to  such  a  measure  ;  but,  so  all-important  is 
the  end  proposed,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  in  the 
minds  of  sensible  and  practical  men,  these  obstacles 
will  soon  be  found  to  give  way.  For  my  own  part, 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  candidate  would  be  a 
secondary  matter,  provided  only,  that  he  had  the 
necessary  power  of  personal  influence,  and  the  right 
spiritual  endowments. 

Meanwhile  nothing  is  gained,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
by  exaggerating  the  evil  or  the  danger.  In  this  Col- 
lege, and  under  the  present  constitution  of  things,  as 
much  religious  instruction  is  given  as  ever,  and  in 
addition  to  this  the  students  have  access  to  all  the 
other  and  usual  means  of  Christian  nurture.  About 
one  third  of  the  undergraduates  pass  their  Sundays 
at  home  ;  about  one  quarter  worship  in  the  different 
churches  in  this  city ;  and  the  rest,  in  the  College 
Chapel.  If  any  should  say,  that  this  is  found  to  be 
to  no  eff'ect,  they  speak  without  reason,  and  against 
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evidence.  Some,  I  know,  are  disposed  to  infer  the 
irreligious  condition  of  colleges  in  general,  and  of 
this  College  in  particular,  from  the  fact  that  fewer 
graduates  go  into  the  ministry  now  than  formerly  ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  owing  much  more  to 
the  altered  state  of  the  Church,  than  to  the  altered 
state  of  colleges.  The  same  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  growth  of  extravagance  and  expense  in  colleges, 
which  is  a  constant  theme  of  complaint,  and  of  just 
complaint.  Who  does  not  know  that  this  also  is  to 
be  traced  to  changes  in  general  society,  much  more 
than  to  any  changes  in  colleges,  or  to  any  thing 
which  any  changes  in  colleges  could  prevent  ?  If 
you  would  reform  colleges  eifectually,  in  this  respect, 
or  in  most  other  respects,  it  would  be  better  to  begin 
by  reforming  general  society,  and  especially  what  is 
called  "  good  society."  Again,  there  are  those  who 
can  see  nothing  but  a  total  secularization  of  colleges 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  teachers  are  now  seldom 
taken  from  the  clerical  profession.  This,  however, 
is  not  because  less  importance  is  attached  to  religion, 
or  to  the  religious  character  of  teachers,  but  because 
teaching  has  become  a  profession  by  itself,  made  ne- 
cessary by  the  demand  of  a  higher  special  prepara- 
tion. When  a  vacancy  occurs  among  teachers,  it 
is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  supplied  out  of  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  have  specially  fitted  themselves 
for  it. 

Next  to  religion,  there  is  no  subject  on  which  there 
is  so  much  cant  as  education ;  and  the  cause  of  it  is 
the  same  in  both  cases.     All  men  have  occasion  to 
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speak  of  both,  and  many  persons  speak  at  a  venture, 
or  are  tempted  to  say  what  they  think  they  ought  to 
think,  and  not  what  they  think  in  reality.  This 
cant  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  because  its  tendency 
is  to  dishearten  practical  educators,  and  hinder  them 
from  attempting  useful  reforms  in  education ;  for,  as 
far  as  it  prevails,  it  indicates  one  of  two  things: 
either  that  the  people  are  expecting  what  is  impos- 
sible, or  that  they  do  not  know  what  they  want. 
These  reforms  must  be  left,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  the 
hands  of  practical  men,  and  not  in  the  hands  of  prac- 
tical men  in  general,  but  of  practical  educators  ;  in- 
asmuch as,  for  reasons  mentioned  above,  it  will  not 
do  to  argue  from  human  nature  and  public  opinion 
as  manifested  in  the  world,  to  the  human  nature  and 
public  opinion  of  colleges. 

To  all  that  has  been  said,  some  may  reply,  We 
have  no  objections  to  colleges,  but  only  to  their  being 
encouraged  and  supported  at  the  public  expense. 
The  common  schools  are  for  the  poor,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  an  object  of  the  public  care ;  but  col- 
leges are  for  the  rich,  and  hence  may  safely  be  left 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

I  warn  the  people,  and  the  friends  of  the  people, 
against  this  doctrine.  To  adopt  it  would  be  to  act 
in  concert  w^ith  that  portion  of  the  rich,  who  avow  it 
to  be  their  policy,  as  it  unquestionably  is,  to  make 
the  highest  culture  as  expensive  as  possible  in  order 
to  exclude  competition,  or  secure  a  monopoly  to 
their  own  children,  to  whom  the  expense  is  nothing. 
Colleges  are,  it  is  true,  for  the  rich:  it  is  a  great 
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public  advantage  that  their  sons  should  be  educated 
there,  whether  they  become  distinguished  as  scholars 
or  not.  They  will  have  leisure  to  occupy,  and  wealth 
to  dispose  of;  and  it  is  of  great  importance,  even  in 
a  public  point  of  view,  that  they  should  know  how 
to  do  both  with  wisdom,  refinement,  and  taste.  But 
colleges  are  not  exclusively  for  the  sons  of  the  rich : 
they  are  for  all  those,  whether  rich  or  poor,  whose 
character  and  natural  gifts  and  aptitudes  mark  them 
out  for  success  and  eminence  in  science  and  letters. 
The  problem  is,  to  hold  out  encouragement  to  such 
persons,  without  having  it  operate,  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  lure  to  the  idle  and  incompetent ;  and  I  think 
with  your  Excellency,  that  in  the  recent  act  for 
the  establishment  of  State  scholarships  the  Legis- 
lature has  solved  this  problem  with  admirable 
wisdom. 

And  let  not  the  munificence  of  the  Legislature  or 
of  individuals  be  restrained  by  the  cry,  that,  do  what 
we  may,  we  never  can  rival  the  princely  institutions 
of  learning  in  the  Old  World.  A  large  proportion 
of  these  princely  institutions  of  learning  in  the  Old 
World  would  not  continue  to  flourish  for  an  hour,  if 
the  patronage  of  government  were  to  be  withdrawn. 
The  Rector  of  the  University  at  Munich,  in  an  ad- 
dress [delivered  to  the  students  last  year,  expresses 
himself  strongly  to  this  point.  "  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  our  days  a  great  majority  of  students  resort 
to  the  University  only  for  the  end,  and  with  the  pur- 
pose, of  some  time  or  other  attaining  to  a  public 
appointment  in   this   way.      If  this    end    could   be 
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accomplished  without  the  evidence  of  completed  uni- 
versity studies,  the  number  of  those  resorting  to  the 
most  frequented  universities  would  surely  be  counted, 
not  by  thousands,  but  by  hundreds."  *     Why  say 
that  the  possibility  of  rivalling  or  equalling  such  in- 
stitutions is  placed  for  ever  beyond  our  reach  1     I 
suppose  that  the  people  of  the  Old  World  are  not 
any  older  when  they  are  born  than  we  are,  and  that 
they  do  not  know  any  more  than   we  at  that  time. 
Whatever  they  know,  they,  like  us,  must  learn  after- 
wards :  the  difference,  therefore,  must  grow  out  of  a 
difference  of  facilities ;  and  these  facilities  must  con- 
sist, for  the  most  part,  in  books  and  in  men.     As 
good  men  we  can  have;  for  we  can  send  our  own,  as 
is  not  uncommon  now,  to  be  educated  under  all  their 
advantages ;  and  besides,  as  we  have  found,  in  more 
instances   than  one,  we   can  have  the  best  of  their 
men.     And  what  shall   I    say    of  books.     There   is 
nothing  of  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  convince  men 
who  are  not  scholars,  as  of  this  crying  want  of  books, 
of  all  the  books  that  enter  into   the  history  of  any 
and  every  important   discussion.     Among   scholars, 
however,  nothing  is  more  discouraging,  more  fatal  to 
ambition  and  high  endeavor ;  for  with  what  heart  can 
they  undertake  original  investigations  in  the  existing 
state  of  science  or  letters,  knowing  beforehand,  as 
they  must,   that  many  of  these  investigations    will 
soon   be  arrested   by   the   failure   of   the   necessary 


*  Dr.  Hieron.  v.  Bayer,    Ueber  die  Bestimmung  der   Universitdten  und 
den  Bcruf  der  Sludircnden,  pp.  5,  6. 
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authorities,  and  all  their  labor  be  \ost1  When,  how- 
ever, we  consider  how  much  a  single  individual  has 
done  in  a  neighboring  city,  not  only  to  found  a  great 
library,  but  to  provide  for  its  continual  increase,  and 
reflect,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  library  of  this  Col- 
lege is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  an  object  of 
the  liberality  of  a  whole  community,  whose  liberality 
never  fails,  we  need  not  despair. 

We  have  been  ridiculed  for  placing  our  golden  age 
in  the  future,  and  not,  as  other  nations  do,  in  the 
past.  But  the  vast  and  imposing  destinies  of  this 
country  are  beginning  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
those  who  a  little  while  ago  affected  to  despise  us  as 
a  people  of  yesterday,  without  a  literature  or  a  his- 
tory. Whatever  civil  or  industrial  distinction  is  in 
reserve  for  us,  let  us  hope,  let  us  believe,  let  us  re- 
solve, that  it  shall  be  crowned  by  an  equal  distinc- 
tion in  science  and  letters. 

I  turn  to  you,  young  gentlemen,  as  the  living 
vouchers  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  said  in  favor  of 
colleges ;  as  the  strong  arms  and  warm  hearts  which 
are  to  assist  in  working  out  every  hope  I  have 
uttered.  All  else  is  vain,  —  a  breath  of  air,  —  if  this 
argument  should  fail. 

Though  assuming  new  relations,  I  am  glad  to 
know  that  I  do  not  come  among  you  as  a  stranger, 
or  with  any  purpose  or  wish  to  change  essentially 
the  discipline  of  the  College,  or  the  spirit  with  w^hich 
it  has  been  administered.  Faithfully  to  administer 
this  discipline  is  a  duty  I  owe  to  the  reputation  and 
success  of  the  College  itself,  in  which  I  trust  we  all 
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take  a  common  pride ;  and  I  also  owe  it  to  you. 
You  come  here  —  I  know  that  most  of  you  come 
here  for  the  literary  advantages  of  the  institution, 
and  I  owe  it  to  you  to  do  what  I  can  to  make  it  a 
quiet  and  safe  place  of  study.  But  let  me  hope  that 
more  and  more  may  be  done  through  a  paternal  and 
Christian  influence.  Let  me  hope  that  more  and 
more  may  be  done  by  the  very  genius  of  the  place. 
The  spirits  of  the  sainted  dead,  who  consecrated  this 
school  of  the  prophets  to  Christ  and  the  Church, 
hover  over  us  now.  In  that  presence  remember 
what  you  owe  to  your  parents  and  friends,  whose 
aflections  and  pride,  whose  very  life,  are  bound  up 
with  the  hope  of  your  well-doing.  Remember  what 
you  owe  to  your  country.  If  there  is  npt  wisdom 
enough,  if  there  is  not  moderation  enough,  in  the 
educated  classes,  to  restrain  the  heats  of  party,  —  the 
violence,  the  inconsideration,  the  injustice  on  all 
sides,  —  our  best  hopes  are  in  imminent  peril.  What 
is  wanted  is,  not  that  a  man  should  be  indifi^erent  to 
the  evils  in  the  country,  but  that  he  should  deal  with 
them  in  the  spirit  of  one  who  loves  his  country. 
Kemember  what  you  owe  to  God.  All  the  distinc- 
tions of  birth,  and  wealth,  and  intellect  will  pass 
away :  what  will  endure  for  ever  of  your  labors  here, 
is  the  earnest  purpose  to  fulfil  the  high  vocation  of 
the  Christian  scholar.  "  This  also  we  humbly  and 
earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may  not  prejudice 
such  as  are  divine ;  neither  that  from  the  unlocking 
of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater 
natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity,  or  intellectual 
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night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine  mys- 
teries. But  rather,  that  by  our  mind,  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purged  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and 
yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  Divine 
Oracles,  there  may  be  given  unto  faith  the  things 
that  are  faith's." 
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Brethren  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
Gentlemen  and  Ladies  :  — 

When  this  honored  University  calls  a  son  from  the 
metropolis  of  trade  to  be  the  tongue  of  one  of  her 
chief  festivals,  she  doubtless  respects  the  importance 
of  the  place  on  which  she  fixes  her  maternal  eye 
more  than  the  gifts  of  her  child,  and  invites  the 
citizen  rather  than  the  alumnus  to  her  rostrum. 
Speaking  purely  as  a  scholar,  I  should  unaffectedly 
feel  that  I  had  nothing  to  offer  worthy  this  audience 
or  occasion  ;  but  as  the  occupant  of  a  student's  post 
in  the  great  mart  of  our  commerce,  I  may  perhaps, 
without  immodesty,  claim  the  attention  due  to  a  mes- 
senger from  the  chief  city  to  the  chief  university  of 
the  land,  from  the  head-quarters  of  American  Life  to 
the  head-quarters  of  American  Literature. 

While,  then,  the  more  frequent,  and  perhaps  the 
most  natural  use  of  this  occasion,  is  to  point  out  and 
urge  home  the  duties  which  Literature  and  Scholar- 
ship owe  to  our  national  character  and  popular  life, 
the  pretensions  under  which  I  have  sought  shelter 


oblige  me  to  reverse  this  method,  and  to  endeavor  to 
show  what  the  History  and  Life  of  the  country  are 
doing  for  Literature  and  Scholarship,  or  rather  for 
that  great  end  which  learning  and  letters  serve,  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  nation. 

Before  crossing  the  threshold  of  the  subject,  let  me 
propitiate  the  learned  judges  in  this  court  by  a  full 
confession.  I  have  no  intention  of  presenting  both 
sides  of  a  question  which  undeniably  has  two  fronts. 
It  is  my  avowed  purpose  to  plead  the  cause  of  our 
national  instincts  and  practical  culture,  against  the 
doubts  and  shrugs  of  retired  and  fastidious  students ; 
to  vindicate  the  intellectual  life  of  action  from  the 
contempt  of  scholarship  ;  to  show  that  literature 
must  take  the  tide,  instead  of  stemming  the  flood,  of  our 
national  ideas,  and  concede  nothing  to  the  fears  and 
counsels  which  pronounce  the  triumphs  of  freedom 
and  humanity  the  defeats  of  taste,  genius,  and  learn- 
ing. At  a  fitting  time,  I  could  urge  with  equal  zeal 
and  sincerity  upon  the  active  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, the  claims  of  letters  and  scholarship ;  but 
surely  the  misdirection  of  argument  towards  those 
already  convinced  is  everywhere  too  common,  and 
scholars  need  not  to  hear  the  praises  of  learning,  or 
workers  the  glories  of  action.  Let  me,  then,  not 
seem  ignorant  or  unmindful  of  the  student's  view, 
because  my  present  object  and  the  jealous  hours  con- 
fine my  attention  to  the  popular  aspect  of  our  sub- 
ject ;  which,  for  the  convenience  of  a  handle,  I  will 
call  "  The  Leger  and  the  Lexicon  :  or  Business  and 
Literature  in  Account  with  American  Education." 

Coming  together  to-day  as  representatives  of  lib- 


eral  studies,  it  is  at  once  observable  that  our  relations 
to  each  other  as  scholars  are  not  the  characteristic 
relations  of  our  intellectual  existence.  We  are  for 
the  most  part  engaged  in  the  stirring  professions  and 
active  duties  of  our  American  life  ;  accustomed  to 
little  uninterrupted  study,  with  narrow  opportunities 
of  choice  in  our  mental  pursuits,  and  able  to  steal 
from  professional  toil  only  the  rarest  occasions  for 
intercourse  with  each  other,  or  with  the  Muses. 
And  yet,  perhaps,  no  class  of  students  in  the  world 
is  more  accustomed  to  intellectual  toil  ;  —  for  the 
professional,  that  is,  the  usual,  life  of  educated  men 
in  this  country  is  one  of  intense  mental  exertion,  a 
profoundly  thoughtful  life,  though  not  characteristi- 
cally scholastic  or  literary.  And  in  this  respect  we 
represent  only  fairly  the  country  itself,  —  which  man- 
ifests an  amount  of  intellectual  energy  unexampled 
in  the  history  of  nations,  with  small  claims  at  present 
to  a  national  literature. 

And  this  points  to  the  fundamental  peculiarity  of 
our  mental  life,  —  its  popular  and  practical  charac- 
ter. A  studious  class  does  not  originate,  control, 
or  represent  it.  It  is  our  fortune  to  live  in  a  land 
where  Life  is  more  interesting  than  Literature,  and 
Men  more  promising  than  Books  ;  where  Thought 
finds  its  natural  outlet  in  action,  not  in  speculation, 
and  Doing  and  Being  take  rightful  precedence  of  de- 
scribing and  recording.  The  distinction  between  the 
literary  and  the  intellectual  character,  though  most 
obvious,  is  not  always  kept  in  \iew.  A  man  of  let- 
ters may  not  be  a  man  of  thoughts,  and  a  man  of 
thoughts  may  not  be  a  man  of  letters,  and  for  Man 
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we  may  put  Nation.  The  Chinese  have  been  lately 
pronounced  the  most  literary  people  in  existence, 
though  scarcely  clear  of  barbarism  in  politics,  relig- 
ion, or  social  life.  The  literature  of  America  no 
more  fitly  represents  the  active,  thinking  mind  of  the 
country,  than  the  frightened  eddies  that  set  back  from 
the  brink  of  the  cataract  represent  the  bold  flood  that 
pours  over  its  precipice.  If  there  ever  was  a  place 
where  thinkers  for  thinking's  sake  were  few  and  un- 
important as  compared  with  thinkers  for  the  sake  of 
action,  it  is  here.  Men  think  in  America  because  they 
must,  not  because  they  like  to  ;  —  think,  to  accomplish 
an  object,  to  attain  a  desirable  end,  not  to  communi- 
cate their  thoughts  as  interesting  speculations :  and 
because  great  objects  and  desirable  ends  are  common 
and  open  to  all,  they  think  strongly,  largely,  and 
universally.  The  consequence  is  a  general  develop- 
ment of  intelligence,  a  practical  discipline  of  mind, 
a  comprehensiveness  and  depth  of  being,  never  else- 
where realized.  The  stimulus  of  our  national  cir- 
cumstances—  free  institutions,  a  boundless  territory, 
and  a  new  country  —  furnishes  the  principal  cause 
of  this  mental  activity.  Our  system  of  Common 
Schools  comes  in  aid  and  increase  of  our  intellectual 
life,  but  is  by  no  means  the  efficient  cause  of  it,  — 
there  being  no  necessary  connection  between  literary 
education  and  mental  development.  Formal  educa- 
tion occupies,  but  rarely  first  arouses,  the  mind ;  dis- 
ciplines, but  does  not  create,  thought;  and  may  be 
united  with  utter  servility  of  opinions  and  mechan- 
ical habits  of  existence. 

The  circumstances  which  have  opened  the  pros- 


pects  of  Man  and  Mind  in  America  have  closed  the 
immediate  prospects  of  Literature. 

It  is  conceded,  I  suppose,  that  since  our  national 
existence  began,  we  have  made  an  unexampled  prog- 
ress in  political,  social,  and  economic  life ;  that 
the  race  in  us  has  taken  strides  whose  superhuman 
footprints  will  startle  future  explorers  in  the  path 
of  History,  as  much  as  the  great  bird-tracks  of  ge- 
ology have  amazed  our  naturalists.  But  must  it  not 
be  as  readily  acknowledged,  that  we  have  as  yet  done 
nothing  in  Literature  or  Art  corresponding  in  nov- 
elty, force,  or  nationality  to  the  great  products  of  our 
political  and  industrial  energy  ?  We  have  contrib- 
uted, indeed,  our  full  share  to  English  literature 
within  the  last  generation,  whether  quality  or  quan- 
tity be  the  gauge;  but  with  the  exception  of  an 
uncompleted  History  and  some  admirable  volumes  of 
Congressional  oratory,  have  we  produced  any  thing 
of  a  substantial  sort,  which  might 'not  as  naturally 
have  proceeded  from  a  British  as  an  American  pen  ? 
With  home-born  poets  that  adorn  the  language,  and 
shine  in  both  hemispheres,  we  have  no  single  dis- 
tinctly national  poet ;  with  sages  on  the  bench  and 
in  the  senate,  the  pulpit  and  the  academic  chair, 
equal  to  any  undertaking,  we  have  no  national  phi- 
losopher, if  we  except  Franklin,  who  was  a  parent, 
not  a  child,  of  our  institutions,  and  Edwards,  whose 
theme  w^as  more  fortunate  than  his  genius.  The 
acutest  criticism  on  our  political  system  was  made 
by  a  Frenchman.  Our  best  writers  have  been,  like 
Cooper  and  Irving  and  Channing,  more  popular 
abroad  than  at  home,  and  many  English  authors  as 
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extensively  read  in  America  as  in'  Great  Britain. 
Coleridge  in  speculative  thought,  and  Wordsworth 
in  moral  sentiment,  have  influenced  the  present  gen- 
eration of  American  students  more  than  any  of  our 
own  thinkers. 

But  what  was  to  have  been  expected  1  Surely  the 
highest  compliment  that  can  be  paid  a  people  which 
has  still  upon  the  stage  some  who  opened  their  eyes 
before  the  nation  was  born,  is  to  complain  that  it 
does  not  possess  a  literature  corresponding  in  vigor 
and  originality  to  the  majesty  of  its  political  stature 
and  social  advancement.  Excellent  John  Bull,  at 
first  a  grumbling,  but  finally  a  delighted  and  noisy 
spectator  at  the  Transatlantic  show,  begins  now  to 
yawn  over  the  familiar  miracles  of  American  achieve- 
ment, and,  thumping  his  oaken  cane,  summons  the 
Yankee  conjurer  to  fresh  impossibilities.  Having 
whittled  out  for  his  amusement  thirty-one  working 
constitutions,  Avltile  resting  from  our  wood-chopping  ; 
taken  from  the  crown  of  a  magical  half-century 
more  states,  cities,  schools,  churches,  mills,  ships, 
notions,  than  the  best  historic  stevedores  can  stow 
away  in  three  or  four  whole  ones ;  set  agoing  the 
perpetual  motion  of  self-government;  hocus-pocused 
a  teakettle  into  an  ocean-steamer,  and  put  the  post- 
office  and  mail-coaches  of  the  civilized  world  a  dancing 
Professor  Morse's  slack-wire,  —  we  are  "  respectfully 
requested  by  one  of  the  audience"  to  play  off"  an 
American  literature !  If  we  decline,  it  is  not  on  the 
score  of  inability,  but  from  sheer  want  of  time,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  depart  from  the  programme. 
That  was  not  what  we  undertook.     To  exhibit  the 


incredible  spectacle  of  a  colony  in  the  wilderness 
springing  up  into  one  of  the  great  powers  of  the 
world  in  a  lifetime  ;  to  present  twenty  millions  of 
people  united  under  one  flag,  and  held  in  the  closest 
compact  by  the  freest  constitution ;  a  score  and  a 
half  of  sovereign  states,  consolidated  in  a  republican 
empire,  without  an  aristocracy,  a  standing  army,  or 
a  national  police;  to  show  this  people  better  fed, 
clothed,  housed,  schooled,  religionized,  than  any 
nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  under  a  system  which 
disconnects  the  church  and  the  state,  makes  the  sup- 
port of  religion  voluntary,  enforces  no  compulsory 
attendance  on  schools,  and  leaves  the  greatest  inter- 
ests of  society  to  local  and  spontaneous  care ;  — 
this  was  the  list  of  wonders  we  undertook  to  exhibit, 
and  to  which  we  still  proudly  call  the  attention  of 
the  world. 

The  ruling  fact  in  our  history,  having  regard  both 
to  our  literary  and  our  general  prospects,  is  our  in- 
heritance as  an  old  race  of  a  new  country.  Our  first 
parents,  sent  forth  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  —  the 
spontaneous  fruits  and  perfect  appliances  of  which 
had  met  every  need  of  their  sensitive  natures,  —  felt 
not  the  curse  of  labor  more  emphasized  by  the  bar- 
ren world  they  found  without  the  walls  of  Paradise, 
than  did  our  ancestors,  driven  from  furnished  Europe 
to  wild  America.  Well  was  it  called  the  New  World, 
for  had  it  been  another  planet,  and  not  merely  anoth- 
er hemisphere,  it  could  hardly  have  proved  a  more 
complete  re-beginning  of  the  toils  and  fortunes  of 
its  heirs.  Every  necessity  of  life  was  to  be  created 
this  side  the  angry  ocean  that  separated  them  from 
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the  storehouse  of  civilization.  Nothing  could  have 
been  more  awakening  to  the  sleeping  energies  and 
latent  resources  of  humanity,  than  the  urgent  empti- 
ness of  this  isolated  and  virgin  state.  The  wolf  that 
mothered  Rome  was  not  a  hardier  or  a  more  prophetic 
nurse,  than  the  Necessity  which  held  at  the  same 
breast  the  wan  infancy  and  the  glowing  invention  of 
that  new  Rome,  —  our  young  America.  Never  did 
physical  and  moral  energies  unite  in  a  nobler  or  more 
successful  struggle  with  difficulty,  than  in  the  persons 
of  our  founders.  But  they  threw  themselves  on  the 
evils  that  directly  threatened ;  they  made  no  imagi- 
nary ones.  Their  blows  met  the  blows  that  came, 
without  one  beat  wasted  on  the  air.  They  had  to  cre- 
ate shelter,  food,  laws,  institutions,  states,  and  to  these 
necessities  of  their  position  they  devoted  all  their 
powers  of  body  and  mind.  Had  they  been  engaged 
in  the  highest  studies  of  the  universities  at  home, 
or  coping  in  the  Old  World  with  the  abstrusest  prob- 
lems of  science  and  philosophy,  they  could  not  have 
had  drafts  so  deep  made  on  all  their  faculties  of  soul 
and  sense,  could  not  have  worked  under  so  keen  a 
stimulus  to  the  intellect,  or  experienced  so  rapid  and 
grand  a  development  of  character,  as  in  thus  wres- 
tling with  the  newness  of  the  continent,  the  original- 
ity of  their  circumstances,  and  the  unfettered  forces 
of  human  nature. 

And  precisely  what  commenced  the  great  national 
education  of  America  has  continued  it.  "We  have 
to  this  hour  been  at  school  to  a  wilderness.  The 
primeval  forest  is  visible  from  the  roofs  of  our  oldest 
capitals.     The  New  World  is  still  a  place  of  exile,  a 
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novelty,  and  ^a  surprise,  to  a  race  whose  blood  yet 
tingles  with  the  recollected  ways  and  feelings  of  the 
other  hemisphere,  so  long  the  only  home  of  civilized 
humanity.  Still  we  pursue,  in  one  or  another  part  of 
our  territory,  the  original  fight  with  the  savage  ;  still 
live  in  the  log  huts  our  fathers  framed,  and,  on  the 
frontiers,  still  starve  with  the  first  winter's  want  of 
corn.  Still  we  are  laying  the  foundation  of  states,  if 
not  on  Massachusetts  Bay  or  James  River,  on  the 
plains  of  Minesota  and  the  mountains  of  Utah ;  if 
no  longer  on  the  rocks  of  the  strange  Atlantic,  on 
the  sands  of  the  strange  Pacific.  There  is  not  a 
want,  motive,  or  stimulus  our  earliest  fathers  felt, 
which  a  large  part  of  our  population  has  not  ex- 
perienced at  some  period  of  its  history,  and  which 
is  not  somewhere  within  our  borders  as  operative  as 
ever,  at  this  very  hour.  Above  all,  the  spirit  of  ad- 
venture which  had  so  much  to  do  with  our  coloniza- 
tion, and  which  repaid  so  richly,  with  its  fascinations, 
the  hardships  it  imposed,  has  been  rather  increasing 
than  diminishing  with  the  settlement  of  the  country. 
Men  who  have  been  at  the  birth  of  states  and  the 
baptism  of  cities,  whose  friends  and  foes  have  been 
the  trackless  forest  and  the  unclaimed  soil,  —  familiar 
with  the  difficulties  that  animate  the  nobler  passions, 
exercise  the  original  judgments,  and  exhibit  the  more 
primitive  and  striking  traits  of  our  nature,  —  are 
disgusted  with  the  monotonous,  unimpassioned,  and 
trivial  life  of  settled  states  of  society.  The  ever- 
changing  frontier  is  their  fixed  home ;  to  pioneer 
their  invaluable  privilege.  They  hear  of  scalping 
savages    and   stinging  serpents,   inaccessible  snows. 
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unwatered  deserts,  impassable  swamps  and  rivers,  — 
regions  where  the   pistol   at    the  saddle-bow  is  the 
only  police  officer,  and  the  nearest  tree  the  Newgate 
of  extempore  justice,  —  with  an   awakening  of  the 
passion   that   sent   Captain    Smith    to    Virginia,    or 
equipped  the  volunteers  that  sought  and  vanquished 
the  Pequods  and  Narragansets  on  the  distant  Con- 
necticut.     Such    hearts    love    danger    and    despise 
death,  when  there  is  something  great  and  stirring  to 
be  done.     Difficulty  is  their  courtship,  and  despera- 
tion their  bride.     Doing  was  ever  the  highest  func- 
tion and  keenest  zest  of  man,  and  where  great  and 
arduous  things  are  to  be  accomplished,  thither  natures 
that  have  tasted  that  relish  are  prone  to  run.     It 
would  amaze  those  not  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
to  know  who  are  the  frontier  men  of  our  country ; 
how  richly  furnished,  strongly  marked,  and  majestic 
they  are,  and  how  strikingly  and  fitly  they  represent 
that  executive  power  which  is  the  highest  attribute 
of  humanity  and  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  Ameri- 
can character.     But  to  produce  this  immense  devel- 
opment of  hum.an  enterprise,  there  must  be  an  old 
race,  with  all  the  inbred  tastes,  wants,  appetites,  of 
an  advanced  civilization,  thrown  into  a  new  home, 
destitute  of  every  thing  but  boundless  opportunities. 
Bring  the  wilderness  and  the  exile  of  the  highest 
civilization  face  to  face,  and  you  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions   of  the  most  tremendous  human  energy. 
The  savage  has  no  seeds  of  the  citizen  in  his  barren 
soul,   and   the  forest  will  never  plant    them    there. 
Motion,  both  in  mind  and  matter,  is  the  result  of  un- 
balanced forces.      The  mutations  in  the  geological 
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world  proceed  from  differences  of  level ;  the  move- 
ments in  the  chemical  v/orld  are  efforts  at  equilibri- 
um. AVhen  man  is  as  wild  as  nature,  or  nature  as 
tame  as  man,  —  when  the  citizen  is  surrounded  by 
civilization,  or  the  savage  by  the  wilderness,  —  the 
forces  of  humanity  sleep,  and  the  peace  of  prosperity 
and  the  peace  of  contented  destitution,  the  luxury 
of  the  pampered  Roman  and  the  luxury  of  the  indo- 
lent Indian,  who  both  possess  all  they  want  or  know 
how  to  enjoy,  terminate  alike  in  the  decay  of  the 
physical  and  moral  energies  of  their  race.  But  when 
was  the  equilibrium  between  Man  and  Nature  ever 
so  magnificently  disturbed,  when  were  the  energies 
of  humanity  brought  to  the  verge  of  such  a  quick- 
ening opportunity,  as  when  the  most  civilized  race  of 
the  eastern  hemisphere,  its  blood  freighted  with  the 
culture,  affections,  and  tastes  of  a  civilization  as  old 
as  society,  encountered  the  obstacles  and  opportuni- 
ties of  a  world  as  wild  and  new,  as  ill-furnished  and 
unaccommodated,  as  free  from  human  subjugation, 
or  the  mark  of  man's  hand  or  thought,  as  though 
just  risen  from  the  ocean  to  reward  the  faith  of  its 
discoverer  ]  Every  faculty  and  feeling  of  humanity 
rushed  from  its  hiding-place  to  meet  this  extraordi- 
nary draught  of  nature.  Every  drop  of  human 
blood  swelled  at  the  call  of  such  a  career.  The  great 
lakes  of  the  Northwest,  sleeping  in  their  stagnant 
beds,  felt  not  a  stranger  tremor,  a  more  compulsory 
summons,  when  the  clarion  that  shook  down  the 
rocky  gates  of  Niagara  marshalled  their  startled 
globules,  and  hurled  the  watery  ranks  upon  the  un- 
warned sea. 
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If,  now,  we  turn  from  the  quickening  influence 
which  the  New  World  had  upon  the  intellectual  life, 
to  inquire  what  effect  it  had  upon  the  literary  pros- 
pects of  the  race  it  received,  we  have  a  different  story 
to  tell.  The  race  that  founded  us  brought  hither  a 
tongue  already  shaped  into  the  richest  literature  of 
the  world,  and  among  all  their  possessions,  it  must 
be  remembered,  none  were  so  portable  as  their  libra- 
ries. Mental  food  is  far  less  bulky  than  material  sus- 
tenance, and  the  freight  of  Shakespeare's  or  Bacon's 
works  less  costly  than  that  of  the  wooden  shelves 
that  protect  them  from  the  dust.  One  small  vessel's 
hold  would  bring  over  the  furniture  of  a  whole 
nation's  mind,  though  it  could  hardly  transport  the 
movables  of  a  dozen  households.  Above  all,  our 
ancestors  brought  with  them  the  English  mind  and 
the  English  tongue,  the  only  possessions  that  did  not 
burden  their  ships,  tax  their  resources,  nor  impoverish 
their  friends  ;  and,  what  is  still  equally  vital  in  their 
history,  what  they  brought  they  also  left  behind,  — 
an  English  mind,  and  that  in  full  activity,  an  English 
tongue,  and  that  none  the  less  alert  that  it  had  their 
departure  to  talk  of  A  copious  and  splendid  litera- 
ture, breathing  the  very  sentiments  they  loved,  was 
already  stored  up,  and  always  freshly  accumulating 
in  their  own  language,  and  out  of  their  own  national 
brain ;  while  every  arrival  from  England  brought 
the  literary  fruits  of  a  leisure  they  did  not  possess,  to 
an  appetite  which  exile  did  nothing  to  change  or  di- 
minish. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  the  consideration  of  our 
long  and  inevitable  dependence  on  a  foreign  nation 
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—  if  it  can  be  called  such  —  for  our  literary  food. 
It  has  often  been  himented  as  a  misfortune,  though 
it  has  probably  been  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of 
our  rapid  prosperity,  that  we  brought  a  perfected  and 
living  literature  with  us,  —  a  tongue  limber  with  the 
use  and  voluble  with  the  stores  of  af^es  of  hi^h  civ- 
ilization ;  that  we  have  thus  been  constantly  plied 
with  the  stimulus  of  the  most  practical  and  wise,  the 
most  honest  and  religious  intellect  in  Europe,  and 
that  a  standard  of  thought  and  style  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  barbarizing  influences  of  new  settle- 
ments and  rough  lives,  has  perpetually  forced  itself 
on  our  attention,  and  kept  us  up  to  a  pitch  not  other- 
wise attainable.  Thus  we  have  enjoyed  all  the  use 
and  suffered  none  of  the  exhaustion  of  a  national 
literature,  reaping  the  double  advantage  of  a  mind 
suitably  cultivated  by  letters  without  being  turned 
from  practical  pursuits.  We  have  divided  the  prod- 
ucts without  sharing  the  toils  of  our  common  Saxon 
brain,  and  saved  for  the  incessant  demands  of  our 
new  and  exhausting  life  the  strictly  native  intellect 
of  the  country.  While  our  leaders  and  statesmen, 
our  teachers  and  guides,  have  been  well  versed  in 
what  they  have  justly  regarded  as  their  own  litera- 
ture, the  English,  they  have  been  left  free  to  give 
their  cultivated  powers  to  the  pressing  wants  of  the 
nation,  —  supplying  the  professions,  filling  the  politi- 
cal and  civil  posts,  organizing  and  superintending  the 
infant  institutions  or  economic  interests  of  the  state, 
and  meeting  the  exigencies  of  a  condition  of  society 
hitherto  unknown  in  history.  We  may  sometimes 
regret  that  the  magnificent  intellects  with  which  God 
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endowed  many  of  our  statesmen  were  not  cast  in 
the  mould  of  literature,  to  remain  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  coming  ages.  But  in  no  shape  can 
the  human  intellect  be  so  gloriously  embodied  as  in 
institutions  that  emancipate  the  faculties  and  brighten 
the  prospects  of  the  race.  The  orator  whose  elo- 
quence survives,  not  in  the  measured  plaudits  of  a 
critical  posterity,  but  in  the  unconscious  pulses  of 
generations  that  beat  freer  and  more  gladly  for  words 
of  his  that  now  live  only  in  their  beneficent  conse- 
quences ;  the  sage  whose  works  remain,  not  in  the 
burdened  libraries  of  the  learned,  but  in  the  perma- 
nent policy  of  his  country ;  the  statesman  who  frames 
great  treaties  and  just  laws,  and  in  the  place  of  folios, 
"  publishes  peace  "  ;  —  these  are  the  great  authors,  — 
authors  of  those  illuminated  volumes  that  stand  out 
from  their  blackened  companions  on  the  shelf  of 
ages,  —  the  biographies  of  happy  eras,  each  leaf  a 
human  life  stamped  with  the  type  of  the  benefactor 
that  made  its  generation  prosperous  and  wise.  These, 
too,  are  the  great  artists.  Give  us  these,  O  genius 
of  my  country  !  and  Greece  shall  be  welcome  to  her 
Praxiteles  and  her  Phidias,  Italy  to  her  Raphael  and 
her  Buonarroti ;  —  for  the  Future  is  a  nobler  quarry 
than  Carrara,  and  a  broader  canvas  than  the  ceiling 
of  the  Sistine  Chapel ;  and  he  is  the  godlike  Artist 
whose  policy  shapes  the  statues  of  Liberty  and  Re- 
ligion for  the  portals  of  coming  generations,  and 
paints  the  faces  of  the  yet  unborn  with  the  glow  of 
plenty  and  the  animation  of  freedom. 

Had  the  best  intellect  of  this  country  by  any  ne- 
cessity or  fatality  been   given  to  arts  or  authorship, 
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we  should  have  foundered  long  ago,  or  joined  the 
wrecks  of  popular  governments  upon  the  shores  of 
History.  The  immensely  stimulated  passions  of  the 
country,  otherwise  driving  blindly  towards  their  ob- 
jects, have  required  a  guidance  which  nothing  short 
of  the  best  and  all  the  best  brain  in  the  nation  could 
afford.  It  takes  a  vast  deal  more  original  thought 
to  live  in  a  free,  a  growing,  and  a  new  country,  than 
in  an  old  and  finished  one.  Where  human  nature 
has  broken  loose  so  happily  yet  so  tumultuously  as 
in  America,  there  is  an  incessant  demand  for  the 
highest  practical  wisdom  and  the  most  energetic 
sense,  to  direct  the  flood  into  safe  channels,  or  to  pilot 
the  state  riding  on  its  raging  current.  We  may, 
therefore,  bless  the  Providence  which,  in  supplying 
from  abroad,  and  yet  from  no  foreign  source,  the 
necessities  of  an  educated  and  intellectual  race  with 
a  fresh  and  living  literature,  left  the  mind  of  this 
nation  open  to  another  kind  of  activity.  Our  wel- 
fare demanded  that  the  intellectual  genius  —  the 
whole  philosophic,  plastic,  and  poetic  power  of  the 
people  — ^  should  take  a  practical  direction  and  a  living 
form.  For  the  Being  who  guides  all  history  had  no 
ordinary  results  in  view  when  he  turned  this  conti- 
nent over  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  family,  and  commis- 
sioned a  few  generations  to  accomplish  here  a  work 
never  before  exacted  from  aught  less  than  the  toil  of 
ages.  Nations  have  hitherto  grown  great  and  rich, 
populous  and  free,  enlightened  and  magnificent,  by 
the  slow  accretions,  the  painful  conquests,  or  the 
severe  experiences  of  centuries.  During  a  period  of 
obscurity  their  roots  slowly  struck  into  a  native  soil, 
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while  no  weight  was  laid  upon  their  heads  which 
their  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  growth  had 
not  prepared  them  to  sustain.  But  nothing  parallel 
to  this  has  marked  our  career.  Less  than  a  century 
of  national  existence  has  imposed  all  the  obligations, 
and  developed  most  of  the  perils,  of  the  oldest  states. 
Without  tenacious  roots,  we  have  been  embarrassed 
with  a  prodigious  growth  of  fruit-bearing  branches. 
The  riches  of  an  old  country  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  young  people.  "Without  experience,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  be  wise ;  without  a  generous 
Past,  to  meet  an  exacting  Future.  The  current  in- 
telligence of  the  hour  has  been  forced  to  do  the  work 
of  hereditary  wisdom,  —  the  ballast  of  an  immense 
moral  gravity  to  supply  the  place  of  a  deep  tradition- 
al keel  in  the  ship  of  state,  —  while  right  principles 
and  good  sense  have  irreverently  discharged  for  us 
the  almost  sacred  function  which  use  and  wont  per- 
form for  other  nations.  When  the  future  of  a  people 
is  predetermined  by  its  past,  and  the  statesmanship 
of  a  nation  is  only  the  enthronement  and  execution 
of  its  venerable  traditions,  it  may  require  as  little 
wisdom  to  rule  it  as  the  Swedish  Chancellor  desired 
his  son  to  observe  in  the  governing  of  the  world  ;  but 
when  the  national  character  and  destiny  are  a  per- 
petual surprise  to  its  own  wisest  heads,  —  when  a 
people's  growth,  prosperity,  and  future  surpass  the 
calculations  of  its  most  sanguine  statesmen,  and  the 
fecundity  and  beneficence  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples prove  vastly  greater  than  the  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm of  their  inaugurators  predicted,  — how  much 
policy,  how  much  professional  ability,  how  much  pri- 
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vate  intelligence  will  not  be  required,  either  to  man- 
age or  to  endure  such  prosperity  1 

By  a  great  necessity,  therefore,  aided  by  as  great 
an  opportunity,  the  mind  of  this  nation  turned  from 
literature  —  without  resigning  its  advantages  —  to 
politics,  to  commerce,  to  material  industry. 

We  have,  probably,  already  reaped  the  chief  ad- 
vantages of  the  political  direction  originally  so  hap- 
pily given  to  the  American  intellect,  and  are  now 
feeling  the  dominion  of  a  different  power.  There 
are  not  wanting  numerous  indications  that  the  po- 
litical era  of  the  national  mind  has  passed  its  noon, 
while  commerce  is  the  rising  sun.  Trade  seizes  the 
mental  energies  which  Politics  has  released,  and  from 
this  moment  Literature  finds  her  competitor,  not  in 
the  forum,  but  the  market-place.  This  new  turn 
of  the  national  mind  is  peculiarly  offensive  to  all 
foreign  and  to  most  domestic  critics.  It  is  common 
enough  to  affirm  that  the  engrossment  of  our  hearts 
and  heads  by  material  interests  is  absolutely  fatal  to 
all  hopes  of  us  as  a  truly  cultivated  or  a  really  great 
people. 

It  is  time  this  monster  of  Materialism  —  this 
money-loving,  utilitarian,  muddy  monster,  which,  in 
the  estimation  of  our  literary  and  spiritual  guides  in 
both  hemispheres,  devours  the  mental  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  our  land  —  were  fairly  hunted  from  his  slime, 
and  brought  to  the  dissecting-table.  Let  an  honest 
autopsy  demonstrate  how  many  artists  and  authors 
have  fallen  a  prey  to  his  voracity,  —  how  much  love 
for  the  beautiful,  faith  in  the  good,  and  perception  of 
the  true,  how  much  sentiment  and  aspiration,  have 
perished  in  his  maw. 
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It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  an  unprecedented  pro- 
portion of  our  population  is  intensely  occupied  in  the 
pursuit  of  gain;  that  such  another  money-seeking 
and  money-making  people  never  lived  under  the  sun ; 
that  the  competitions  and  emulations  of  life  pro- 
voke and  necessitate  a  devotion  to  business  unparal- 
leled elsewhere.  Unquestionably,  at  this  moment, 
the  broadest  intelligence,  the  sharpest  wit,  the  strong- 
est passions  of  the  nation,  are  absorbed  in  the  culti- 
vation of  material  interests. 

But  what  then  'i  Are  we  to  look  at  this  fact  in  its 
nakedness,  or  as  clothed  with  the  circumstances  that 
belong  to  it  1  Is  not  the  industry  of  a  country  like 
ours  its  true  education  1  Our  industry  is  a  free  in- 
dustry, which  finds  its  springs,  not  in  mean  necessi- 
ties, but  in  great  and  noble  wants  and  grand  oppor- 
tunities. Labor  is  degrading  only  when  servile,  me- 
chanical, and  hopeless ;  not  when  voluntary,  skilled, 
and  rewarding.  Trade  debases  where  it  is  despised, 
as  any  other  honorable  and  useful  calling  must  de- 
mean when  looked  down  upon  by  intelligence  and 
worth.  But  other  lands  cannot  estimate  the  amount 
of  thought,  of  self-respect  and  moral  force,  that  ac- 
companies the  labor  and  trade  of  this  country.  All 
honest  men  are  laborers  here,  because  we  recognize 
no  class  above  or  below  the  dignity  of  labor,  and  few 
can  afford  to  despise  its  generous  and  stimulating  re- 
wards. Our  most  respected  and  influential  citizens 
have  sprung  from  stations  of  the  humblest  toil.  Our 
merchant  princes  were  bred  to  trades,  or  taken  from 
the  plough,  the  forecastle,  or  the  village  store.  Shop- 
keeping  may  be  a  petty  and  belittling  business  to 
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those  who  deal  unfh  fools  and  Wke  knaves  ;  but  shop- 
keeping,  with  self-respectful  men  behind  the  counter 
and  before  the  counter,  may  develop  as  honorable 
a  sagacity,  as  high  an  intelligence,  as  manly  a  growth 
of  sentiments  and  passions,  as  a  professional,  a  diplo- 
matic, or  a  land-holding  career.  White  tape  is  cut 
in  America  by  fingers  quite  worthy  to  cut  red  tape 
in  Europe,  and  pins  and  needles  have  sharpened  the 
wits  of  Yankees  who  dealt  in  them  to  no  unequal 
conflict  with  faculties  pointed  by  familiarity  with 
swords  and  bayonets.  If  American  intelligence  had 
done  nothing,  to  prove  its  worth,  but  put  to  flight  the 
unmanly  prejudices  which  brand  bodily  labor  and 
trade  with  disrespect,  its  claims  would  be  acknowl- 
edged by  future  civilization  with  the  most  cordial 
gratitude.  Despised  in  countries  where  erroneous 
systems  of  polity  encourage  or  profit  by  the  delusion, 
labor  is  honored  by  us  in  its  true  character,  as  the 
source  of  national  wealth  and  personal  independence. 
Furthermore,  we  begin  to  discard  the  division  of 
human  labor  into  physical  and  mental,  as  neither 
practical  nor  philosophical ;  for  some  mental  labor, 
so  called,  is  far  less  intelligent  than  some  bodily  la- 
bor, and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Fine  Arts  alone 
should  unite  muscles  and  mind  in  a  dignified  part- 
nership. It  is  an  obvious  prejudice  which  declares 
the  order  of  abilities  used  or  exercised  in  some  of 
the  professions  to  be  superior  to  that  employed  and 
trained  in  some  of  the  trades.  Let  the  lawyer,  phy- 
sician, clergyman,  try  his  hand  at  the  carpenter's,  the 
mason's,  or  the  painter's  tools,  and  he  may  discover 
that  a  degree  of  judgment,  patience,  skill,  and  wis- 
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dom  is  required  in  their  effective  management,  such 
as  would  not  be  considered  less  than  adequate  to  his 
own  calling.  In  point  of  fact,  if  the  industrial  and 
the  learned  classes  are  here  weighed  together,  it  is 
certain  that  in  practical  wisdom,  the  power  of  sub- 
duing circumstances,  the  judicious  conduct  of  life, 
the  trading  and  commercial  class  has  no  favors  to  ask 
from  the  professional.  If  we  have  an  aristocracy,  it 
is  that  of  commerce,  —  based,  not  on  accumulated 
wealth,  but  on  the  influence  which  belongs  to  men 
whom  success  in  a  long  career  of  business  has  stamped 
with  a  character  for  high  sagacity  and  worth.  The 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  acquired  in  a  sharp 
daily  competition  with  honorable  rivals,  in  an  exact- 
ing business ;  that  dignity  encouraged  by  a  familiarity 
with  great  transactions  and  large  risks ;  that  faculty 
of  seeing  and  treating  things  as  they  are,  which  the 
rapid  and  decisive  exercise  of  a  mercantile  judgment 
schools  and  perfects,  —  all  tend  to  confer  upon  the 
man  of  business  a  sterling  sense,  a  moral  equilibri- 
um, a  mingled  largeness  of  proportions  and  agility  of 
parts,  envied  by  the  mere  scholar,  and  for  the  first 
time  duly  estimated  in  our  own  country.  Nor  will 
it  be  forgotten  that  no  class  of  men  has  been  in  such 
direct  conflict  with  the  muscular  movements  of  our 
times,  as  the  commercial  class.  The  resources  of  the 
country  have  rolled  in  like  a  flood  upon  the  mer- 
chants of  our  cities,  animating  their  cupidity  indeed, 
but  tasking  their  powers  to  grapple  with  opportunities 
so  unlooked  for,  and  by  mere  stress  of  circumstances 
making  many  a  financier  and  statesman  out  of  the 
self-educated  tradesman  and  modest  retailer.     Zeno, 
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the  founder  of  the  Stoics,  commenced  his  career  as  a 
philosopher  in  an  effort  to  console  himself  for  the 
ruin  of  a  valuable  cargo  of  Phoenician  purple,  which 
he  had  completely  lost  by  shipwreck  on  the  coast  near 
the  Piraeus.  The  Athenian  merchant  only  antici- 
pated in  his  heroic  creed  the  mental  expansion,  manly 
spirit,  and  serene  composure,  which  the  large  enter- 
prises, bold  hazards,  and  tremendous  reverses  of  busi- 
ness life  inculcate  upon  the  American  merchant. 

This  is  not  a  day  when  courageous  minds,  believing 
in  a  good  Providence,  can  afford  unresistingly  to  yield 
to  the  moral  outcry  against  Materialism.  If  it  be  as 
bad  as  it  is  called,  all  is  lost  indeed,  for  it  describes 
and  concludes  our  life.  The  moral  and  political  des- 
tinies of  mankind  are  this  moment  balanced  on  mate- 
rial pivots.  Cotton,  opium,  gold-dust,  the  potato,  the 
tea-plant,  —  these  are  the  words  that  give  statesmen 
the  headache,  and  moralists  the  heart-burn.  Business 
—  a  term  which  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  day  confines 
to  a  commercial  use  —  Business  is  the  mastering  con- 
cern of  society.  The  counting-room  is  the  cabinet  of 
the  reigning  princes,  while  the  dome  of  the  Exchange 
is  the  great  dome  of  thought.  The  objects  of  human 
competition  are  changed  from  names  to  things ;  titles 
of  honor  give  way  before  titles  to  property,  specula- 
tions in  philosophy  to  speculations  in  land,  quotations 
from  the  poets  to  quotations  from  the  stocks  ;  while 
the  "  books  that  are  books  "  are  the  banker's  books. 
Political  Economy,  Chemistry,  Zoology,  Astronomy, 
all  sciences  connected  with  the  industry  of  society, 
crowd  their  elder  sisters.  Theology,  Metaphysics, 
Logic,  and  Poetry,  from  the  academic  walk,  with  the 
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smallest  ceremony.  The  mind  of  the  country  is  unde- 
niably in  its  eyes,  its  hands,  its  feet,  intent  on  seeing, 
doing,  going.  It  is  the  age  of  optic-glasses,  tools,  and 
steam.     Let  it  be  freely  acknowledged. 

But  are  we,  at  once  or  ever,  to  concede  that  it  is  a 
less  intellectual,  a  less  spiritual,  because  it  is  a  more 
material  age"?  An  era  that  makes  machines  think, 
count,  fly ;  that  twists,  carves,  transmutes  the  stub- 
bornest  matter  at  its  will,  —  converting  woods  to 
metals,  iron  to  marble,  gums  to  clothes,  vapors  to 
motive  powers,  —  until  our  senses  no  longer  tell  us 
what  we  see  or  handle,  or  by  what  force  we  move ;  — 
that  such  an  era,  and  on  this  very  account,  should  be 
called  unspiritual,  is  the  merest  abuse  of  language 
and  impotency  of  thought.  Other  things  being  equal, 
that  is  the  age  of  Matter  when  the  elements  refuse  to 
coalesce  with  the  mind  of  man,  or  take  on  the  shape 
and  bidding  of  his  will ;  —  that  the  age  of  spirit  when 
matter  everywhere  assumes  forms  in  which  the  inten- 
tion, ingenuity,  authority  of  mind  are  preeminent. 
When  the  mountain  forbids  man  a  passage  to  the  sea, 
unless  he  toilfully  beg  it  in  person  at  the  monarch's 
crown ;  when  the  air  refuses  to  carry  his  message 
except  he  freight  a  ship  with  his  errand ;  when  space 
exacts  a  conscious  and  painful  reckoning  of  every  foot 
it  yields  its  conqueror ;  when,  at  each  turn,  the  stolid 
earth  reminds  man  of  his  limitations  and  his  depend- 
ence, and  takes  its  toll  of  his  industry,  —  then  is  man 
truly  a  materialist,  in  a  deeper  than  any  philosojjhic 
application  of  the  word.  For  then  matter  occupies  and 
obstructs  his  thoughts,  hinders  his  motions,  and  shapes 
and  imprisons  his  pursuits  and  ways.     The  distinction 
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of  our  era  and  home  is  the  rebellion  of  the  essence 
against  the  substance,  the  spirit  against  the  body  of 
nature.  The  soul  has  turned  upon  her  clumsy  keeper, 
and  has  him  by  the  throat.  "  I  have  served  thee  long 
enough,  gross  flesh,"  quoth  man's  spirit ;  "  hence- 
forth I  will  be  jailer,  and  thou  prisoner  and  slave." 

We  may  amuse  ourselves  with  dreams  of  the  supe- 
rior spirituality  of  an  era  without  comfort,  the  heav- 
enly-mindedness  of  a  world  undisturbed  by  machinery. 
The  compulsory  asceticism  of  times  and  peoples  gone 
by  forms  a  pious  theme  for  the  pathos  of  cushioned 
humility  and  curtained  aspiration.  "  The  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor"  —  short,  indeed,  of  every 
thing,  and  simple  enough  not  to  know  it  —  may  have 
our  admiration  as  poets,  but  not  our  patronage  as 
Christians  and  philanthropists.  Well  does  Cowper 
say,  — 

"  The  poor,  inured  to  drudgery  and  distress, 
Act  without  aim,  think  little,  and  feel  less." 

The  soul  of  man  never  owns  its  bondage  to  dust  more 
obsequiously  than  when,  succumbing  to  the  mingled 
sloth  of  its  body  and  the  superstition  of  its  mind,  it 
adopts  "  Taste  not,  handle  not,"  into  its  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  outward  world.  The  savage  and  the  saint 
show  a  kindred  impotency  in  the  simplicity  of  the 
wants  and  usages  they  boast.  Too  lazy  or  too  igno- 
rant to  cope  with  Nature,  they  affect  to  be  her  children 
when  they  are  only  her  slaves,  and  call  their  servitude 
devotion,  and  their  destitution  self-denial.  Nature, 
if  she  has  a  conscious  soul,  is  well  pleased  with  this 
submission,  which  leaves  her  ancient  dominion  com- 
plete, and  permits  her  to  take  the  human  clay,  whose 
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erectness  seemed  to  threaten  rebellion  against  beast 
and  clod,  back  into  her  bosom,  undistinguished  from 
that  of  the  ox  that  has  grazed  her  fields,  or  the  bird 
that  has  sung  in  her  branches. 

But  just  here  the  foreign  critic  and  domestic  croaker 
find  it  prudent  to  change  their  ground.  It  is  not  so 
much  materialism,  as  the  peculiar  form  of  it,  —  a 
supreme  devotion  to  thrift,  —  which  darkens  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  prospects  of  America ! 

An  accursed  hunger  for  gold  is  ascribed  to  us  by 
foreign  observers  of  intelligence,  as  our  national  weak- 
ness and  sin,  and  our  own  religious  and  aesthetic 
guides  are  busily  echoing  the  charge,  with  about  as 
much  eff"ect  as  might  be  expected  from  an  attempt  to 
change  the  climate  of  July  by  an  anchorage  of  artifi- 
cial icebergs  along  our  coast. 

The  main  difference  between  an  American's  pursuit 
of  wealth  and  any  other  man's,  is,  that  his  zeal  is 
proportioned  to  his  better  opportunities.  Men  every- 
where seek  money  as  the  general  representative  of 
desirable  objects,  but  especially  as  the  equivalent  of 
independence,  with  an  appetite  precisely  measured  by 
their  hope  of  obtaining  it.  And  surely  that  state  of 
society  is  low  which  extinguishes  the  desire  for  wealth 
by  destroying  the  chances  of  getting  it,  or  which,  by 
monopolizing  the  opportunities  in  favor  of  a  few, 
damps  and  gradually  destroys  the  industry  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  many.  Money  is  a  great  ally  of  freedom 
in  our  country.  Its  general  diffusion,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  is  increased,  create  a  general  sense  of 
independence  and  self-respect  among  our  people,  ac- 
counting for  and  justifying  the   important  place  it 
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holds  in  the  national  affections.  And  is  there  any 
thing  unfavorable  to  the  higher  prospects  of  a  com- 
munity, in  the  general  desire  manifested  by  its  people, 
to  obtain  the  means  of  comfort,  elegance,  and  self- 
respect  ?  Or  are  those  instincts  of  our  nature  base 
and  deceptive  which  make  both  poverty  and  depend- 
ence odious  to  our  hearts?  Gloss  the  matter  as  we 
will,  wealth  is  power,  riches  independence ;  and  in  a 
land  where  power  and  independence  are  to  be  diffused, 
money  must  be  an  object  of  intense  general  desire 
and  eager  pursuit.  The  richest  nations  are  the  freest 
and  the  best  nations,  and  our  country  has  no  prospect 
more  encouraging  to  her  destinies  as  the  land  of 
liberty,  than  that  of  becoming  a  vastly  wealthy  people. 
The  intelligence  and  virtue  we  sometimes  hear  of  as 
belonging  to  districts  over  which  poverty  presides,  is 
a  mischievous  fable,  invented  by  well-meaning  and 
well-fed  Conservatism  to  soothe  hungry  and  impatient 
Want.  It  is  a  part  of  the  foolish  philosophy  in  which 
Alison  distinguishes  himself,  that  produces  tables  of 
statistics  proving  the  increase  of  crime  to  be  propor- 
tionate to  the  increase  of  education.  We  need  no 
facts  to  contradict  and  disperse  such  theories.  Human 
nature  is  their  indignant  confutation.  Poverty  is 
another  name  for  subjection  to  brute  necessities,  as 
ignorance  is  the  synonyme  of  sensuality  and  torpor. 
The  possession  of  something  beyond  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  life  opens  the  first  door  to  a  reflective  exist- 
ence. While  men  are  occupied  with  anxieties  for 
supporting  life,  they  are  as  much  serfs  of  the  soil  as 
though  bound  with  chains  to  the  spot  they  till. 
Were  our  people  a  hoarding  people,  did  they  not 
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spend  their  gains  in  the  indulgence  of  their  tastes  and 
the  realization  of  their  ideals,  there  might   be  just 
cause  to  quarrel  with  their  pursuit  of  money.     But 
for  what  purpose  can  riches  be  so  legitimately  sought, 
or  in  what  manner  so  nobly  expended,  as  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  man  from  the  thraldom  of  outward  circum- 
stances or  the  tyranny  of  inward  desires  ]     Despite 
our  puritan  philosophy,  an  inseparable  dignity  attaches 
to  abundance,  magnificence,  and  variety.     What  is  it 
in  the  name  and  style,  the  modes  and  appliances  of 
life,  distinguishing  the  fortunate  few  in  other  lands, 
that  sets  the  freeman's  heart   fluttering  with  an  envy 
hurtful  to  his  pride  1     He  must  quench  this  jealous 
desire,  this  unrepublican  admiration  for  foreign  ele- 
gance, or  lose  his  independence  ;  and  how  so  easily 
as  by  surpassing  if?      And  so  he  sets  to  work  to 
make  the  largest  fortune  he  may,  he  builds  the  best 
house  he  can,  he  spreads  the  most  bountiful  table  in 
his  power,   and  stops  his  expenditures  only  at  the 
verge  of  prudence,  or  the  more  fully  to  indulge  them 
at  some  future  moment. 

The  truth  is,  our  Yankee  democrat  is  disposed  to 
accept  his  title  of  sovereign  in  the  most  literal  sense. 
He  will  have  his  home  a  palace,  his  wife  a  queen,  his 
children  princes  of  the  blood.  No  wool  so  white,  no 
silk  so  soft,  no  dye  so  precious,  no  food  so  dainty,  that 
he  deems  it  too  costly  or  too  delicate  to  clothe  and 
satisfy  the  esteem  in  which  he  holds  himself  and 
what  belongs  to  him,  or  too  magnificent  to  adorn  the 
triumph  he  boasts  over  the  powers  of  Nature  and  of 
numbers.  Railing  against  foreign  equipage,  costume, 
and  luxury,  as  his  theoretical  principles  oblige  him  to 
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do,  evidently  in  the  use  of  all  these  things  he   has 
Falstaff's  respect  for  "  the  true  heir."      What   old- 
fashioned  lords  and  ladies,  princes  and  monarchs,  have 
made  the  symbol  of  their  transitory  ascendency,  he 
will  make  the  badge  of  his  permanent  sovereignty. 
Nor  does  this  tendency  to  luxury  dangerously  threaten 
a  substantial  simplicity  of  tastes  ;  for  the  only  suc- 
cessful method  yet  discovered  of  thoroughly  exorcising 
the  imagination  of  the  tyranny  of  magnificence,  is  to 
put  it  on.      None  feel  the  demeaning  influence   of 
luxury  so  much  as  those  who  vainly  sigh  for  it.     Its 
possessors  alone  are  beyond  its  power  to  cozen  and 
affront.     The  only  genuine  love  of  simplicity,  the 
nearest  approach  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  life 
of  nature,  is  to  be  found  among  princes.     To  see  the 
quietest  and  most  unpretending  manners,  the  purest 
and  simplest  tastes,  the  utmost  independence  of  per- 
sonal aid  and  service,  we  must  go  among  the  English 
nobility,  the  only  class  on  earth  that  has  realized  the 
advantages  of  boundless  wealth. 

And  what  is  the  practical  result  of  this  system  of 
universal  social  ambition,  this  ceaseless  effort  to  attain 
a  sovereign  superiority  over  demeaning  wants  and 
deficiencies  ?     First,  such  an  extraordinary  combina- 
tion of  material  comforts   and  splendors,  so  vast  an 
accumulation  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life, 
such  a  subjugated  and  subsidized  world,  as  history 
never  before  saw  in  the  hands  of  a  whole  people :  and, 
next,  a  prevailing  intellectuality  of  character,  nearly 
the  opposite  of  what  is  associated  with,  or  has  been 
predicted  from,  such  a  state  of  society.     Our  people 
are  characteristically,  we  maintain,  a  highly   ideal 
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race ;  living  an  unconscious  life  of  intense  thought ; 
experimenting  with  human  nature;  and  far  more 
engaged  with  the  processes  than  the  results  of  their 
activity.  Their  own  passions  and  inward  life  are 
infinitely  more  interesting  to  them  than  any  of  the 
external  possessions  or  material  comforts  they  ac- 
quire; with  them, 

"All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed." 

Do  we  talk  of  the  dreamy  German,  the  poetic  Italian, 
or  the  passionate  Spaniard  ?  Let  us  follow  those 
mystic,  fancy-led,  spiritualized  foreigners  to  their  daily 
meals.  Are  they  so  lost  in  thought,  so  steeped  in 
sentiment,  so  hot  with  mental  passion,  that  they  dis- 
dain the  flavor  of  the  pipe  they  whiff,  the  omelette 
they  taste,  or  the  flask  they  drain  ?  Does  abstraction 
close  their  mouths,  or  calculation  fix  their  eyes,  or 
fond  desire  conquer  their  fleshly  appetites'?  If  to 
dwell  in  the  future  be  the  distinction  of  thoughtful 
minds ;  if  to  bring  the  distant  near,  and  to  make  the 
unseen  visible,  be  evidence  of  a  powerful  imagination ; 
if  to  live  in  thoughts  and  fancies  constitute  a  poetic 
existence,  and  to  cherish  aims  and  hopes  rarely  di- 
vulged be  proof  of  a  deep,  interior  life,  —  then  will 
we  stake  the  true  American  against  the  world  for  a 
mystic  and  an  idealist ;  and  of  all  Americans,  we  will 
choose  out  the  American  merchant  to  represent  his 
race ! 

He  neither  eats,  drinks,  nor  sleeps  like  other  men. 
Possessing  all  that  can  gratify  or  tempt  the  senses, 
he  is  an  anchorite  in  his  appetites.  Surrounded  by 
social  welcomes  and  opportunities,   society   has  no 
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charms  for  his  burning  heart.  The  prime-minister 
of  England  does  not  bear  a  greater  weight  upon  his 
soul,  nor  one  to  which  an  unsensual  ambition,  a 
secret  passion  for  power,  a  proud  identification  of 
himself  with  the  destinies  of  his  country,  contributes 
a  larger  part.  Visit  his  place  of  business,  and  the 
garret  of  the  poet  or  the  artist's  attic  gives  not  more 
significant  proof  of  the  dependence  of  its  occupant  on 
invisible  and  not  on  carnal  weapons  for  his  victories ! 
Might  you  penetrate  that  inner  counting-room,  the 
merchant's  brain,  you  find  at  work  there  an  Imagina- 
tion, whose  familiar  sweep  circumnavigates  the  globe, 
penetrates  the  policies  of  distant  cabinets,  and  antici- 
pates the  prospects  of  remote  kingdoms ;  studies  the 
play  of  social  caprices,  and  calculates  the  orbit  of 
feminine  fancies  ;  predicts  the  yield  of  fields  he  nev- 
er saw,  and  the  fertility  of  seasons  yet  to  roll ; 
weighs  in  his  letter-scale  the  chances  of  peace  and 
war ;  with  a  prophetic  vision  beholds  and  secures,  in 
regions  now  waste  and  unvalued,  the  spots  that  popu- 
lation is  presently  to  seek  ;  picks  out  the  single  gifted 
projector,  the  solitary  sagacious  project,  among  the 
thousand  visionaries  and  the  ten  thousand  visions  that 
wear  an  equal  promise  in  ordinary  eyes,  and  doubles 
and  redoubles  his  fortune  on  a  capital  in  which  saga- 
city, forecast,  meditation,  and  faith  are  the  largest 
figures.  Think  you  this  man's  end  is  yellow  gold, 
houses  and  lands,  meats  and  drinks  ?  Ah,  no  !  He 
lives  half  a  poet's  life.  He  inhabits  an  inward  world 
of  garnished  fantasies.  He  works  with  spiritual  in- 
strum.ents.  His  passions  are  not  of  the  flesh,  but  of 
the  mind.  And  such  as  he  is,  he  is  a  type  of  the 
utilitarian,  material,  money-loving  Yankee. 
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But,  once  more,  the  American  mind  is  enslaved, 
according  to  the  charge  of  its  foreign  critics,  and  by 
its  own  penitent  confession,  to  the  dull  god,  Utility. 
"  Cui  bono  ? "  is  the  legend  it  bears.  Will  it  pay  1  is 
the  qiiestio  crucis,  which  all  proposals  must  encoun- 
ter and  survive  that  look  for  favor  with  our  coun- 
trymen. What  hope  for  Literature,  Art,  Religion,  in 
a  land  where  every  value  is  settled  by  the  interest-ta- 
ble, and  the  summum  honum  is  a  sum  in  arithmetic  1 

No  greater  evidence  of  human  progress  can  be  of- 
fered, than  the  change  of  feeling  in  respect  to  the 
mutual  relations  of  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Use.  Truth, 
in  past  ages,  though  deemed  a  very  precious  commod- 
ity, was  also  counted  a  very  dangerous  one,  which, 
like  gunpowder,  none  but  the  most  prudent  hands 
should  be  licensed  to  keep.  Virtue,  in  like  manner, 
was  reckoned  to  owe  its  very  existence  to  its  unprof- 
itableness, losing  its  beauty,  like  a  Chinese  lady's 
foot,  the  moment  it  turned  to  the  account  of  its  pos- 
sessor. Shakespeare's  courage  alone  could  have  ven- 
tured in  his  day  to  pronounce  Mercy  twice  blessed,  — 
for  in  blessing  him  who  gives,  it  destroys  its  own  dis- 
interestedness, and  turns  from  a  benefit  to  a  bargain. 
It  was  almost  enough  to  ruin  Franklin's  reputation 
for  moral  worth,  and  make  Integrity  itself  a  ques- 
tionable virtue,  when  Poor  Richard  pronounced 
"  Honesty  the  best  policy."  But  since  God  is  not 
backward  to  unite  Truth,  Beauty,  and  Utility  in  all 
his  works,  man  need  not  be  ashamed  to  study  the 
use  of  Beauty  and  the  beauty  of  Use,  or  afraid  to  test 
all  claims  and  all  comers  by  their  utility.  Shine  the 
planets  less  bright,  that  they  tell  their  orbits  by  the 
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same  arithmetic  that  marks  the  vulgarest  village 
score]  The  iron-sceptred  North,  upon  his  crystal 
throne,  crowned  with  auroral  lightnings,  keeps  his 
fond  constancy  to  the  magnet's  tiny  hand.  The  very 
clouds,  the  water-carriers  in  heaven's  parched  fields, 
may  not  put  on  their  evening  bravery,  and  flaunt 
their  ribboned  splendors,  till  they  have  yoked  the 
brimming  buckets  to  their  snowy  necks  for  instant 
service.  The  rose  has  not  been  discrowned  by  her 
mates,  because  Damascus  wins  its  bread  from  her 
perfume,  nor  the  diamond  lost  precedence  with  her 
jewelled  sisters,  because  she  helps  to  earn  the  gla- 
zier's living.  There  is  nothing  in  God's  world  made 
for  mere  beauty,  or  to  which  use  does  not  add  a  high- 
er charm.  The  dew  is  brighter  than  the  gem,  be- 
cause its  pearls  melt  into  food  for  man  and  beast ; 
and  the  verdure  of  the  fields  and  forests,  monotonous 
though  it  be,  pleases  the  resting  eye  more  than  the 
garden's  gayest  robe  or  the  rainbow's  scarf,  because 
it  is  Nature's  working  suit. 

Utility  is  a  vulgar  word,  only  when  used  in  a  vul- 
gar way.  Give  use  its  true  significance,  and  no  nobler 
test  of  value  can  be  applied.  The  solid  interests  of 
man  tell  in  all  tables,  moral  or  numerical.  Poised 
in  the  balances  of  gods  or  of  men,  staked  against 
matter  or  mind,  and  whether  prudence,  sentiment,  or 
passion  read  off  the  scale,  they  always  weigh  at  their 
worth.  Truth,  Liberty,  Learning,  Piety,  have  an 
immense  economic  value.  And  is  it  a  flaw  in  the 
title  of  Religion,  that  she  is  the  cheapest  police,  as 
well  as  the  most  priceless  possession  of  society  ?  Is 
the  public  school  a  fit  object  of  transcendental  suspi- 
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cion,  because,  while  it  husbands  the  intellect,  it  econ- 
omizes the  purse  of  the  state'?  Is  poetry  affronted 
when  the  politic  exchequer  pensions  genius  and  song 
for  the  patriotism  they  promote,  —  the  braver  sol- 
diers, the  bluffer  sailors,  their  inspiration  creates  1 

Has  not  Shakespeare  a  value  to  the  British  crown 
in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  of  which  he  is  not 
now  ashamed  in  his  starry  sphere  1  Are  not  the 
ashes  of  the  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's  worth  to  England, 
in  the  base  coin  of  commerce,  more  than  the  nation- 
al debt  to  its  owners "?  Faith  and  heroism,  literature 
and  art,  are  worth  money,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
peril  in  resting  their  support  on  their  practical  value. 
Doubtless  our  fair  daughters  will  continue  to  inquire 
of  their  teachers,  whether  the  mines  of  the  Indies 
can  purchase  a  sigh  of  penitence,  a  throb  of  sympathy, 
or  a  glance  of  love.  The  young  reviewers  will  still 
contemptuously  challenge  us  to  tell  them  the  value, 
in  dollars  and  cents,  of  the  delight  derived  from  read- 
ing the  picture  scene  in  Hamlet,  the  fourth  book 
of  Paradise  Lost,  or  Wordsworth's  Tintern  Abbey. 
Yet,  if  pressed  to  the  point,  we  would  engage  to  de- 
monstrate from  the  receipts  of  play-houses  and  poetic 
readings,  after  all  due  allowance  for  other  attrac- 
tions, how  much  in  silver  and  copper  a  couplet  of 
Shakespeare  had  been  worth,  basing  our  calculations 
on  the  market  price  of  pleasure. 

If  we  consider  how  beneficently  Utility  has  wrought 
with  us  thus  far,  for  the  highest  interests  of  htiman- 
ity,  we  shall  be  left  without  distrust  of  her  auspices 
for  the  future.  The  church  and  the  school  are  felt 
to  underlie  our  material  prosperity,  to  be  the  guar- 
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anties  of  our  freedom,  happiness,  and  wealth.  "VVe 
know  their  commercial  value  well  enough  to  invest  a 
larger  sum  in  their  support  than  any  nation  in  the 
world,  and  there  is  no  ground  for  doubt,  that,  form- 
ing a  higher  estimate  of  their  pecuniary  importance, 
we  have  also  a  purer,  more  adequate,  and  more  general 
sense  of  their  essential  and  permanent  worth,  as  the 
sources  of  intellectual  and  moral  life.  Education 
and  Religion  are  loved  in  America  with  enthusiasm, 
but  they  are  none  the  less  carefully  tested  by  the  na- 
tional guage  of  utility,  and  that  day  would  indeed  be 
a  fearful  one  in  which  any  American  community 
should  doubt  whether  the  school-house  and  the 
church  paid  their  own  way. 

If  Literature  and  Art  have  not  yet  found  a  place 
at  the  breast  of  our  national  nurse,  if  they  seem  to 
starve  in  a  country  where  Utility  alone  gives  bread, 
it  is  only  an  evidence  that  they  do  not  yet  vindicate 
their  claim  to  support.  Nothing  thrives  with  us 
which  is  not  directly  useful  to  us.  Not  having  hith- 
erto felt  the  want  of  the  higher  education,  it  has  not 
flourished.  Up  to  this  time,  a  general,  superficial, 
nimble  sort  of  preparation,  a  jack-at-all-trades  fur- 
nishing forth,  has  been  the  education  best  fitted  to 
an  American  career.  The  peculiarity  of  the  national 
education  is,  that  it  is  got  as  we  go  along,  and  this 
for  two  reasons :  first,  that  the  demand  and  the  op- 
portunity for  men  educated  ever  so  little  has  been  so 
great  and  constant,  as  to  force  them  prematurely  into 
the  ranks  of  active  life  ;  and  next,  that  energy,  versa- 
tility, and  practical  aptness  in  our  more  instructed 
men  have  been  far  more  needed  than  depth,  thor- 
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ougliness,  or  drill.  Our  national  circumstances  have 
wanted  more  of  the  man  and  less  of  the  scholar.  So 
much  training  as  it  requires  to  bring  the  mind  to 
some  general  conception  of  its  own  powers,  to  arouse 
ambition  and  inspire  confidence  for  the  work  of  self- 
discipline,  —  so  much  preparation  as  this,  and  noth- 
ing beyond,  would  our  clamorous  public  life  allow  to 
the  youth  of  promise  and  faculty.  The  moment  a 
mind  awoke  to  itself  and  the  wants  of  the  commu- 
nity, society  seized  on  it,  unfurnished  as  it  was,  and 
bade  it  educate  itself,  in  teaching,  judging,  or  ruling 
its  fellows.  Our  commanding  minds  have  grappled 
nakedly  with  the  world,  wrenching  their  culture  and 
accomplishments  from  dealings  with  the  practical 
questions  they  were  called  to  answer.  When  men 
study  for  information  which  they  need  at  once  to 
use ;  when  they  think  because  interests  of  impor- 
tance hang  trembling  in  the  scale  of  their  logic ; 
when  knowledge,  discrimination,  abstraction,  rhetoric, 
are  just  so  many  dollars  out  of  a  client's  pocket  into 
their  own  ;  —  then  they  are  not  likely  to  study  lan- 
guidly, to  think  loosely,  to  speak  hastily,  or  to  de- 
velop slowly.  The  best  kind  of  educational  impulse 
is  the  spur  of  responsibility, —  and  the  most  effec- 
tive responsibility  is  that  which  makes  itself  most  di- 
rectly felt  in  tangible  consequences. 

The  kind  of  men  we  have  wanted  have  been  those 
started  in  the  college,  but  early  transplanted  and 
grown  in  the  state.  Our  education  of  circumstances, 
though  neither  thorough,  delicate,  nor  special,  has 
been  comprehensive,  strong,  and  noble,  developing 
original  powers  in  place  of  communicating  foreign 
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ideas,  and  furnishing  muscular,  shaping,  and  nation- 
al men,  rather  than  scholars,  philosophers,  or  au- 
thors. No  small  amount  of  self-culture  in  classical 
literature  and  science  has  gone  on  among  our  states- 
men and  professional  men,  in  the  lack  of  early  oppor- 
tunities, or  the  general  want  of  educational  means. 
Difficulty  is  another  form  of  facility  to  aspiring  and 
heroic  intellects,  and  we  have  had  some  noble  illus- 
trations of  accomplished  scholarship  in  persons  of 
little  early  training  and  the  most  busy  public  lives. 

The  prospects  of  a  higher  education  amongst  us  will 
brighten  with  the  need  of  it.     When  success  in  life, 
whether  in  a  professional  or  mercantile  career,  shall 
require  the  thoroughness  and  extent  of  preparation 
demanded  in  foreign  countries,  the  practical  genius  of 
the  American  mind  will  doubtless  supply  it.     Already 
the  standard  of  scholarship  is  raised  in  our  colleges  by 
the  growing;  claims  of  a  more  refined  and  deliberate 
civilization.    Just  at  present,  Physics  has  greatly  the 
advantage  of  the  Humanities,  because  of  the  pressing 
demands  of  industry  upon  the  exact  sciences.    But  the 
time  must  soon  come,  when  the  business  of  the  country 
will  necessitate  sound  learning ;  when  so  much  com- 
petition will  exist  in  the  paths  of  commerce,  that  the 
larger,  wider,  more  cultivated  man  will  be  seen  to 
possess  advantages  which  his  rival  cannot  dispense 
with.     Even  now  it  is  instructive  to  think  how  many 
questions  of  geography  and  hydrography,  of  climate 
and  race,  of  philosophy  and  history,  enter  into  the 
proper    and    successful   conduct  of  commercial  life. 
The  number  of  young  men  seeking  a  preparation  for 
the  counting-room  in  the  college  has  of  late  years 
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rapidly  increased,  and  the  fact  indicates  the  direction 
which  the  necessities  of  commerce  are  likely  to  com- 
municate to  education. 

Under  our  circumstances,  nothing  can  create  a  high 
scholarship  in  our  professional  men  but  a  sense  of  its 
needfulness.     If  Latin  and  Greek  do  not  make  them- 
selves missed  in  a  clergyman,  physician,  or  lawyer, 
they  will  not  continue  to  be  studied.     And  that  they 
have  not  been  either  indispensable  or  ministerial  to 
professional  success,  is  evidenced  by  the  neglect  they 
have   latterly   encountered.      This,  however,   is   not 
likely  to  continue.     The  same  utility  which  has  tem- 
porarily discouraged,  will  ultimately  revive  classical 
studies.     The  dead  languages  are  to  the  philosophical 
explorer  of  human  history,  what  the  fossils  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  to  the  paleontologist,  the  means  of 
recovering  facts  otherwise  for  ever  lost,  and  reaching 
conclusions  in  no  other  manner  attainable.     The  roots 
of  our  religion,  law,  philosophy,  and  literature  are 
deep  in  the  classic  soil.     Having  exhausted  what  may 
be  known  of  them  from  their  actual  state,  a  profounder 
acquaintance  is  to  be  made  only  by  the  exploration  of 
their  sources  ;  and  the  very  enterprise  which  impels 
us,  when  Nature's  wood-pile  gives  out,  to  search  her 
deep  coal-cellar,  —  or  when  our  currency  runs  low, 
to  pass  the  diluvium  of  mountain  ranges  through  the 
miner's  sieve  in  pursuit  of  gold,  —  will  require  us  fully 
to  unbind  the  tongues  the  older  civilizations  spoke, 
to  ol5tain  their  testimony  upon  questions  the  unset- 
tled condition  of  which  blocks  the  progress  of  Hu- 
manity. 

The  shallow  wisdom  which  defends  classical  learn- 
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ing  on  the  score  of  mere  elegance,  or  the  usage  of  the 
educated  guild,  deserves  the  rebuke  it  practically 
suffers  among  us.  Its  fortress  is  its  utility,  —  as  the 
key  to  a  Past  which  it  will  become  more  desirable 
and  necessary  to  open  and  explore,  the  more  inviting 
becomes  the  Future.  Were  the  Past  done  with,  our 
office  would  be  plain, —  to  bury  it,  and  seal  the  stone 
upon  its  decay.  But  the  Past  is  not  done  with,  —  has 
not  done  with  us,  nor  we  with  it.  The  Present  is  the 
mere  pivot  of  a  life  that  "looks  before  and  after"; 
the  Past  and  the  Future  are  the  solid  hemispheres 
round  that  imaginary  pole.  The  ages  we  miscall  gone, 
were  but  the  first  acts  in  a  drama  still  performing,  — 
acts  throwing  light  on  present  and  opening  scenes,  and 
receiving  illumination  from  each  new  development  of 
the  plot.  If  the  race  be  a  unit,  and  History  the  biog- 
raphy of  that  majestic  individual  known  as  Humanity, 
then  is  the  Past  not  dead,  nor  destined  to  die;  nay, 
it  is  not  past,  for  it  works  fresh  deeds,  animates  new 
enterprises,  and  consummates  long-cherished  purposes 
with  every  rolling  year.  The  well  of  Samaria  had 
been  Jacob's  well,  and  we  still  draw  from  it.  Great 
men  do  not  go  out  of  fashion,  nor  great  eras  lose  their 
interest  and  importance.  Neither  forge tfulness  nor 
repetition  belongs  to  the  true  progress  of  humanity. 
Learning  has  its  title  clear.  The  springs  of  our  life 
are  behind  us,  and  the  race  cannot  allow  the  waters 
to  be  cut  off,  nor  their  sources  to  remain  unvisited. 
The  languages  of  Aristotle  and  Tully  are  secure 
against  the  permanent  neglect,  nay,  certain  of  the 
increased  attention,  of  a  people  to  whom  the  Past  has 
bequeathed  more  blessings  and  fewer  misfortunes  than 
any  in  the  calendar  of  nations. 
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There  is  one  expectation  from  the  not  distant  future, 
overwhelming  in  its  probable  influence  on  American 
civilization,  —  an  expectation  in  prospect  of  which 
all  suggestions  of  what  we  should  do  to  heighten  the 
motives  or  perfect  the  means  of  our  national  culture 
seem  as  impertinent  as  the  brandishing  of  a  watering- 
pot  in  the  face  of  a  deluge.  And  that  is,  the  reason- 
able probability  that  these  United  States  will  contain,  a 
century  hence,  a  population  of  four  hundred  millions  ! 
In  a  free  country,  with  a  new  soil  and  a  representative 
government,  population  is  another  name  for  industry, 
enterprise,  wealth,  luxury,  intelligence.  Contem- 
plating this  tremendous  growth  of  people,  —  the  vast 
accession  of  efficient  mind,  the  boundless  accumula- 
tion of  riches,  the  skilled  and  thorough  tillage,  the 
minute  division  of  labor,  the  intense  competition  of 
professional  abilities,  the  heightened  difficulties  of 
personal  distinction,  that  must  inevitably  accompany 
it,  —  it  seems  that  providential  causes  must  soon  force 
upon  America  a  kind  of  culture  based  upon  solid 
necessity,  which  shall  exceed  in  thoroughness  and 
delicacy,  in  elegance  and  comprehensiveness,  what  the 
highest  civilizations  have  hitherto  known.  Of  course, 
the  standard  of  education  will  advance  with  strides 
parallel  to  the  demand  for  highly  disciplined  and 
furnished  faculties,  united  to  the  best  energies  and 
amplest  original  powers ;  that  is,  in  exact  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  population,  which  is  doubling 
every  twenty  years.  It  is  impossible  to  feel  much 
anxiety  about  the  higher  education  of  the  country, 
under  auspices  so  compulsory  and  propitious  as  these. 

It  is  not,  however,  without  regret  that  we  contem- 
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plate  the  shortness  of  the  period  that  seems  allotted 
to  the  exuberant  childhood,  the  unfettered  youth,  of 
the  American  mind.  We  dread  the  too  early  closing 
of  the  sutures  in  our  national  cranium.  This  impend- 
ing increase  of  population  alarms  us  more  on  account 
of  the  early  maturity  with  which  it  threatens  our 
civilization,  the  refinement  it  must  lend  our  scholar- 
ship, the  more  complicate  and  enriched  existence  it 
will  bring  with  it,  —  harbingers  of  decay,  —  than  for 
the  alleged  tendency  it  has  to  produce  anarchy  through 
a  conflict  of  unassimilated,  untaught,  and  unreligion- 
ized  races.  These  evils,  frankly,  we  do  not  expect. 
Neither  our  religious  nor  our  educational  apparatus 
lacks  efficiency,  while  our  political  system  works  with 
an  increasing  felicity,  the  wider  it  expands. 

The  next  generation  will  have  possession  of  the 
field  of  American  life  at  the  time  when  original  power, 
native  passion,  and  fresh  opportunity  are  best  balanced 
with  acquired  learning,  the  discipline  of  letters,  and 
the  culture  of  art,  —  will  live  before  the  primitive 
fires  of  our  national  genius  are  gone  out,  and  after 
the  full  influences  of  the  world's  general  culture  have 
come  in.  There  is  a  culmination  in  every  nation's 
glory.  To  ours,  we  must  predict  —  not  without  a 
patriotic  pang,  lost  as  soon  as  felt  in  a  philanthropic 
ecstasy  —  an  early  meridian.  A  short  future  may 
complete  our  national  history;  not  by  destroying 
our  institutions,  or  hindering  our  prosperity,  but  by 
developing  to  the  utmost  what  is  characteristic  and 
peculiar  in  the  American  mind  and  position,  and 
merging  us  in  the  general  civilization  of  Christendom. 

It  is  a  pregnant  thought,  that  we  ourselves  are  liv- 
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ing,  that  our  children  for  a  generation  or  two  will 
live,  in  the  grand  era  of  American  life,  —  when  the 
heart  beats  too  strongly  for  the  bosom  that  holds  it, 
the  mind  works  too  ceaselessly  for  the  softening  brain, 
and  the  passions  are  too  powerful  for  the  muscles  and 
nerves.  It  is  a  day  of  miracles  of  invention  and  enter- 
prise, of  wondrous  originality  in  practical  thought. 
We  do  not  fully  realize  the  intensity  and  majesty  of 
our  life,  the  muscularity  of  our  movements,  the  ab- 
sorption and  spirituality  of  our  national  existence. 
We  expect  this  more  than  golden,  Augustan,  or  Eliza- 
bethan age  to  continue.  We  fancy  ourselves  on  the 
brink  of  an  ocean  of  discovery,  at  the  first  stage  of  an 
endless  journey  of  progress.  Alas !  this  immense 
energy  must  faint  under  its  crushing  burdens,  this 
prodigality  of  political  invention  spend  its  vitality. 
He  who  expects  an  indefinite  nineteenth  century,  — 
that  century  of  which  America  has  been  the  informing 
and  characterizing  soul,  —  an  endless  chain  of  dis- 
coveries and  enterprises  such  as  have  illustrated  our 
nation  and  era,  —  possesses  an  organ  of  hope  which 
history  and  philosophy  must  pronounce  diseased. 

Where  then  are  the  hopes  of  a  national  Literature 
and  a  national  Art  %  Shall  we  be  so  bold  as  to  an- 
swer. Nowhere ;  that  we  see  none  and  wish  to  see 
none?  Have  we  not  done  better  than  produce  a 
native  literature  or  school  of  art  I  Are  we  not  doing 
better  %  The  intellect,  the  conscience,  the  taste  of  the 
nation  are  wholesomely  consumed  in  its  ordinary  life, 
—  in  its  statesmanship,  its  pulpit  and  press,  its  indus- 
try and  domestic  economy.  Men  that  would  have 
been  poets  elsewhere  are  inventors  here.     The  philos- 
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opher  of  the  library  has  been  the  sage  of  the  senate. 
Our  great  author  is  the  daily  editor,  who  addresses  a 
half-million  readers  with  his  midnight  meditations ; 
our  prolific  writer,  the  sermonizer,  with  his  unexam- 
pled industry  of  pen  ;  our  literary  men,  the  teachers 
and  superintendents  of  schools,  the  spelling-book  and 
arithmetic  makers ;  our  great  library,  the  newspaper, 
better  worth  study  in  these  days  than  all  histories, 
languages,  and  philosophies. 

We  are  working  in  America  at  a  very  different  prob- 
lem from  that  of  a  national  literature,  art,  or  even 
character ;  a  problem  higher  and  deeper  than  any 
nationality ;  the  question  of  human  equality,  liberty, 
and  brotherhood.  Ours  is  a  representative  people; 
its  interests  are  not  its  own,  but  those  of  the  race. 
We  are  proving  for  the  world  man's  title  to  freedom, 
the  highest  of  all  human  pretensions,  since  freedom 
is  the  tribute  of  respect  humanity  concedes  to  itself; 
—  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  human  dignity,  — 
the  first  and  last  condition  of  equality  and  fraternity. 

The  fetters  of  that  great  madhouse  kept  by  kings 
and  priests  in  the  Old  World  never  reached  the  New, 
and  the  unmanacled  patients  found  liberty  their  cure. 

The  absence  of  artificial  restraints  is  the  distinction 
of  our  national  life.  The  government  of  the  country 
is  chiefly  valuable  and  valued  for  what  it  does  not  do. 
A  masterly  inactivity  is  its  vital  policy.  Our  noblest 
statesmen  are  celebrated  rather  for  what  they  have 
prevented,  than  for  what  they  have  done.  "  Let  us 
alone,"  is  the  cry  of  our  merchants,  our  farmers,  and 
capitalists :  "i\.s  little  interference  as  possible  with 
the  natural  relations  of  man  with  his  fellows,  —  that 
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government  is  best  which  governs  least,  — ■  that  trade 
is  healthiest  which  finds  its  own  market,  —  those  cus- 
toms and  usages  most  useful  and  benignant  which 
grow  out  of  man's  native  sociableness,  with  as  little 
alloy  of  convention  or  fashion  as  may  be,  —  that  re- 
ligion purest  and  most  efficacious  which  relies  on 
voluntary  support,  —  that  education  widest  and  sound- 
est which  the  people  maintain  from  their  own  sense 
of  its  importance." 

Such  principles  would  be  monstrous  and  fatal,  were 
not  God  the  real  Father  of  men,  and  Humanity  the 
true  Image  of  God ;  were  not  every  approach  to  the 
ideal  an  approximation  to  the  truth,  and  confidence 
in  noble  theory  always  a  safe  correction  of  imperfect 
and  dangerous  practice.  We  have  run  all  risks  in 
our  institutions  to  find  and  make  them  the  safest  in 
history.  We  have  confronted  experience  with  faith, 
and  achieved  impossibilities  by  denying  them.  Faith 
in  God,  faith  in  man,  —  deeply  understood,  the  same 
thing,  —  have  been  our  morning  and  our  evening  star. 
Our  success,  therefore,  has  not  been  the  triumph  of 
our  country,  but  the  victory  of  our  race,  and  "  to  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils." 

What  is  more  obvious  than  the  incompatibility  of 
our  providential  position  and  our  principles  with  a 
concerted  and  cherished  nationality  1  There  would 
be  something  frightful  in  the  growing  power  of  this 
people,  were  it  only  a  nation's  sinews  that  are  thus 
thickening.  Its  wealth  and  commerce  would  over- 
awe the  independence  of  all  civilized  states.  But  the 
stronger  we  grow  as  a  people  upon  the  principles  that 
now  work  within  us,  the  weaker  shall  we  grow  in  our 
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national  pretensions.  A  nation  is  wont  to  be  strong 
only  in  its  prejudices,  its  selfish  and  peculiar  instincts, 
its  separateness  from  other  states,  its  jealousies,  and 
its  governmental  discipline  and  drill.  Intense  nation- 
ality makes  Russia  the  terror  of  the  world ;  the  ab- 
sence of  it  renders  America  the  consolation  of  the 
race.  It  is  the  genius  of  our  institutions,  because  it 
is  the  glory  of  humanity,  to  diffuse  instead  of  concen- 
trating power,  to  put  the  centre  of  the  state  in  every 
man's  will,  to  store  the  'vdtality  of  the  people  in 
private  homes  and  personal  character,  not  in  arsenals 
and  dockyards,  in  constables  and  congresses. 

Nationality  has  done  its  best  work  for  society.  Its 
day  is  waning.  An  inferior  and  temporary  instrument 
of  providence,  patriotism  is  giving  way  to  philanthro- 
phy,  nations  to  man.  Our  own  country  received  a 
blow  fatal  to  a  vulgar  nationality,  but  arousing  to  the 
hopes  of  the  race,  in  being  denied  a  language  of  its 
own ;  another,  equally  decisive,  in  the  inheritance  of 
a  continent  for  its  home ;  a  third,  in  its  providential 
dependence  on  commerce  for  its  life  ;  a  fourth,  in  the 
adoption  of  a  republican  form  of  government;  and 
the  couj)  de  grace^  in  its  rejection  of  a  state  religion. 
What  makes  it  the  goal  of  exiles  from  all  lands,  for- 
bids it  to  be  a  competitor  in  the  race  of  nations.  It  is 
doing  better  than  that ;  it  is  representing  man's  essen- 
tial independence  of  every  thing  but  justice,  in  what- 
ever pertains  to  his  highest  welfare ;  showing  that 
mutual  confidence,  unembarrassed  opportunities,  that 
happiness,  in  short,  is  Law,  Order,  Liberty.  Give  men 
their  rights  and  they  will  have  no  motive  to  fight  for 
them.     Establish  equality  among  a  people,  and  you 
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may  reduce  its  government  to  a  commercial  agency. 
Bind  men  together  by  mutual  interest  and  affection, 
and  all  other  ties  may  go  loose.  Fall  back  on  Hu- 
manity. Trust  it,  use  it,  give  it  play,  rely  on  it  for 
right,  order,  freedom,  and  it  will  take  up  the  work  of 
governments,  and  do  it  with  ten  times  more  than  their 
efficiency  and  at  ten  times  less  than  their  cost. 

If  our  Christian  hopes  do  not  deceive  us,  America 
cannot  be  a  power  in  the  earth,  in  any  political  sense. 
Her  history  is  the  beginning  of  an  era,  "  when  princi- 
palities and  powers  shall  fail "  before  the  reign  of  a 
higher  law,  the  law  of  Christian  brotherhood.  In  this 
nineteenth  century  of  Christ,  patriotism  is  a  feeble 
sentiment  compared  with  philanthropy,  and  race  and 
country  narrow  words,  if  they  mean  less  than  the 
"  one  blood  "  and  the  planetary  domain.  The  man- 
moving  and  message-carrying  powers  of  modern  com- 
merce are  simplifying  political  geography,  inclosing 
in  the  ether's  circular  fence  the  otherwise  unbounded 
population  of  the  globe.  The  dream  of  a  universal 
language  will  be  realized  in  an  unexpected  way,  when 
the  English  tongue  fulfils  its  manifest  and  marvellous 
destiny.  "We  have  sometimes  indulged  the  selfish 
longing  to  shut  ourselves  up  in  our  own  continent, 
produce  every  thing  necessary  to  our  perfection  from 
our  own  soil  and  brain,  and  let  the  Old  World  take 
care  of  itself.  But,  happily,  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  not 
wide  enough  to  part  the  great  ventricles  of  the  human 
heart ;  to  split  the  fortunes  of  the  race  in  twain,  and 
set  Humanity  up  on  half  her  estate.  The  round  earth 
is  the  symbol  of  a  united  race.  Neither  hemisphere 
can  truly  say  to  the  other,  "  I  have  no  need  of  thee." 
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The  Old  World  needs  the  New,  the  New  the  Old, 
until  both  shall  become  one,  and  new  and  old  at  once, 
in  the  riches  of  experience  and  the  energies  of  youth, 
in  the  accumulations  of  the  past  and  the  promises  of 
coming  ages.  How  foolish  the  jealousy,  not  infre- 
quently expressed,  of  our  present  dependence  on  for- 
eign Literature  and  foreign  Art !  Do  we  not  furnish 
Europe  ideas  in  exchange  for  books,  as  we  give  our 
cotton  for  her  cloth  1  Is  not  the  Old  World  fed, 
clothed,  warmed,  instructed,  convulsed,  by  the  life  of 
the  Newl  Have  we  not  an  honest  claim  on  her 
manufactures,  whether  of  the  forge  or  the  brain,  when 
we  pay  her  so  liberally  in  the  raw  material  of  industry 
and  thought  1  But  above  all,  what  is  foreign  litera- 
ture ?ind  forei(jn  art  to  a  people  that  merges  Nation- 
ality in  Humanity  1  The  intellect  knows  no  nation, 
the  heart  knows  no  foreigner.  Shakespeare  is  not  an 
Englishman,  Fenelon  a  Frenchman,  Raphael  an  Ital- 
ian, Socrates  a  Greek!  These  are  men,  brothers. 
Their  thoughts  are  not  dependent  on  the  tongue  that 
clothes  them.  In  another  sense  than  Enoch,  but  for 
the  same  reason,  that  they  "  walked  with  God,"  they 
are  substantially  translated.  And  why  be  solicitous 
to  transfer  the  works  of  Art  that  adorn  other  lands  to 
our  own  immediate  shores '?  We  are  not  anxious  to 
set  Switzerland,  the  cool  and  beautiful  summer-house 
of  the  w^orld,  down  at  the  foot  of  our  own  garden. 
Why  move  our  picture-gallery  from  Florence,  or  our 
sculptures  from  Rome  ]  These  are  the  spots  where 
Humanity,  with  her  infallible  instinct  for  situation, 
placed  those  apartments  of  man's  palace,  and  the  ap- 
proach to  them  is  not  so  remote  and  inconvenient. 
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even  now,  that  any  tasteful  visitor  regrets  their  im- 
movableness. 

What  History  asks  from  us  is  not  Literature  and 
Art.    The  world  is  full  of  what  can  never  grow  old  in 
either.     American  literature,  American  art !     Heaven 
save  us  from  them !     Let  us  freely  use,  what  is  so 
much  better  than  any  thing  one  nation  can  make,  the 
Literature  and  Art  of  the  whole  past  and  the  whole 
world.     History  implores  us,  first  of  all,  to  be  true 
to  humanity.     She  begs  to  see  the  education,  the  taste, 
the  sensibility,  of  this  great  people  turned  to  the  seri- 
ous, vital,  universal  interest  of  thoroughly  vindicating 
Ma7i  from  the  scorn  of  men  ;  of  establishing  man  on 
his  throne  as  man,  —  free  because  man,  happy  because 
man,  respected  because  man,  noble  and  reUgious  be- 
cause  man !     Literature  and  Art  will  take  care  of 
themselves;  high  education  and  sound  scholarship 
will  come  in  their  own  time,  and  so,  thank  God,  will 
every  thing  humanity  needs.     But  for  ourselves  and 
the  immediate  generation,  there  is  no  work  so  worthy 
as  confirming  the  faith  of  our  people  in  their  own 
principles  ;    encouraging  devotion  to  Liberty  as  the 
supreme  interest  of  Man,  —  of  man  sacred  in  his  own 
eyes,  with  duties,  rights,  aims,  that  are  bounded  neither 
by  color,  nationality,  nor  law.    The  love  of  the  race ; 
the  liberation  of  humanity  from  complexional,  ma- 
terial, political,  and  moral  disfranchisements  ;     the 
elevation  of  the  individual  and  of  every  individual; 
the  prostration  of  all  partition-walls  that  separate  our 
kind;    the  tumbling  of  the  artificial  pedestals  that 
elevate  the  few  into  the  unnatural  pits  that  bury  the 
rest ;    the  afiiliation  of  the  foreigner,  and  the  eman- 
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cipation  of  the  slave ;  the  subjugation  of  rebellious 
matter  and  reluctant  wealth  to  the  wants  and  desires 
of  man ;  the  establishment  of  beautiful  and  inde- 
pendent homes,  of  high  and  free  and  noble  lives ;  — 
this  is  American  scholarship,  this  American  art.  A 
country  that  sacrifices  even  its  nationality,  that  proud- 
est of  all  prejudices,  to  its  humanity,  will  be  the  first 
to  pay  that  tribute  to  man,  which  Christ  waits  to 
welcome  as  the  final  triumph  of  his  kingdom.  And, 
finally,  here  in  America,  where  for  the  first  time 
universal  comfort  and  general  abundance  reign,  the 
race  looks  to  us  to  pronounce  the  banns  between  the 
spiritual  and  the  material  interests  and  pursuits  of 
man ;  his  worldly  well-being,  and  heavenly  pros- 
perity ;  —  a  union  that  shall  not  be  a  miserable  com- 
promise of  which  both  shall  be  ashamed  and  which 
neither  shall  keep,  but  an  honorable,  hearty,  and 
intelligent  alliance,  on  the  highest  grounds.  Chris- 
tianity longs  to  show  that  she  can  rear  her  virtues  on 
the  sunny  slopes  of  prosperity,  as  well  as  on  the  bleak 
hill-sides  of  adversity.  Man  is  some  day  to  be  happy 
and  pious,  and  not  only  wretched  and  pious ;  this 
world,  sooner  or  later,  shall  become  the  anteroom  to 
the  next,  bright  with  its  light  and  warm  with  its 
fires,  not  a  prison  opening  into  a  palace  by  a  gloomy 
trap-door.     And  to  realize  this  hope,  we  exist. 

Wealth  and  luxury  have  been  synonymous,  in  the 
past,  with  selfishness,  indolence,  and  undevoutness  of 
life ;  the  most  seductive  agents  of  that  betraying 
world  against  which  Religion  has  arrayed  herself. 
Still,  the  champions  of  the  cross,  alarmed  at  the  con- 
cessions and  compliances  which  the  age  forces  from 
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them,  take  up  from  time  to  time,  with  spasmodic  vigor, 
the  old  flail  of  denunciation  for  the  pomps  and  vani- 
ties of  the  world.  Then  the  Gospel  is  made  to  curse 
what  in  other  moods  she  acknowledges  as  her  own 
off'spring.  Commerce  the  child  of  Peace,  of  Peace  the 
daughter  of  Faith,  is  charged  with  betraying  by  her 
gifts  the  very  Gospel  which  gave  her  birth.  Inele- 
gance, hardship,  contempt  of  riches,  are  upheld  as  the 
proper  sources  and  exemplifications  of  the  Christian 
character.  Meanwhile,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
Christians  go  on  supplying  by  their  virtues  —  their 
public  spirit,  their  philanthropic  suggestions,  industry, 
and  sagacity  —  the  ways  and  means  of  enriching  and 
decorating  the  world,  of  abolishing  suffering,  poverty, 
and  want,  the  alleged  and  only  source  of  their  own 
virtues.  The  Quaker,  with  his  ascetic  life  and  ashen 
philosophy,  makes  the  most  prosperous  merchant,  and 
accumulates  the  materials  for  rendering  the  world  he 
tried  to  despise  only  more  beautiful  and  fascinating. 
Religion,  in  churches  built  by  affluence,  denounces 
the  riches  that  erected  her  own  pulpit !  She  begs 
the  means  of  relieving  suffering,  in  one  breath,  from 
those  she  upbraids  with  the  next,  for  obtaining  the 
means  of  satisfying  her  own  demands.  She  pictures 
the  sorrows  of  the  poor  with  a  pencil  that  weeps,  and 
then  reproves  the  ambition  which  keeps  her  hearers 
from  joining  their  miserable  ranks.  Meanwhile,  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  world,  though  insufficient 
of  themselves  to  preserve  nations  from  ruin,  have  kept 
exact  pace  with  the  world's  progress  in  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  piety,  so  that  the  spread  of  Christianity 
may  be  measured  by  the  spread  of  comfort.  Is  this 
contradiction  always  to  be  repeated  1 
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Is  there  not  an  utterly  inadmissible  principle  care- 
lessly assumed,  which  explains  the  confusion  of 
thought  in  regard  to  the  connection  between  human 
character  and  human  circumstances  *?  The  ideal  char- 
acter of  Humanity  —  happily  now  fixed  for  us  in  re- 
vealed religion  —  is  always  in  peril,  is  opposed  by  all 
circumstances,  is  never  the  natural  product  of  any 
conditions.  Poverty  starves  it,  competency  vulgarizes, 
wealth  pampers  it,  and  all  hinder  it.  Man  every- 
where tends  to  be  the  slave  of  his  circumstances,  be 
he  rich  or  poor,  abject  or  refined.  The  world  is  in 
league  with  the  superficial  passions  of  men,  and,  seiz- 
ing the  poor  by  one  set,  the  rich  by  another,  drags 
them  both  down  from  spirituality  and  heroism.  There 
is  no  conceivable  form  of  outward  circumstances  that 
would  make  men  elevated  beings,  so  strong  is  their 
proclivity  to  prostrate  themselves  before  what  is  po- 
tentially weaker  than  they  are.  Man  tends  to  merge 
himself  in  his  condition,  to  lose  his  soul,  to  become  a 
part  of  the  world  he  lives  in.  He  does  this  alike 
under  coarse  and  under  refined  circumstances,  in  pov- 
erty as  in  wealth,  when  cultivated  and  when  ignorant, 
to  the  sound  of  the  whip  that.goads  him  to  labor,  to 
the  sound  of  the  viol  that  lures  him  to  sport.  The  fine 
arts,  in  themselves,  are  as  heathen  as  the  black  arts, 
and  music  and  sculpture,  poetry  and  painting,  archi- 
tecture and  history,  may  mark  the  passage-ways  to 
hell,  as  surely  as  discord  and  filth,  ignorance,  drunk- 
enness, and  lust.  There  is  a  delicate  and  refined,  and 
there  is  a  coarse  and  disgusting  sensuality ;  selfish- 
ness red-hot  with  passion,  and  selfishness  stone-cold 
with  calculation.     But  neither  a  world  without  art. 
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elegance,  and  luxury,  nor  a  world  with  them,  is  a 
world  by  such  causes  to  be  saved. 

But  when  man,  an  intelligence  above  this  world, 
is  inspired  by  religion  with  humanitary  ideas,  is  ani- 
mated with  freedom,  finds  his  political  and  social 
life  in  Christian  hopes,  recognizes  as  an  actual  fact, 
to  be  practically  realized,  the  brotherhood  of  the  race, 
and  the  Fatherhood  of  God  in  the  universal  Saviour, 
—  then  it  is  that  the  world  first  becomes  his  willing 
and  grateful  servant,  and  wealth,  art,  luxury,  run 
with  innocent  alacrity  to  his  aid  and  gratification. 
They  are  ever  reserved,  ever  increasing,  ever  waiting 
to  be  taken  hold  of  by  man  inspired  from  a  higher 
source  and  made  the  instruments  and  means  of  his 
more  perfect  development.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to 
say  that  material  prosperity  ever  ruined  a  nation  ;  not 
that,  but  the  absence  of  coexistent  power  to  control 
it.  And  when  the  fine  arts  are  charged  with  being 
the  fountains  of  dissolute  manners,  an  accidental  com- 
panion of  vice  is  mistaken  for  her  friend  or  parent. 
But  because  gold  has  gilded  rottenness,  and  art  sol- 
aced sensuality,  they  are  not  to  be  deemed  unclean, 
unless  we  charge  the  blessed  sun  with  the  darkness 
he  shines  upon,  and  the  rain  with  the  impurity  with 
which  it  mingles  that  it  may  wash  it  away.  The  ear 
shall  not  surrender  the  alchemy  by  which  she  extracts 
harmony  from  sounds,  because  a  traitorous  conscience 
has  sat  a  pleased  listener  at  its  portals,  nor  the  eye 
lose  the  magic  by  which  it  clothes  the  world  in  beauty, 
because  a  rebellious  will  has  so  often  looked  admir- 
ingly through  its  wondrous  tube.  The  senses  may 
be  profaned,  but  they  are  still  divine.     The  visible 
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world  cannot  be  desecrated,  because  unanointed  priests 
mutter  wicked  spells  at  its  altars.  The  good  things 
of  God,  wealth,  comfort,  luxury,  art,  are  good  in 
themselves  for  ever,  though  we  curse  ourselves  in  our 
ill  use  of  them.  They  are  more  potent  to  bless,  as 
shall  be  proved,  when  a  true  Christian  genius  in  a 
true  commonwealth  of  the  race  teaches  us  how  to 
apparel  ourselves  in  their  splendors. 

Despair  of  the  world  and  the  race  was  always  fol- 
ly ;  but  despair  here  and  now  would  be  blasphemy. 
Glorious  influences  are  stirring  within  and  among  us. 
We  have  a  land  in  which  thought  is  free,  a  land  of 
mental  and  moral  agitation,  where  no  curd  of  habit, 
or  convention,  can  harden,  though  it  may  mantle. 
The  distant  future  is  all  bright.  Such  intelligence, 
such  comfort,  such  luxury,  such  virtue,  the  coming 
centuries  bring.  Prophecy  dizzies  with  her  own 
vision  !  The  great  problem  will  be  settled  in  a  few 
generations,  how  Avealth  and  art  can  walk  with  piety 
and  truth  of  soul,  without  prejudice  to  the  Church, 
without  ruin  to  the  world.  Meanwhile,  it  is  not  the 
future  that  is  in  peril.  It  is  only  this  generation. 
We  now  possess  this  comfort  and  elegance,  these  means 
and  opportunities,  to  a  large  degree.  Are  we  using 
them  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  humanity  1 
If  not,  the  country,  the  age,  the  race,  may  roll  on  to 
its  triumph  over  our  mangled  and  ruined  spirits,  and 
we  shall  have  lost  the  glory  of  fitly  employing  the 
most  magnificent  opportunities  ever  granted  to  a 
generation  of  men. 
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NOTE. 


As  some  allusion  is  made  in  the  following  Address  to  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  its  delivery,  it  may  be  proper  to  state, 
that  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Webster  the  students  of  the  Law 
School  requested  the  author,  at  such  time  as  might  suit  his  conven- 
ience, to  address  them  on  the  life  and  character  of  Mr.  Webster, 
and  he  assented,  Avith  the  understanding  that  the  Address  should 
be  delivered  in  the  usual  Lecture-room  in  Dane  Hall,  instead  of 
an  ordinary  lecture. 

The  students  subsequently  procured  a  full-length  portrait  of  Mr. 
Webster,  and  placed  it  in  the  Lecture-room,  by  the  side  of  portraits 
of  Judge  Story  and  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and  the  Address  was 
then  delivered. 

At  their  request  it  is  now  printed. 


ADDRESS. 


Gentlemen  of  the  Law  School  :  — 

We  deviate,  to-day,  from  the  ordinary  discussions 
of  this  place,  that  we  may  pay  a  further  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  one  who  but  a  short  time  since  held 
a  commanding  position  in  our  chosen  profession,  — 
one  who,  if  not  in  such  fulness  of  years  as  w^e  desired 
to  have  witnessed,  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  the  ordinary 
limit  of  human  life,  now  "  sleeps  well  "  in  the  silent 
dormitory  of  the  dead. 

You  have  fitly  desired  to  do  such  honor  as  you 
might  to  him,  whom  you  have  rightly  regarded  as 
one  of  those  greater  luminaries  who  have  "  ruled  the 
days  "  of  the  law,  and  whose  light  is  not  extinguished 
by  the  providence  which  has  removed  him  beyond 
the  horizon  which  limits  our  present  vision. 

Upon  the  occasion  of  his  death,  you  shrouded  our 
edifice  in  the  emblems  of  that  mourning  which  was 
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not  of  mere  outward  show,  but  which  pervaded  your 
hearts.  And  you  have  now  placed  within  the  hall 
of  our  daily  studies  a  striking  portraiture  of  his 
personal  presence,  that  his  merits  as  a  lawyer  may 
remain  in  fresh  remembrance,  not  only  with  us  who 
now  occupy  its  precincts,  but  with  the  succeeding 
generations,  which  we  fondly  hope  will  fill  these 
seats  when  we  shall  have  followed  him  whom  we 
now  honor  to  that  final  judgment  which  is  subject 
neither  to  error  nor  appeal. 

In  complying  with  your  resolution,  requesting  me 
"  to  address  the  School  upon  the  Life  and  Character 
of  Mr.  Webster,"  I  propose  to  confine  myself  almost 
exclusively  to  that  portion  of  them  which  had  its 
connection  with  the  profession  of  the  Law.  The 
terms  of  the  resolution  might  open  to  me  a  wider 
range,  for  Mr.  Webster's  life  presents  him  as  a  jurist, 
a  statesman,  a  diplomatist,  an  orator ;  but  your  com- 
mittee have  well  remarked,  that  "  his  prominent  posi- 
tion as  an  advocate  and  a  jurist  has,  perhaps,  been 
somewhat  hidden  by  his  later  and  more  conspicuous 
renown  as  a  statesman,"  and  it  is  particularly  fitting 
that  in  these  halls  we  should  render  to  his  memory 
a  professional  homage. 

For  his  character  as  a  legislator,  a  statesman,  a 
diplomatist,  there  are  other  forums  and  places  of 
eulogy.  From  the  halls  of  Congress,  from  the 
places    specially    appointed    for  funeral    obsequies, 


and  from  the  pulpit,  there  have  been  eloquent  trib- 
utes to  his  character  and  services  as  a  statesman  and 
orator  ;  but  brief  indeed  are  the  pages  which  have 
attempted  to  portray  him  as  a  jurisprudent. 

In  the  legal  tribunals,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  the  loss  which  the  profession  and  the  com- 
munity had  sustained  was  depicted  in  words  that 
shadowed  forth  the  deep  feeling  which  pervaded  the 
country,  and  eloquent  lips  rendered  due  homage  to 
his  intellectual  greatness,  and  sketched,  in  general 
terms,  his  labors  and  services  in  the  cause  of  juris- 
prudence along  with  his  merits  as  a  statesman,  an 
orator,  and  a  man. 

These  memorials,  brief  as  they  necessarily  must 
be,  are  usually  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the  members 
of  the  profession,  except  the  abstracts  of  their  argu- 
ments scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  Keports. 

But  of  one  so  distinguished,  we  very  naturally 
desire  to  know  something  more  than  can  thus  be 
placed  upon  the  record,  —  something  more  in  detail 
of  his  student's  life,  —  of  his  entrance  upon  his  pro- 
fession, —  his  success,  —  and  his  rise  to  that  eminence 
which  made  his  counsel  sought,  and  his  services 
required,  from  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  we  inquire  what  was 
his  training,  —  what  his  course  of  argument,  —  his 
style,  —  his  peculiar  mental  characteristics,  —  his 
professional  deportment. 


We  d-esire  to  study  his  character,  and  not  to  dis- 
miss it  with  the  tribute,  however  able  and  eloquent, 
of  the  passing  hour  which  tolls  his  knell. 

The  duty  which  I  have  assumed  does  not  require 
me  to  speak,  except  in  general  terms,  of  the  events 
of  Mr.  Webster's  early  years.  His  character  as  a 
jurist  dates  no  farther  back  than  his  entrance  into 
the  office  of  Mr.  Thompson,  immediately  after  his 
graduation  in  1801. 

But  it  may  be  stated,  and  it  should  be  stated,  as  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  the  hopes  of  the  student, 
and  to  dissipate  some  of  the  fears  which  may  beset 
him,  that  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing  in  Mr. 
AVebster's  boyhood  essentially  differing  from  that  of 
many  other  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  The 
opinion  of  his  mother,  "  that  he  would  come  to  some- 
thing or  nothing,  she  was  not  sure  which,"  is  one 
which  might  be  entertained  of  many  a  young  man, 
who,  with  a  strong  love  for  reading  and  for  poetry 
and  an  aptitude  for  acquisition  unites  a  fondness  for. 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  perhaps  no  very  strong  desire 
for  manual  labor.  And  it  is  apparent  that  it  was  not 
the  development  of  any  precocious  intellect,  marking 
the  boy  as  the  father  of  his  own  mature  age,  that 
designated  him  for  an  education  beyond  that  pro- 
posed to  be  bestowed  upon  the  rest  of  the  family. 

The  desire  of  the  father  to  give  his  son  the  advan- 
tage of  a  collegiate  education  is  one  which  he  shared 


with  thousands  of  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  no 
better  able  to  sustain  the  pecuniary  burden  of  it,  and 
the  selection  seems  to  have  been  made  rather  from  a 
supposition  that  the  constitution  of  this  son  was  not 
robust  enough  for  successful  labor  on  a  farm,  than 
from  any  well-defined  conviction  that  he  was  destined 
to  attain  any  more  than  an  ordinary  elevation  in  a 
professional  life.  The  strong  wish  of  his  father,  at 
the  completion  of  his  legal  studies,  that  he  should 
accept  the  clerkship  of  the  County  Court,  and  the 
expression  of  his  belief,  that  by  his  son's  refusal  he 
was  about  settling  the  mother's  doubt,  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  his  education  had  been  with  a  san- 
guine expectation  of  great  and  immediate  juridical 
distinction.  And  this  may  serve  to  show  also,  what 
seems  to  be  the  fair  inference  from  all  else  which  we 
learn  of  him  at  that  period,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  his  collegiate  course,  however  creditable  it  had 
been,  which  gave  any  undoubted  assurance  that  he 
would  attain  an  eminence  above  that  of  all  his  fel- 
lows. He  stood  among  the  foremost  of  his  class,  as 
is,  of  course,  the  case  with  a  portion  of  all  classes. 
This  is  true  of  some,  I  wish  I  might  not  say  of  many, 
who,  after  long  lives  of  marked  inefficiency,  go  down 
to  their  graves  undistinguished  by  any  approach 
towards  a  fulfilment  of  their  early  promise. 

So  of  the  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Webster's  course  of 
professional  study.     Mr.  Thompson,  in  whose  office 
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the  first  part  of  his  novitiate  was  passed,  and  who 
had  the  character  of  an  able  lawyer,  very  competent 
to  discover  and  estimate  the  talents  and  acquisitions 
of  his  i)upil,  however  highly  he  may  have  judged 
of  his  capacity,  had  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  any 
anticipation  of  his  future  fame.  Like  other  students, 
he  found  Coke  on  Littleton  too  hard  a  study  for  his 
comprehension  at  that  day.  "  I  was  put  to  study," 
he  said,  "  in  the  old  way,  in  the  hardest  books  first, 
and  lost  much  time.  I  read  Coke  on  Littleton 
through  without  understanding  a  quarter  part  of  it. 
A  boy  with  no  previous  knowledge  on  such  subjects 
cannot  understand  Coke.  It  is  folly  to  set  him  upon 
such  an  author.  There  are  propositions  so  abstract, 
and  distinctions  so  nice,  and  doctrines  embracing  so 
many  conditions  and  qualifications,  that  it  requires 
an  eff"ort,  not  only  of  a  mature  mind,  but  of  a  mind 
both  strong  and  mature,  to  understand  him.  Why 
disgust  and  discourage  a  boy,  by  telling  him  that  he 
must  break  into  his  profession  through  such  a  wall 
as  this  1  I  really  often  despaired.  I  thought  I  never 
could  make  myself  a  lawyer,  and  was  about  going 
back  to  the  business  of  school-keeping."  He  took 
to  reading  Espinasse's  Nisi  Prius,  and  other,  the 
most  plain  and  intelligible  works,  which  he  could 
understand,  and  afterwards  acknowledged  his  obliga- 
tion to  Espinasse  for  helping  him  out  of  this  diffi- 
culty. 
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It  was  not  until  near  the  close  of  his  studies,  pre- 
paratory to  his  admission  to  the  bar,  and  upon  the 
occasion  of  his  admission,  that  we  have  through  Mr. 
Gore  some  evidence  of  the  promise  which  was  ful- 
filled in  after  years,  a  prediction  of  his  future  suc- 
cess, which  derived  its  sure  accomplishment  from 
the  determination  of  the  subject  of  it,  "  that  so  far 
as  depended  on  him  it  should  not  go  entirely  unful- 
filled." 

Prior  to  this  event  there  had  been  years  of  earnest 
study,  and  it  was  this  application  and  diligence,  and 
the  result  of  them  as  they  manifested  themselves  to 
Mr.  Gore,  that  led  him,  sagacious  as  you  know  him 
to  have  been,  to  foresee  something  of  the  probable 
future  of  his  esteemed  pupil. 

Let  not  the  import  and  design  of  these  remarks  be 
the  subject  of  misconstruction.  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  deny  or  to  undervalue  the  native  intellectual 
powers  of  Mr.  Webster,  nor  to  insinuate  that  his 
earlier  youth  did  not  give  all  of  promise  that  it 
should  have  given ;  and  I  certainly  do  not  mean  to 
suggest,  that,  with  a  feeble  intellectual  organization, 
study  could  ever  have  made  him  what  he  was.  But 
it  is  important  that  the  truth  should  be  understood 
and  comprehended,  tbat,  however  favorable  to  intel- 
lectual greatness  might  have  been  his  original  powers 
of  mind,  they  had  their  development  with  severe 
training  and  hard  study. 
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In  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  many  eulogies 
which  have  issued  from  the  press,*  the  author,  Avhile 
he  vindicates  for  Mr.  Webster  a  transcendent  intel- 
lectual power,  says,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  deny,  that 
in  particular  mental  attributes  he  may  have  been  defi- 
cient, either  by  nature  or  by  practice,  in  comparison 
with  some  others.  It  may  readily  be  conceded  that  he 
displayed  less  high  intuitive  perception  of  truth  than 
Plato,  less  profound  philosophical  insight  than  Cole- 
ridge, less  imaginative  vividness  and  richness  of  con- 
ception than  Burke,  less  metaphysical  acumen  than 
Edwards ;  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  claimed  for 
him,  that  in  native  original  strength  of  mind,  in 
what  may  be  called  naked  intellect,  he  was  equal  to 
any  of  them."  And  he  adds,  "  From  some  latent 
bias,  perhaps,  or  from  outward  circumstances,  this 
original  intellectual  force  took  in  him  a  practical 
rather  than  a  speculative  direction,  moved  in  the 
argumentative  rather  than  in  the  intuitive  process, 
the  logical  rather  than  the  metaphysical  method." 
The  doubt  implied  in  this  last  sentence  you  will 
readily  solve,  and  will  be  at  no  loss  to  what  cause 
to  ascribe  it,  that  the  intellectual  force  took  such 
a  direction.  The  study  and  the  practice  of  the 
law  in  which  his  mind  had  its  principal  training, 
until  its  mature  manhood,  are  eminently  of  the  prac- 
tical, and  argumentative,  and  logical. 

*  By  President  Woods  of  Bowdoin  College^ 
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The  lawyer  who  should  deal  largely  in  the  specu- 
lative, and  intuitive,  and  metaphysical,  would  find 
that  his  means  w^ere  not  at  all  adapted  to  his  ends. 
His  science  deals  with  facts  to  be  ascertained,  and 
principles  to  be  investigated  and  applied.  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  not  a  lawyer  by  intuition.  I  never  yet 
heard  of  any  person  that  was  so.  There  may  be, 
undoubtedly  there  is,  a  natural  taste  for  the  study  of 
the  science  of  the  law,  as  there  is  a  natural  predilec- 
tion for  the  study  of  philosophy,  or  chemistry,  or 
poetry,  painting,  and  sculpture.  That  the  tenden- 
cies of  his  mind  led  him  to  that  profession  may  be 
assumed,  notwithstanding  his  early  love  for  poetry, 
which  finds  small  place  in  legal  disquisitions,  and  the 
statement  that  he  had  an  inclination  for  the  study  of 
theology. 

But  such  a  tendency  of  the  mind,  even  with  pre- 
eminent native  powers,  will  not  make  any  one  a 
lawyer. 

Mr.  Webster  was  by  no  means  ambitious  of  the 
reputation  of  having  accomplished  what  he  per- 
formed through  the  inspiration  of  his  genius ;  but 
upon  various  occasions  attributed  what  success  had 
attended  him  to  persevering  labor,  and  enforced  his 
recommendations  of  active  diligence  by  a  reference 
to  his  own  practice.  And  it  may  be  remarked  here, 
that  Mr.  Webster's  taste  for  his  profession,  or  his 
study  of   it,  was   never   extinguished  by  his   other 
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tastes  and  pursuits.  His  mind  was  never  so  far  with- 
drawn from  the  science  of  the  law,  as  to  change  its 
character,  or  the  character  of  its  manifestations. 

The  occupations  of  a  politician,  especially  of  a 
party  politician,  do  not  necessarily  demand  a  severe 
logic,  nor  are  they  always  supposed  to  require  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  law,  or 
an  undeviating  adherence  to  any  principles ;  but  the 
politician  who  aspires  to  be  a  successful  statesman, 
under  a  constitutional  government,  must  adhere  to 
logic  and  eschew  metaphysics.  With  Mr.  Webster, 
to  be  a  statesman  was  to  be  a  lawyer  still.  Much 
of  his  fame  in  that  department  in  which  he  is  most 
widely  known,  has  been  earned  by  his  arguments  and 
speeches  upon  constitutional  law,  and  so  intimately 
have  law  and  politics  been  blended  with  him,  that 
his  labors  in  the  latter  department  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  forming  our  estimate  of  him  as 
a  jurist.  In  order  to  a  correct  appreciation  of  his 
character  at  the  time  of  his  admission  to  practice,  we 
should  understand  that  the  bar  did  not  then  present 
numerous  examples  of  laborious  and  persevering 
study.  Fun  and  frolic  ruled  the  hours  of  the  evening, 
and  in  many  instances  cards  held  jurisdiction  over  the 
midnight  hour,  and  the  earlier  hours  of  the  morning ; 
no  very  good  preparation  for  the  trial  of  cases  on  the 
day  which  followed.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century  has  not  been  sig- 
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nalized  merely  by  steamboats  and  railroads,  cotton- 
gins,  and  spinning-jennies.  It  has  brought,  along 
with  these,  marked  changes  in  the  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, some,  perhaps,  not  for  their  enduring  happiness. 
But  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  those  which  have 
been  made  in  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  bench 
and  the  bar,  there  cannot  be  a  difference  of  opinion. 
The  leading  reformer  in  producing  this  juridical  rev- 
olution in  New  Hampshire  was  Chief  Justice  Smith. 
Mr.  Webster  early  saw  and  predicted  it  to  a  near 
relative  of  the  speaker;  and  with  a  joyous  tempera- 
ment, and  a  high  zest  for  social  pleasure,  we  have  a 
striking  exemplification  of  the  decision  of  character 
which  marked  his  future  life,  in  the  fact  that  the 
instance  is  not  known  in  which  he  indulged  in  any 
of  the  dissipations  of  that  time. 

At  that  period  the  collection  of  debts  formed  a 
much  more  important  branch  of  the  business  of  the 
legal  practitioner  than  it  does  at  the  present,  and, 
except  in  the  instance  of  a  few  leaders,  the  success 
of  the  lawyer  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  ac- 
tions which  he  entered  at  each  term  of  the  court. 
Tested  by  this  criterion,  the  dockets  show  that  Mr. 
Webster  entered  immediately  upon  a  very  respecta- 
ble business. 

It  then  required  two  years'  practice  before  an  at- 
torney could  be  admitted  as  a  counsellor  in  the 
Superior  Court,  and  it  was  rare  that  younger  mem- 
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bers  of  the  profession  ventured  the  full  flight  of  an 
argument  to  the  jury  in  the  Common  Pleas,  until 
they  had  fledged  their  wings  by  an  opening  state- 
ment or  two  as  junior  counsel. 

To  this  practice,  as  might  be  expected,  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  an  exception ;  but  he  came  within  the 
ordinary  rule,  that  a  lawyer  commences  his  profes- 
sional life  with  cases  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
somewhat  in  proportion  to  his  professional  experi- 
ence. It  may  encourage  the  young  practitioner, 
whose  hopes  of  some  great  case  in  which  he  may 
distinguish  himself  are  not  immediately  realized,  to 
reflect  that  Mr.  Webster's  first  argument  was  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  counsel  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  aspirant  may  not  find  so  distinguished 
a  magistrate  as  "  George  Jackman,  Esq.,  who  had 
held  a  commission  from  the  time  of  George  the 
Second."  But  the  jurisdiction  of  the  tribunal  may 
be  as  ample,  and  the  judgment  as  important  to  the 
interests  of  his  client. 

According  to  the  ordinary  course  of  the  business 
at  the  first  term  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  that 
he  attended  as  an  attorney  (September  term,  1805), 
Mr.  Webster's  first  argument  before  a  jury  must 
have  been  in  an  action  founded  upon  a  tavern  bill, 
amounting  to  about  twenty-four  dollars,  in  which  he 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  verdict  for  seventeen  dol- 
lars. He  had  the  good  sense  not  to  despise  small 
things. 
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He  appears  at  the  same  term  to  have  conducted 
the  defence  in  an  action  of  assumpsit,  in  which  a 
verdict  for  an  amount  a  little  larger  was  rendered 
against  his  client. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  the  cases  to  in- 
dicate that  either  of  them  admitted  of  any  great 
display  of  legal  talent.  It  seems,  however,  that  ref- 
erence is  made  to  one  of  these,  when  it  is  said  that 
"  his  father  lived  long  enough  to  hear  his  first  argu- 
ment in  court,  and  to  be  gratified  with  confident 
predictions  of  his  future  success."  But  there  is  evi- 
dence of  his  early  professional  ability,  as  manifested 
at  the  September  term,  1806,  when  his  argument 
made  such  an  impression  upon  a  friend  of  the  speak- 
er,* then  a  lad  of  some  ten  or  twelve  years,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  nearly  half  a  century  he  distinctly 
remembers  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon  it.  "  I 
recollect,"  he  whites,  "  with  perfect  distinctness,  the 
sensation  which  the  speech  produced  upon  the  mul- 
titude. There  was  a  great  throng  there,  and  they 
were  loud  in  his  praise.  As  soon  as  the  adjourn- 
ment took  place,  the  law^yers  dropped  into  my  fa- 
ther's ofiice,  and  there  the  whole  bearing  of  the 
young  man  underwent  a  discussion.  It  was  agreed 
on   all    hands   that  he  had  made   an  extraordinary 

eff'ort,  when ,  by  way  of  accounting  for  it, 

said,  '  Ah,  Webster   has  been    studying  in  Boston, 

*  B.  F.  French,  Esq.,  of  Lowell. 
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and  has  got  a  knack  of  talking ;  but  let  him  take  it 
rough  and  tumble  awhile  here  in  the  bush,  and  we 
shall  see  whether  he  will  do  so  much  better  than 
other  folks.' " 

No  man  ever  rose  more  rapidly  to  professional  dis- 
tinction by  his  unaided  efforts.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Life  of  Chief  Justice  Smith,  that  in  1806,  before  Mr. 
Webster  had  been  admitted  as  a  counsellor  in  the 
Superior  Court  (and  of  course  before  he  was  entitled 
to  address  the  jury),  being  engaged  as  attorney  in  a 
cause  of  no  great  pecuniary  importance,  but  of  some 
interest  and  some  intricacy,  he  was  "  allowed  to  ex- 
amine the  witnesses,  and  briefly  to  state  his  case,  both 
upon  the  law  and  the  facts.  Having  done  this,  he 
handed  his  brief  to  Mr.  Wilson,  the  senior  counsel, 
for  the  full  argument  of  the  matter.  But  the  Chief 
Justice  had  noticed  him,  and  on  leaving  the  court- 
house said  to  a  member  of  the  bar,  that  he  had 
never  before  met  such  a  young  man  as  that."  * 

Most  of  those  who,  then  in  mature  life,  witnessed 
his  early  career  as  a  lawyer,  have  passed  away.  But 
those  among  his  juniors  who  had  the  means  of  ob- 
servation bear  uniform  testimony  to  his  immediate 
success.  It  was  and  still  is  a  common  occurrence  in 
country  practice,  that  counsel  other  than  the  prose- 
cuting officer  of  the  government  are  employed  by 
the  party  more  immediately  aggrieved  to  originate 

*  Life  of  Judge  Smith,  p.  180. 
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criminal  prosecutions,  and  to  prepare  the  evidence 
for  the  trial.  One  member  of  the  bar  recollects  a 
case  of  that  description  in  Mr.  Webster's  early  prac- 
tice, where  the  preparation  of  the  case  insured  the 
conviction  of  the  offender,  who,  if  extraordinary 
sagacity  had  not  been  brought  to  the  aid  of  justice, 
would  probably  have  escaped.  The  merits  of  the 
preparation  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  elicited,  along  with  a  strong  expression  of  appro- 
bation, confident  anticipations  of  his  future  success. 

Another  recalls  his  argument  upon  a  question  of 
partnership  in  an  adventure  to  the  West  Indies,  of 
which  men  spoke  in  such  terms  of  commendation 
as  men  do  not  speak  of  the  ordinary  arguments  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  and  another  believes  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Webster  from  the  County  of  Hillsborough  to 
the  wider  and  better  field  of  business  in  the  County 
of  Rockingham,  at  the  end  of  two  years  from  his 
admission,  to  have  taken  place,  not  merely  because 
his  brother  had  then  been  admitted  to  practice,  and 
could  well  take  his  office  in  Boscawen,  or  because 
that  was  his  original  intention,  but  for  the  reason 
that,  having  an  engagement  to  argue  a  cause  in  the 
latter  county,  which  then  adjoined.  Hillsborough,  he 
was,  at  the  close  of  that  argument,  forthwith  retained 
in  nearly  all  the  remaining  cases  upon  the  docket 
standing  for  trial  at  that  time. 

He  himself  said  that  there   happened  to  be  an 
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unfilled  place  among  the  leading  counsel  at  that  bar, 
and  that  he  succeeded  to  it,  although  he  did  not  fill 
it.  Others  have  no  doubt  that  he  filled  it ;  but  it 
seems  apparent  from  their  statements,  and  from  his 
own,  that  it  was  through  a  somewhat  severe  expe- 
rience in  the  outset.  The  acknowledged  leader  of 
the  bar  in  that  county  then  and  long  after  was  Jere- 
miah Mason,  and  I  have  only  to  name  him  to  satisfy 
most  of  you,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  Mr. 
Webster's  success  thus  far,  it  would  hardly  have  fur- 
nished conclusive  evidence  that  he  was  yet  qualified 
to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary. 

Thoroughly  versed  in  the  principles  and  practice 
of  his  profession,  cool,  wary,  and  persuasive,  a  sound 
logician,  and  of  excellent  judgment,  —  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  his  client,  and  willing  to  avail  himself  of  all 
technicalities  in  order  to  secure  his  success,  —  it 
doubtless  required  all  the  science  of  special  pleading 
which  Mr.  Webster  had  acquired  in  reading  and 
translating  Saunders,  and  all  the  law  which  he  had 
derived  from  other  books,  to  maintain  his  position. 

Some  half-dozen  years  since,  in  a  company  of  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Webster  was  applied  to  for  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Mason's  ability  as  a  lawyer.  Speaking  delib- 
erately, and  in  a  manner  denoting  his  intention  to 
give  emphasis  to  what  he  uttered,  he  replied  that 
he  had  known,  as  a  young  man  knows  his  superiors 
in  age,  the  bar  of  a  former   generation,  —  all   the 
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leading  men  in  it,  —  and  he  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  present 
bar  of  the  United  States  ;  but  for  himself,  he  had 
rather  meet,  if  it  could  be  combined,  all  the  talent 
and  learning  of  the  past  and  present  bar  of  the  United 
States  than  Jeremiah  Mason,  single-handed  and 
alone.  The  man  who  had  Jeremiah  Mason  for  his 
counsel  was  sure  of  having  his  case  tried  as  well  as 
it  was  possible  for  human  ingenuity  and  learning  to 
try  it*  Perhaps  there  were  some  reminiscences  con- 
nected with  this  declaration. 

In  a  beautiful  tribute  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Mason,  at  a  bar  meeting  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
death,  Mr.  Webster  said :  "  I  am  bound  to  say,  that 
of  my  own  professional  discipline  and  attainments, 
whatever  they  may  be,  I  owe  much  to  that  close 
attention  to  the  discharge  of  my  duties  which  I  was 
compelled  to  pay  for  nine  successive  years,  from  day 
to  day,  by  Mr.  Mason's  efforts  and  arguments  at  the 
same  bar.  Fas  est  ah  hoste  doceri  ;  and  I  must  have 
been  unintelligent  indeed  not  to  have  learned  some- 
thing from  the  constant  displays  of  that  power 
which  I  had  so  much  occasion  to  see  and  to  feel." 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  there  were  "  blows 
to  take,  as  well  as  blows  to  give,"  from  the  time  of 
the  earliest  meeting  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Webster 
as  opposing  counsel.     In  another  note  to   the  Life 

*  P.  Harvey,  Esq. 
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of  Chief  Justice  Smith  it  is  stated,  apparently  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Mason  himself,  that  the  first  time 
they  met  was  in  a  criminal  trial.  The  defendant 
was  indicted  for  counterfeiting.  Mr.  Mason  was 
in  the  defence,  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  absence 
of  the  Attorney-General,  was  applied  to  by  the  Soli- 
citor for  the  county  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Mason,  it  is  said,  had  heard  of  him  as  a  "  young 
man  of  remarkable  promise " ;  but  he  had  heard 
such  things  of  young  men  before,  and  prepared  him- 
self as  he  would  have  done  to  meet  the  Attorney- 
General.  But  he  soon  found  that  he  had  quite  a 
different  person  to  deal  with.  The  young  man  came 
down  upon  him  "  like  a  thunder-shower,"  and  Mr. 
Mason's  client  got  off,  as  he  thought,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  political  feelings  of  the  jury,  than  from 
the  arguments  of  the  counsel.  Mr.  Mason  was  par- 
ticularly struck  with  the  high,  open,  and  manly 
ground  taken  by  Mr.  Webster,  who,  instead  of  avail- 
ing himself  of  any  technical  advantage,  or  pushing 
the  prisoner  hard,  confined  himself  to  the  main 
points  of  law  and  fact.  Mr.  Mason  did  not  know 
how  much  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  his  being 
taken  so  by  surprise ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
had  never  since  known  Mr.  Webster  to  show  greater 
legal  ability  in  an  argument.* 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  defendant  in  that  case 

*  Life  of  Judge  Smith,  p.  263. 
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had  been  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  remark  of  Mr.  Webster,  in  his  argu- 
ment to  the  jury,  in  connection  with  the  statement 
that  the  standing  of  a  man  did  not  exempt  him  from 
the  operation  of  the  law,  that  "  the  majesty  and  im- 
partiality of  the  law  were  such  that  it  would  bring 
even  its  guilty  creator  to  its  feet,"  was  adduced  to 
me  a  few  days  since,  as  an  instance  of  his  power  and 
felicity  of  expression  even  at  that  day. 

I  pass  over  his  professional  life  during  his  resi- 
dence in  Rockingham.  It  was  one  of  constant  em- 
ployment. He  argued  more  cases,  it  is  said,  than 
any  other  member  of  the  bar;  but  most  of  them 
were  not  of  a  character  to  live  in  history.  Instances 
are  related  of  his  sagacity  and  success  there,  but  a 
single  anecdote  must  suffice  at  this  time.  The  case 
grew  out  of  the  common  transaction  of  a  conveyance 
of  a  farm  by  a  gentleman  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  with  a  life-lease  or  a  bond  taken  back  to  secure 
the  payment  of  an  annual  sum,  or  rent,  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  old  gentleman.  The  sum  was  duly  paid 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  a  receipt  of  the  amount 
indorsed  upon  the  instrument,  and  signed  by  the 
holder.  Next  came  a  failure  to  pay,  and  to  an  appli- 
cation for  payment  the  answer  was,  that  the  whole 
matter  w^as  settled,  and  discharged,  the  last  year. 
Upon  an  examination  of  the  instrument,  it  was  found 
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that  the  last  indorsement,  instead  of  being  for  the 
annual  payment,  purported  to  be  a  full  discharge. 

There  was  great  sympathy  for  the  party  thus  de- 
frauded, and  Mr.  Webster  was  engaged,  and  an  action 
was  commenced,  in  the  hope  that  the  fraud  might  be 
shown.  Before  the  trial,  however,  it  was  understood 
that  the  defendant  did  not  rely  upon  the  written 
discharge  alone,  but  that  he  had  a  witness  to  prove 
the  fact  of  the  settlement. 

The  case  looked  very  hopeless  unless  something 
should  be  discovered  ;  but  it  proceeded  to  trial.  After 
it  was  opened,  a  friend  of  the  plaintiff  stated  to  Mr. 
Webster,  that  there  was  a  person  sitting  back  of 
the  bar,  who  appeared  to  be  very  busy  studying  a 
paper  which  was  in  his  hat.  He  noted  him,  and 
soon  after  saw  him  take  the  stand  as  the  witness. 
He  related,  in  a  plausible  story,  how  he  was  present 
and  heard  the  terms  of  the  settlement ;  but  Mr. 
Webster  observed  that  the  language  of  his  testi- 
mony was  somewhat  in  legal  form, — "the  saicV 
plaintiff,  "the  said''  defendant,  «&c.,  —  and  saw  the 
corner  of  a  paper  which  was  in  his  vest  pocket. 
When  it  came  to  the  cross-examination,  Mr.  Web- 
ster rose,  and,  reaching  over  the  table,  snatched  the 
paper  from  his  pocket,  with  the  stern  inquiry, 
"  Where  did  you  get  that.  Sir  1 "  It  proved  to  be 
the  story  drawn  up  for  the  witness  to  relate,  and  it 
was  apparent  that  it  came  from  the  defendant.    The 
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fraud  was  made  clear,  and  the  action  forthwith  set- 
tled.    Men  took  him  for  a  magician.* 

Some  years  since,  "Mr.  Webster,  in  speaking  of 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  Boston,  when  he  first  went 
there,  compared  with  that  in  New  Hampshire,  said 
he  had  practised  law,  commencing  before  old  Justice 
Jackman  in  Boscawen,  who  received  his  commission 
from  George  the  Second,  all  the  way  up  to  the  court 
of  John  Marshall,  in  Washington,  and  he  had  never 
found  any  place  where  the  law  was  administered 
with  so  much  precision  and  exactness  as  in  the 
County  of  Rockingham."  Special  pleading  had  not 
then  been  shorn  of  its  honors  by  brief  statements 
and  informal  answers. 

His  removal  to  Massachusetts  took  place  in  1816, 
and  shortly  after  his  settlement  in  Boston  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  Kennistons,  indicted  for 
the  robbery  of  Goodridge.  Such  an  account  of  that 
trial  as  can  be  had  at  the  present  day,  is  found  in  his 
Works.  I  am  informed  by  the  junior  counsel,!  that 
he  maintained  the  defence  quite  as  much  by  his  dex- 
terity in  eliciting  the  truth  on  the  cross-examination 
of  the  witnesses,  as  by  his  argument. 

A  full  practice  followed  very  soon  after  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Boston. 

Among  his  cases  in  the  State  courts,  the   case  of 


*  Professor  Greenleaf. 
I  Hon.  S.  W.  Marston. 
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the  Knapps  stands  out  in  bold  relief,  and  is  probably 
familiar  to  most,  if  not  all,  of  you. 

We  must  pass  over  his  practice  in  the  State,  and 
turn  back  some  few  years,  to  his  entrance  into  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

His  election  as  a  member  of  Congress  from  New 
Hampshire,  in  1813,  led  him  into  that  court. 

His  first  appearance  there,  as  chronicled  in  the 
Reports,  was  at  February  term,  1814. 

In  1815  he  argued,  as  senior  counsel.  The  Town 
of  Pawlet  vs.  Clarke.  The  case  involved  questions 
respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  the  United 
States,  the  construction  of  the  grant  of  the  town- 
ship by  the  Provincial  Governor  of  New  Hampshire, 
and  the  principles  of  law  applicable  to  one  of  the 
shares,  declared  to  be  for  a  glebe  for  the  Church  of 
England  ;  —  whether  there  was  a  party  competent  to 
take  this  share,  under  the  grant,  and  the  operation 
of  the  statutes  of  Vermont  upon  cases  of  that  class. 

In  February,  1817,  after  his  removal  to  Boston,  he 
seems  to  have  commenced  his  regular  attendance  in 
that  court,  but  the  cases  at  that  time  were  of  no 
great  value  as  contributions  to  jurisprudence,  and 
while  they  were  sufficient  to  make  him  known  as 
belonging  to  the  profession,  had  no  material  in  them 
to  establish  a  reputation. 

In  the  succeeding  year  he  appeared  as  counsel  for 
Bevans,  indicted  for  murder  on  board  the  United 
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States  ship  Independence,  lying  in  the  harbor  of  Bos- 
ton ;  Bevans  being  a  marine  and  posted  as  a  sentry 
at  the  time,  and  Leinstrum,  the  deceased,  being  cook's 
mate  on  board  the  same  ship.  Questions  were  re- 
served whether  the  offence  was  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  or  any 
court  thereof,  and  whether  it  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
after  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  these  questions 
were  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  for  determina- 
tion. In  this  case  Mr.  Webster  made  a  very  elabo- 
rate argument,  involving  the  consideration  of  the  law 
of  nations  relating  to  ports,  the  rules  of  the  common 
law,  the  jurisdiction  in  admiralty,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  English  statutes  upon  the  subject,  with  the 
construction  of  the  Constitution  and  the  statutes  of 
the  United  States  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts.  This  argument  might  well  have 
given  him  a  character  as  a  lawyer,  but  from  the  lim- 
ited practical  results  involved  in  the  case,  and  from 
subsequent  efforts  exhibiting  greater  power  and  em- 
bracing questions  of  wider  interest,  it  seems  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  "v 

At  the  same  term  he  argued,  with  Mr.  Hopkinson 
as  his  senior  counsel,  the  celebrated  case  of  Dart- 
mouth College,  which,  from  its  important  bearing 
upon  the  rights  of  corporations,  as  well  as  from  the 
signal  ability  Avhich  he  displayed  in  discussing  it, 
has  become  so  widely  known. 
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It  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  his  first 
appearance  in  the  court,  and  some  entertain  the 
belief  that  he  was  before  unknown  at  Washington, 
and  that  the  court  was  taken  by  surprise.  But  a 
reference  to  the  Biographical  Memoir  prefixed  to  his 
Works,  will  show  that  the  surprise  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  June,  1813,  upon  certain  resolutions  of 
inquiry  which  he  had  moved  relative  to  the  repeal  of 
the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees.  "  It  was  marked  by 
all  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Webster's  maturest  par- 
liamentary efforts,  —  moderation  of  tone,  precision  of 
statement,  force  of  reasoning,  absence  of  ambitious 
rhetoric  and  high-flown  language,  occasional  bursts 
of  true  eloquence,  and  pervading  the  whole  a  genu- 
ine and  fervid  patriotism."*  Chief  Justice  Marshall, 
writing  to  Mr.  Justice  Story,  some  time  after,  says, 
"At  the  time  when  this  speech  was  delivered,  I  did 
not  know  Mr.  Webster,  but  I  was  so  much  struck  with 
it,  that  I  did  not  hesitate  then  to  state,  that  Mr.  Web- 
ster was  a  very  able  man,  and  would  become  one  of 
the  first  statesmen  in  America,  and  perhaps  the  very 
first."  The  argument  in  the  case  of  the  Dartmouth 
College  is  generally  referred  to  as  establishing  his 
fame  as  a  lawyer,  and  sometimes  as  if  the  leading 
principle  of  the  case  —  namely,  that  a  grant  of  cor- 

*  Memoir  by  Hon.    Edward   Everett,  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p. 
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porate  powers  is  a  contract,  within  the  meaning  of 
the  clause  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
prohibiting  the  States  to  pass  laws  impairing  the 
obligation  of  contracts  —  had  its  origin  with  him, 
and  was  first  heard  of  in  the  argument  of  the  case 
at  Washington. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  said,  in  a  pamphlet 
purporting  to  be  a  sermon,  that "  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  facts,  the  law,  the  precedents,  the  ideas,  and 
the  conclusions  of  that  argument  had  almost  all  of 
them  been  presented  by  Messrs.  Mason  and  Smith  in 
the  previous  trial  of  the  case." 

That  case  may  well  be  regarded  as  extending,  per- 
haps as  establishing,  his  fame  as  an  able  and  eloquent 
advocate.  It  was  an  argument  of  great  power, 
evincing  an  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  a 
familiarity  with  the  authorities  relating  to  the  power 
of  the  crown  in  respect  of  corporations,  —  a  branch 
of  legal  learning  which  was  doubtless  at  that  day 
much  less  familiar  to  the  profession  in  general  than 
it  is  at  present.  It  contained  also  an  elaborate  ex- 
position of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  prohibiting  the  States  from  passing 
laws  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts,  and 
doubtless  had  great  weight  in  leading  to  a  construc- 
tion which  gave  a  broader  scope  to  that  clause  than 
most  jurists  had  before  supposed  it  to  possess. 

All  this  was  enforced  by  a  calm,  clear  logic,  and 
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at  times  by  pathos  and  eloquence  such  as  are  rarely- 
witnessed  in  the  arguments  of  mere  legal  questions.* 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great  merit  of  the 
argument,  and  any  admiration  of  it  as  a  clear,  logical, 
cogent  application  of  legal  principles  to  the  facts  of 
the  case,  can  hardly  be  deemed  excessive. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether,  upon  exam- 
ination, it  would  be  found  to  be  wise,  or  even  just 
to  others,  that  the  whole  credit  of  the  successful 
defence,  in  that  case,  should  be  ascribed  to  him. 
President  Brown,  although  not  a  lawyer,  was  a  very 
learned  man.  In  the  Board  of  Trustees  there  were 
several  distinguished  men  ;  among  them  were  Judge 
Paine  and  Mr.  Marsh  of  Vermont,  Judge  Farrar 
and  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Hampshire.  Judge 
Smith  and  Mr.  Mason  were  of  counsel,  and  twice 
argued  the  case  in  the  State  court,  —  Mr.  Webster 
being  present  the  last  time,  and  making  the  closing 
argument  as  the  senior  counsel.  The  point  upon 
which  the  case  finally  turned  in  the  Supreme  Court 
was  argued  by  both  of  them,  but  not  so  exclusively 
as  before  the  Supreme  Court,  because  in  the  State 
court  other  questions  were  considered,  which  Mr. 
Webster  regretted  were  not  open  for  discussion  in 
the  tribunal  of  last  resort.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
under  these    circumstances,  that    the    credit  of   the 

*  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  the  American  Review.     See  Webster's  Works,  Vol. 
I.  p.  li. 
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defence,  even  upon  the  point  upon  which  it  prevailed, 
should  belong  exclusively  to  any  individual.  How- 
ever early  in  the  case  Mr.  Webster  may  have  been  of 
counsel,  1  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any  evidence  to 
show  that  he  originated  the  idea  that  the  charter 
was  a  contract  protected  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  used  by  the  other  counsel  who 
argued  before  him  as  a  part  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  defence,  and  if  they  never  claimed  a  sole  prop- 
erty in  it,  I  am  not  aware  that  they  ever  disclaimed 
any  right  to  it,  as  they  would  probably  have  done  if 
conscious  that  it  belonged  exclusively  to  one  for 
whom  they  both  entertained  so  high  a  regard. 

But  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  his  full  share  — 
to  the  lion's  part  even  —  of  the  credit  belonging  to 
that  defence,  has  been  suggested  nowhere,  I  think, 
except  in  the  quarter  to  which  I  have  referred.  If 
proof  were  required  to  show  that  he  was  not  repeat- 
ing the  other  counsel,  it  might  be  found  in  the 
declaration  made  by  one  of  them  to  the  other,  as 
they  were  leaving  the  court-room,  after  the  last  argu- 
ment in  the  State  court.  "  There,  it  is  as  I  told  you 
it  would  be,  that  Webster  would  show  himself  a 
head  taller  than  either  of  us."  And  in  a  contem- 
poraneous article  in  the  Salem  Gazette,  which,  as  it 
assumes  to  give  the  distinctive  features  of  the  argu- 
ments on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  may  be  of  suffi- 
cient interest  to  be  repeated,  it  is  said :  "  Mr.  Mason 
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opened  the  cause  on  Friday  morning,  and,  in  a  speech 
of  about  two  hours,  presented  to  the  court  a  most 
clear,  comprehensive,  and  masterly  argument,  distin- 
guished for  great  force  and  acuteness  of  reasoning, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  its  illustrations.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  Judge  Smith,  who  spoke  about  four  hours, 
and  brought  forth  all  the  learning  of  the  books  to 
enforce  the  principles  laid  down  by  his  colleague, 
and  produced  a  very  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  inter- 
esting argument,  enlivened  by  much  classic  point, 
and  delicate  wit  and  humor.  On  Saturday  morning 
Messrs.  Bartlett  and  Sullivan  took  up  about  three 
hours  in  behalf  of  the  University  "  (the  defendant), 
"  and  displayed  much  ability  and  ingenuity.  Mr, 
"Webster  replied  to  them  with  great  force  and  effect, 
in  a  speech  of  little  more  than  an  hour.  Though 
upon  a  mere  question  of  law,  and  strictly  confining 
himself  to  the  subject,  yet  by  the  genius  and  elo- 
quence—  eloquence  of  soul,  of  sublime  sentiment 
and  feeling  —  with  which  he  presented  his  views  of 
the  cause,  he  swelled  the  hearts  and  filled  the  eyes 
of  many  who  listened  to  him  with  delight." 

Whether  his  argument  in  the  case  of  Dartmouth 
College  led  to  his  engagement  in  the  case  of  McCul- 
loch  vs.  The  State  of  Maryland,  which  was  argued  at 
the  next  term,  and  stands  in  the  reports  before  the 
other,  the  opinion  having  been  pronounced  earlier,  I 
am  unable  to  say.     It  embraced  questions  of  great 
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magnitude  respecting  the  United  States  Bank,  —  its 
constitutionality,  its  right  to  establish  branches  in 
the  several  States,  and  the  right  of  the  States  to  tax 
those  branches.  He  was  associated  with  Mr.  Wirt, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Pinkney ;  and  opposed  to  Mr.  Hopkinson,  Mr.  Jones, 
and  Mr.  Luther  Martin,  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State.  A  note  informs  us  that,  "  this  case  involving 
n  constitutional  question  of  great  public  importance, 
and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  United  States  and 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  the  government  of  the 
United  States  having  directed  their  Attorney-Gen- 
eral to  appear  for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  the  court 
dispensed  with  its  general  rule  permitting  only  two 
counsel  to  argue  for  each  party."  *  iVU  were  heard, 
and  it  certainly  was  a  distinguished  post  to  be  even 
junior  counsel  in  such  a  case,  and  in  such  company. 

If  I  w^ere  obliged,  however,  to  rely  upon  any  one 
argument  in  a  court  of  justice  on  which  to  rest  Mr. 
Webster's  reputation  as  a  distinguished  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  it  would  be  that  in  Gibbons  vs.  Og- 
den,  decided  in  1824.-|* 

Most  of  you  are  aware  that  this  case  grew  out  of 
the  grants  of  the  State  of  New  York,  first  to  Fitch 
and  subsequently  to  Fulton,  of  certain  exclusive 
rights  to  navigate  the  waters  of  that  State  with  fire 

*  4  Wheaton's  Reports,  322. 
f  9  Wheaton's  Reports,  1. 
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and  steam  as  the  motive  power,  and  acts  to  secure 
the   benefit  of  those  grants  to  Fulton  and  his  as- 
signees.    The  assertion  of  the  exclusive  right  gave 
rise  to  great  excitement,  and  to  counter  legislation 
on  the  part  of  the  States  of  New  Jersey  and  Con- 
necticut.     Ogden  was   interested  under  the  grant. 
Gibbons,  having  obtained  a  coasting  license  for  cer- 
tain steamboats  belonging  to  him,  asserted  a  right 
under   that   license   to  navigate    the  waters   of  the 
Sound  from  New  Jersey  to  New  York,  and  Ogden 
filed  a  bill  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  injunction  to  restrain 
him.     The  defence  was  placed  upon  two  grounds  : 
1.  That  the  grants  of  the  exclusive  privileges  by  the 
State  of  New  York  were  void  so  far  as  they  attempt- 
ed to  restrain  navigation  authorized  by  the  Consti- 
tution and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
defendant,  having  a  license  to  employ  his  vessel  in 
the  coasting  trade,  had  a  right  to  pass  from  point  to 
point,  notwithstanding  the  grant  and  the  restraining 
acts ;  and,  2.  A  license  from  Ogden  himself.     The 
latter  was  not  sustained.     Chancellor  Kent  evidently 
considered  that  there  was  weight  in  the  first  objec- 
tion, although  he  was  not  convinced  that  the  case 
was  clear   enough   for   him    to    decide   against   the 
grant.     The  closing  paragraph  of  his  opinion  upon 
this    point  is  remarkable,  not   merely  as   implying 
some  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  State  to  make  the 
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grant,  but  for  the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he 
concludes  his  opinion,  that  nothing  but  the  judgment 
of  the  superior  tribunal  of  that  government  which 
had  the  power  to  regulate  commerce,  would  warrant 
a  decision  adverse  to  the  State  legislation.  "  If," 
said  he,*  "  the  State  laws  were  not  absolutely  void 
from  the  beginning,  they  require  a  greater  power 
than  a  simple  coasting  license  to  disarm  them.  We 
must  be  permitted  to  require  the  presence  and  clear 
manifestation  of  some  constitutional  law,  or  some 
judicial  decision  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union, 
acting  upon  those  laws,  in  direct  collision  and  con- 
flict, before  we  can  retire  from  the  support  and  de- 
fence of  them.     We  must  be  satisfied  that, 

'  Neptunus  muros,  magnoque  emota  tridenti, 
Fundamenta  quatit.''  " 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Court  of  Errors,  and, 
what  is  again  somewhat  remarkable,  the  judgment 
of  that  court  affirming  the  decree  of  the  Chancellor 
was  unanimous.-f  The  defendant  removed  the  case 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  by  a  writ 
of  error,  and  Mr.  Wirt  and  Mr.  Webster  were  en- 
gaged as  counsel. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  generally  known,  but  it  is 
stated  that,  "when  they  met  for  a  consultation  re- 
specting the  case  at  the  time  of  the  hearing,  Mr. 


*  4  Johnson's  Chancery  Reports,  159. 
f  17  Johnson's  Reports,  488. 
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Wirt,  who  was  senior  counsel,  asked  Mr.  Webster 
what  position  he  proposed  to  take,  and  that  he  then 
gave  him  his  views  of  the  case,  and  the  ground  to 
be  taken.  Mr.  Wirt,  in  answer,  said  that  he  did 
not  think  the  case  could  be  made  to  stand  upon 
his  positions,  and  that  he  thought  a  certain  other 
view,  which  he  gave,  was  the  true  line  of  argument. 
To  this  Mr.  Webster  as  fully  and  frankly  dis- 
sented, as  Mr.  Wirt  had  just  before  done  to  his  posi- 
tions. It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  each  should 
go  into  the  court  upon  his  own  views  of  the  case."  * 
There  is,  in  the  argument  as  reported,  evidence  to 
sustain  this  account  of  the  consultation.  Mr.  Wirt 
urged,  as  the  main  point  in  his  argument,  that  the 
legislation  of  New  York  was  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  to  promote  the  prog- 
ress of  science  and  the  useful  arts.  Mr.  Webster  did 
not  rely  upon  this,  nor  mainly  upon  the  coasting 
license  under  the  act  of  Congress,  but  assumed  the 
broader  ground,  that  the  grant  of  power  to  regulate 
commerce  was  exclusive  in  the  United  States ;  that 
commerce  was  a  unit^  and  that  the  grants  and  stat- 
utes of  New  York  on  the  subject  were  regulations 
of  commerce,  and  thus  directly  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution. 

*  For  this  anecdote  I  am  indebted  to  Judge  Crosby  of  Lowell.     The 
authority  is  Peter  Harvey,  Esq. 
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The  remarks  of  Judge  Wayne,  in  an  address  to 
Mr.  Webster  upon  the  occasion  of  his  visiting  Sa- 
vannah in  1847,  give  him  the  credit  of  originat- 
ing and  sustaining  this  construction.  Speaking  of 
the  position  that  a  coasting  license  gave  a  right 
to  navigate,  he  said,  "  It  was  a  sound  view  of  the 
law,  but  not  broad  enough  for  the  occasion.  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  case  would  have  been  de- 
cided upon  it,  if  you  had  not  insisted  that  it  should 
be  put  upon  the  broader  constitutional  ground  of 
commerce  and  navigation." 

And  in  his  reply,  Mr.  Webster  said,  "  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  case  of  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  I  declined  to 
argue  this  cause  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  great  commercial  question  presented  by  it,  —  the 
then  novel  question  of  the  constitutional  authority 
of  Congress  exclusively  to  regulate  commerce  in  all 
its  forms,  on  all  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  their  bays,  rivers,  and  harbors,  without  any 
monopoly,  restraint,  or  interference  created  by  State 
legislation."  * 

This  construction  of  the  Constitution,  so  impor- 
tant in  its  result,  was,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  first 
suggested  upon  that  argument. 

It  is  further  said,  on  the  authority  before  referred 
to,  that,  "  Mr.  Webster  having  stated  his  positions  to 
the  court.  Judge  Marshall  laid  down  his  pen,  turned 

*  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  402. 
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up  his  coat-cuffs,  dropped  back  upon  his  chair,  and 
looked  sharply  upon  him ;  that  Mr.  Webster  con- 
tinued to  state  his  propositions  in  varied  terms,  until 
he  saw  his  eyes  sparkle  and  his  doubts  giving  way ; 
that  he  then  gave  full  scope  to  his  argument,  and 
that  he  never  felt  the  occasion  of  putting  forth  his 
powers  as  when  he  was  arguing  a  question  before 
Judge  Marshall.  Mr.  Wirt  followed,  but  Judge 
Marshall  gave  much  of  Mr.  Webster's  language  and 
argument  in  his  decision,  with  no  more  than  a  ref- 
erence to  Mr.  Wirt's." 

Although  the  decision  was  finally  made  upon  the 
right  of  the  defendant  under  his  coasting  license,  and 
the  invalidity  of  the  grants  of  exclusive  rights  as 
against  the  constitutional  provision  and  the  statutes 
under  which  the  license  was  granted,  the  opinion  of 
the  Chief  Justice  follows  and  sustains  very  distinctly 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster  upon  the  construction 
of  the  Constitution,  the  invalidity  of  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  New  York  as  regulations  of  commerce,  and 
the  right  of  the  defendant  to  navigate  the  waters  of 
New  York  independent  of  the  license. 

The  case  of  the  appellant  being  sustained  under 
the  constitutional  provision  respecting  commerce,  it 
did  not  become  necessary  to  examine  that  in  relation 
to  science  and  the  arts,  and  the  Chief  Justice  so 
stated. 

It  would  extend  this  sketch  beyond  its  prescribed 
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limits,  were  I  to  give  even  brief  notices  of  the  most 
important  cases  in  which  he  was  subsequently  en- 
gaged as  counsel. 

The  reports  of  Mr.  Webster's  legal  arguments  are 
in  most  instances  mere  skeletons  of  the  body,  into 
which  he  breathed  the  breath  of  life  and  made  it  a 
warm  and  vigorous  creation;  while  his  orations, 
and  many  of  his  speeches,  of  which  notes  were  taken 
at  the  time  with  a  view  to  an  extended  report,  are 
published  in  the  words,  or  very  nearly  the  words, 
which  came  from  his  lips. 

But  the  arguments  will  endure,  and  the  student  of 
the  law  will  resort  to  them,  not  only  for  their  value 
as  expositions  of  legal  principles,  but  to  some  extent 
as  precedents  by  which  to  fashion  his  own  course  of 
reasoning. 

The  divine  will  cite  his  arguments  and  his  speeches, 
as  well  as  his  orations,  for  the  support  which  they 
give  to  good  order,  morality,  and  religion.  All  his 
efforts  as  a  jurist  claim  that  commendation.  In  this 
respect,  however,  he  was  not  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  "Whatever  may  be  private  dereliction,  followed 
by  private  repentance,  to  the  credit  of  the  bar  be  it 
said,  that  the  instance  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  it  be 
known,  in  which  any  member  of  the  profession, 
while  in  the  course  of  the  public  duties  of  it,  does 
not  recognize  the  overruling  providence  of  the  Deity, 
and  the  duty,  founded  upon  His  law,  of  justice  and 
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equity  between  man  and  man.  If  he  may  be  re- 
quired, at  times,  to  insist  that  the  rules  of  the  law 
applicable  to  the  case  before  the  court  furnish  for 
human  tribunals  the  equity  and  justice  which  must 
govern  that  case,  and  that  all  beyond  must  be  left  to 
the  personal  conscience  of  the  parties  ;  the  conscien- 
tious lawyer,  in  a  state  of  facts  which  tend  to  im- 
peach the  justice  of  the  dealings  of  his  client,  does 
not  attempt  to  shield  him  by  a  weakening  of  the 
bonds  of  moral  obligation  or  an  undermining  of 
religious  faith. 

But  in  the  frequency  of  his  recognition  of  moral 
duties  and  religious  obligation,  in  the  course  of  his 
forensic  employment,  he  stands  preeminent,  and  the 
beauty  and  energy  of  that  support  have  given  it  a 
value  beyond  the  occasions  in  which  it  was  elicited. 

Keference  is  often  made  to  his  description,  upon 
the  trial  of  Knapp,  of  the  constant  presence  to  the 
mind  of  a  sense  of  duty,  —  of  the  cheering  influence 
of  duty  performed,  and  the  haunting  recollection  of 
duty  neglected. 

His  remarks  to  the  Ladies  of  Richmond  inculcate 
with  great  force  the  sentiment,  that  moral  obligations 
attend  all  our  actions :  —  "I  have  already  expressed 
the  opinion,  which  all  allow  to  be  correct,  that  our 
security  for  the  duration  of  the  free  institutions  which 
bless  our  country  depends  upon  habits  of  virtue  and 
the  prevalence  of  knowledge  and  of  education.     The 
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attainment  of  knowledge  does  not  comprise  all  which 
is  contained  in  the  larger  term  of  education.  The 
feelings  are  to  be  disciplined ;  the  passions  are  to  be 
restrained;  true  and  worthy  motives  are  to  be  in- 
spired ;  a  profound  religious  feeling  is  to  be  instilled, 
and  pure  morality  inculcated,  under  all  circumstances. 
All  this  is  comprised  in  education.  Mothers  who  are 
faithful  to  this  great  duty  will  tell  their  children, 
that  neither  in  political  nor  in  any  other  concerns 
of  life  can  man  ever  withdraw  himself  from  the  per- 
petual obligations  of  conscience  and  of  duty;  that 
in  every  act,  whether  public  or  private,  he  incurs  a 
just  responsibility;  and  that  in  no  condition  is  he 
warranted  in  trifling  with  important  rights  and  obli- 
gations. They  will  impress  upon  their  children  the 
truth,  that  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise  is  a 
social  duty,  of  as  solemn  a  nature  as  man  can  be 
called  to  perform ;  that  a  man  may  not  innocently 
trifle  with  his  vote;  that  every  free  elector  is  a 
trustee,  as  well  for  others  as  himself;  and  that  every 
man  and  every  measure  he  supports  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  interests  of  others,  as  well  as 
on  his  own.  It  is  in  the  inculcation  of  high  and 
pure  morals  such  as  these,  that  in  a  free  republic 
woman  performs  her  sacred  duty  and  fulfils  her  des- 
tiny." * 

His  argument  in  the  case  of  Girard's  will,  against 

*  Works,  Vol.  II.  p.  107. 
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any  system  of  education  which  exchides  religion  as 
its  basis,  will  stand  as  a  testimonial  in  favor  of  Chris- 
tianity quite  as  convincing  as  the  most  eloquent 
sermon.  "  Christianity,"  said  he,  "  is  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land.  Every  thing  declares  it.  The  massive 
cathedral  of  the  Catholic ;  the  Episcopalian  church, 
with  its  lofty  spire  pointing  heavenward;  the  plain 
temple  of  the  Quaker;  the  log  church  of  the  hardy 
pioneer  of  the  wilderness ;  the  mementos  and  memo- 
rials around  and  about  us ;  the  consecrated  grave- 
yards, their  tombstones  and  epitaphs,  their  silent 
vaults,  their  mouldering  contents  ;  all  attest  it.  The 
dead  prove  it  as  well  as  the  living.  The  generations 
that  are  gone  before  speak  to  it,  and  pronounce  it 
from  the  tomb.  We  feel  it.  All,  all  proclaim  that 
Christianity,  general,  tolerant  Christianity,  Chris- 
tianity independent  of  sects  and  parties,  that  Chris- 
tianity to  which  the  sword  and  the  fagot  are  un- 
known, general,  tolerant  Christianity,  is  the  law  of 
the  land."  * 

The  scholar  will  resort  to  those  of  his  works  of 
which  finished  reports  exist,  to  acquire  a  more  clear 
and  lucid  mode  of  statement  and  of  deduction.  They 
are  models  of  a  strong,  nervous,  direct,  and  elevated 
style,  altogether  exempt  from  bombast  or  bathos, 
inflation  or  turgidity,  as  well  as  from  feebleness,  and 
uncertainty,  and  involution. 

*  Works,  Vol.  VI.  p.  176. 
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And  the  orator  will  moreover  seek  in  them  for 
examples  of  eloquence,  and  felicity  of  classical  allu- 
sion and  illustration. 

The  student  should  make  himself  familiar,  not 
alone  with  his  legal  arguments,  but  with  his  orations 
and  speeches,  for  the  value  of  the  rhetoric ;  for  the 
eloquence  of  statement,  as  well  as  of  the  sentiments. 
He  should  study  the  graphic  manner  in  which  he 
presents  before  his  auditor  and  his  reader  the  events 
and  scenes  which  he  describes,  and  feel  how  com- 
pletely his  w^ords  must  have  identified  his  hearer 
with  himself 

We  are  with  him  at  the  celebration  of  the  landing 
of  the  Pilgrims  :  —  "  We  have  presented  before  us 
the  principal  features  and  the  leading  characters  in 
the  original  scene.  IVe  cast  our  eyes  abroad  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  see  where  the  little  bark,  with  the  inter- 
esting group  upon  its  deck,  made  its  slow  progress  to 
the  shore.  We  look  around  us  and  behold  the  hills 
and  promontories  where  the  anxious  eyes  of  our 
fathers  first  saw  the  places  of  habitation  and  of  rest. 
We  feel  the  cold  which  benumbed,  and  listen  to  the 
winds  which  pierced  them.  Beneath  us  is  the  rock 
on  which  New  England  received  the  feet  of  the  Pil- 
grims. We  seem  even  to  behold  them  as  they  strug- 
gle with  the  elements,  and  with  toilsome  efforts  gain 
the  shore.  We  listen  to  the  chiefs  in  council,  we 
see  the  unexampled   exhibition  of  female  fortitude 
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and  resignation,  we  hear  the  whisperings  of  youth- 
ful impatience,  and  we  see  what  a  painter  of  our  own 
has  also  represented  by  his  pencil;  chilled  and  shiv- 
ering childhood,  houseless  but  for  a  mother's  arms, 
couchless  but  for  a  mother's  breast,  till  our  own 
blood  almost  freezes."  * 

We  stand  by  his  side  at  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  the  Monument  on  Bunker  Hill :  — "  We  come, 
as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must  for  ever  be 
dear  to  us  and  our  posterity."  And  we  unite  in  the 
wishes  which  he  expresses  as  the  organ  of  the  asso- 
ciation for  its  erection  :  —  "  We  wish  that  whosoever, 
in  all  coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  thither,  may 
behold  that  the  place  is  not  undistinguished  where 
the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought. 
We  wish  that  this  structure  may  proclaim  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  that  event  to  every  class 
and  every  age.  We  wish  that  infancy  may  learn  the 
purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that 
weary  and  withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  sol- 
aced by  the  recollections  which  it  suggests.  We 
wish  that  labor  may  look  up  here  and  be  proud 
in  the  midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that  in  those 
days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon  all  na- 
tions, must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,  de- 
sponding patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward, 
and  be  assured  that  the  foundations  of  our  national 

*  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  8. 
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power  are  still  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of 
so  many  temples  dedicated  to  God,  may  contribute 
also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling  of  de- 
pendence and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the 
last  object  to  the  sight  of  him  Avho  leaves  his  native 
shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who  revisits  it, 
may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the 
liberty  and  the  glory  of  his  country."  And  we  ex- 
claim with  the  orator,  "  Let  it  rise  !  let  it  rise,  till  it 
meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ;  let  the  earliest  light  of 
the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and  play 
on  its  summit."  * 

In  the  power  of  clothing  his  conceptions  in  appro- 
priate costume,  and  presenting  them  in  beautiful 
imagery,  he  stands  among  the  most  distinguished. 
Witness  his  reference  to  the  testimony  of  the  ago- 
nized father  of  Knapp  :  —  "  He  thinks,  or  seems  to 
think,  that  his  son  came  in  at  about  five  minutes 
past  ten.  He  fancies  that  he  remembers  his  conver- 
sation ;  he  thinks  he  spoke  of  bolting  the  door ;  he 
thinks  he  asked  the  time  of  night ;  he  seems  to  re- 
member his  then  going  to  bed.  Alas !  these  are  but 
the  swimming  fancies  of  an  agitated  and  distressed 
mind.  Alas !  they  are  but  the  dreams  of  hope,  its 
uncertain  light,  flickering  on  the  thick  darkness  of 
parental  distress."  f 


*  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  62.  f  Ibid.,  Vol.  VI.  p.  84. 
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Witness  his  tribute  to  the  services  of  Hamilton  : 
—  "  He  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and 
how  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  such  a  place,  at  such 
a  time,  the  whole  country  perceived  with  delight, 
and  the  whole  world  saw  with  admiration.  He  smote 
the  rock  of  the  national  resources,  and  abundant 
streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth.  He  touched  the 
dead  corpse  of  the  public  credit,  and  it  sprang  upon 
its  feet.  The  fabled  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jove  was  hardly  more  sudden  or  more  perfect, 
than  the  financial  system  of  the  United  States,  as  it 
burst  forth  from  the  conceptions  of  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton." * 

Witness  his  description  of  the  power  and  influence 
attached  to  the  name  of  Washington,  and  his  state- 
ment of  the  importance  of  the  political  example  of 
the  United  States  :  — 

"  We  are  met  to  testify  our  regard  for  him  whose 
name  is  intimately  blended  with  whatever  belongs 
most  essentially  to  the  prosperity,  the  liberty,  the 
free  institutions,  and  the  renown  of  our  country. 
That  name  was  of  power  to  rally  a  nation,  in  the 
hour  of  thick-thronging  public  disasters  and  calami- 
ties ;  that  name  shone,  amid  the  storm  of  war,  a 
beacon  light,  to  cheer  and  guide  the  country's  friends  ; 
it  flamed,  too,  like  a  meteor,  to  repel  her  foes.  That 
name,  in  the  days  of  peace,  was  a  loadstone,  attract- 

*  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  200. 
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ing  to  itself  a  whole  people's  confidence,  a  whole 
people's  love,  and  the  whole  world's  respect.  That 
name,  descending  with  all  time,  spreading  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  uttered  in  all  the  languages  belong- 
ing to  the  tribes  and  races  of  men,  will  for  ever  be 
pronounced  with  affectionate  gratitude  by  every  one 
in  whose  breast  there  shall  arise  an  aspiration  for 
human  rights  and  human  liberty." 

"  Gentlemen,  the  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  of 
free  government,  nurtured  and  grown  into  strength 
and  beauty  in  America,  has  stretched  its  course  into 
the  midst  of  the  nations.  Like  an  emanation  from 
heaven  it  has  gone  forth,  and  it  will  not  return  void. 
It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing,  the  face  of  the 
earth.  Our  great,  our  high  duty,  is  to  show%  in  our 
own  example,  that  this  spirit  is  a  spirit  of  health  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  power ;  that  its  benignity  is  as 
great  as  its  strength ;  that  its  efficiency  to  secure  in- 
dividual rights,  social  relations,  and  moral  order,  is 
equal  to  the  irresistible  force  with  which  it  prostrates 
principalities  and  powers.  The  world  at  this  mo- 
ment is  regarding  us  with  a  willing,  but  something 
of  a  fearful  admiration.  Its  deep  and  awful  anxiety 
is  to  learn  whether  free  states  may  be  stable,  as  well 
as  free ;  whether  popular  power  may  be  trusted,  as 
well  as  feared,  in  short,  whether  wise,  regular,  and 
virtuous  self-government  is  a  vision  for  the  contem- 
plation of  theorists,  or  a  truth  established,  illustrated. 
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and  brought  into  practice  in  the  country  of  Wash- 
ington. 

"  Gentlemen,  for  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and 
the  whole  circle  of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races 
of  mankind,  we  seem  to  hold  in  our  hands,  for  their 
weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of  this  experiment.  If  we  fail, 
who  shall  venture  the  repetition'?  If  our  example 
shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of 
terror,  not  fit  to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be 
shunned,  where  else  shall  the  world  look  for  free 
models'?  If  this  great  Western  Sun  be  struck  out 
of  the  firmament,  at  what  other  fountain  shall  the 
lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted  ?  What  other 
orb  shall  emit  a  ray  to  glimmer,  even,  on  the  dark- 
ness of  the  world  V  * 

As  an  example  of  his  felicity  of  classical  quotation 
and  illustration,  I  shall  refer  you  to  but  a  single  in- 
stance, —  the  close  of  his  argument  in  the  case  of 
Dartmouth  College.  The  case  had  been  heard  in  the 
highest  court  of  the  State,  and  judgment  there  was 
against  the  plaintiff".  From  that  judgment  there 
was  no  appeal,  and  no  escape,  but  by  a  writ  of  error 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
upon  the  position  that  the  acts  of  the  Legislature 
were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution.  The  reasons 
for  this  position  had  been  arrayed  and  urged  upon 
the  attention  of  the  court  with  great  cogency,  but 

*  Works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  319,  234. 
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the  advocate,  as  a  last  appeal,  commends  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  court  of  last  resort  because  it  is 
such.  "  Omnia  alia  perfiigia  bonorum,  subsidia,  con- 
silia^  auxilia,  jura  cecideriint.  Quem  enim  alium 
apellem?  quem  obtester?  quem  implorem.  Nisi  hoc 
loco,  nisi  apicd  vos,  nisi  per  vos,  judices,  salutem  no- 
strafn,  quce  spe  exigua  extremaque  2)endet,  tenuerimus^ 
nihil  est  jyrceterea  quo  confugere  possimus."  * 

But  his  most  distinguishing  characteristics,  whether 
as  a  jurist,  a  legislator,  an  orator,  or  a  writer,  were 
his  full  comprehension  of  his  subject,  and  the  per- 
spicuity and  strength  with  which  he  presented  his 
views  of  it. 

His  conceptions  were  clear  and  vivid,  and  his  com- 
prehension great. 

In  his  ability  to  keep  his  whole  case  present  to 
his  mind  and  to  follow  out  his  train  of  reasoning, 
constantly  keeping  the  end  distinctly  in  view,  and 
steadily  approaching  it,  making  each  portion  of  his 
argument  in  due  order  successively  subservient  to 
the  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  he  is  not  exceeded, 
I  think,  by  any. 

Although  his  imagination  was  in  full  proportion 
with  his  other  faculties,  it  rarely  led  him  into  any 
digression  which  diverted  the  attention  of  his  hearer 
from  the  main  object,  and  from  which  he  must  return 

*  4  Wheaton's  Reports,  600  ;  Works,  Vol.  V.  p.  501. 
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to  resume  his  discourse  again  at  the  point  of  diver- 
gence. 

If  compelled  to  digress  by  any  extraneous  circum- 
stances, he  was  at  no  loss  respecting  the  place  of  de- 
parture, nor  for  the  means  of  regaining  the  course  in 
which  he  was  proceeding. 

The  strength  and  force  with  which  he  presented 
his  subject  were  in  proportion  and  in  harmony  with 
his  grasp  of  it.  Great  powers  of  analysis,  or  gen- 
eralization, or  condensation,  as  the  occasion  might 
require,  were  called  into  action  at  will. 

His  statement  of  his  case  was  so  perspicuous, 
that  it  has  been  said,  in  some  instances,  that  when 
the  statement  was  made,  the  case  was  argued. 

His  illustrations  were  appropriate,  never  causing 
the  hearers  to  wonder  how  they  happened  to  be  in- 
troduced, or  what  relation  they  could  bear  to  the 
subject. 

The  logic  of  his  argument  was  transparent.  His 
hearers  understood  him  without  effort,  unless  the 
effort  were  required  from  the  abstruse  character  of 
the  subject.  On  a  subject  of  interest  to  them,  their 
attention  was  enchained,  and  they  were  carried  along 
with  him ;  but  there  was  no  sense  of  weariness  from 
efforts  to  comprehend  the  course  and  the  effect  of 
the  reasoning. 

In  the  argument  of  a  question  of  fact  to  a  jury, 
he  sought  to  convince  them  by  a  classification  and 
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sifting  of  the  testimony,  by  an  ascertainment  of  a 
state  of  facts  favorable  to  his  client,  by  arranging 
them  in  connection  with  the  principles  of  the  law  in 
such  a  perspicuous  statement  and  course  of  reason- 
ing as  would  carry  the  hearer  by  a  series  of  deduc- 
tions which  must  be  admitted,  because  shown,  step 
by  step,  to  the  final  result.  And  so  far  as  convic- 
tion was  to  be  carried  to  the  mind,  and  a  favorable 
result  attained  by  such  a  process,  he  stood  certainly 
among  the  eminent,  if  not  preeminent. 

To  success  in  such  a  course  of  argument,  it  is 
necessary,  not  only  that  the  speaker  should  have  in 
the  outset  the  whole  case  and  all  its  bearings  in  his 
mind,  and  that  all  this  should  remain  present  to 
him,  so  that  he  can  perceive,  not  only  the  imme- 
diate effect  and  operation  of  each  proposition  which 
he  endeavors  to  maintain,  but  the  remote  bearing 
even  of  all  the  remarks  he  may  make ;  otherwise, 
by  the  attempt  to  maintain  an  untenable  position, 
he  gives  an  opportunity  to  his  adversary  to  demolish 
one  of  his  chain  of  posts,  causing  the  fall  of  those  in 
connection  with  it  and  dependent  upon  it. 

Even  an  incautious,  an  unadvised  remark,  may 
give  occasion  for  a  reply,  the  effect  of  which  is  felt 
much  beyond  the  mere  success  of  controverting  the 
statement  contained  in  it. 

There  was  in  Mr.  Webster's  arguments  no  waver- 
ing as  to  the    course  to  be  pursued,  no  hesitation 
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which  topic  to  select  next,  leading  to  the  adoption 
of  one,  and  then  the  abandonment  of  that  and  the 
substitution  of  another. 

His  discourse  proceeded  like  the  regular  flow  of  a 
mighty  current,  generally  smooth  and  placid,  as  well 
as  powerful,  swelling  perhaps  with  greater  force  if 
pent  within  narrower  limits,  and  giving  some  note 
of  the  presence  of  any  obstruction  which  impedes  its 
course,  expanding  itself  for  a  moment,  fertilizing  its 
banks  and  giving  life  to  beautiful  flowers,  but  fol- 
lowing on,  in  its  regular  channel,  to  its  ultimate 
destination. 

That  his  arguments  were  admirably  adapted  to 
command  the  assent  and  compel  the  belief  of  his 
hearers,  in  a  good  cause,  you  need  not  be  told. 
He  almost  persuades  us  that  the  conscience  of  the 
murderer  is  constantly  urging  him  to  confession,  and 
that  his  perilous  secret  cannot  be  retained,  —  the 
exception  instead  of  the  rule,  —  and  it  will  readily 
be  believed  that  his  auditors,  in  a  case  of  such  pain- 
ful interest,  should  become  so  excited  and  absorbed 
by  his  course  of  argument  as  to  experience  a  sense 
of  physical  oppression. 

"  I  heard,"  writes  a  friend,*  "  Mr.  Webster's  great 
argument  in  the  trial  of  Knapp.  I  sat  near  him,  in 
full  view  of  his  person,  where  I  could  watch  every 
motion  and  emotion,  all  the  rolling  and  flashing  of 

*  Judge  Crosby,  of  Lowell. 
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the  eye,  and  the  changmg  expression  of  his  beauti- 
ful, yet  awful  face.  I  never  before,  nor  have  I  since, 
felt  human  power  —  power  of  mind  and  circum- 
stance —  equal  to  it  or  like  it.  His  voice,  his  logic, 
his  glowing  descriptions,  beautiful  and  terrific  by 
turns,  his  language,  his  eloquence,  with  the  ever- 
varying  shades  of  his  countenance,  took  perfect  pos- 
session of  all  my  powers  and  sensibilities.  I  was 
carried  at  his  will,  and  absorbed  and  lost  under  his 
power.  When  he  passed  from  one  topic  and  branch 
of  his  argument  to  another,  I  would  awake  to  con- 
scious lassitude  and  weariness,  —  a  sinking  of  every 
muscle  in  my  body,  —  a  sudden  relief  from  high 
mental  and  nervous  excitement ;  —  it  was  relief  for 
a  moment  only,  for  I  was  soon  again  following  him 
towards  another  point  of  conviction  of  the  inevitable 
doom  of  the  offender.  The  court  was  a  high  and 
honorable,  and  then  awful  tribunal,  —  the  criminal 
was  young  and  gentlemanly,  and  surrounded  by 
reputable  friends,  —  the  bar  was  filled  with  law- 
yers, and  the  court-house  densely  crowded  with 
anxious  citizens.  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Webster 
was  evermore  excited,  more  impressive,  or  victo- 
rious." 

From  the  fact  that  the  people  thronged  wherever 
he  was  to  speak,  and  that  he  was  listened  to  with 
such  intense  interest,  it  has  been  supposed  that  "nei- 
ther judge  nor  jury  could  often  withstand  his  power 
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of  eloquence,"  and  that  it  "  gave  him  a  success  as 
an  advocate  at  the  bar  which  in  this  country  is  with- 
out a  parallel "  ;  and  it  might  perhaps  be  inferred 
from  the  qualities  which  I  have  ascribed  to  him,  that 
he  carried  away  his  auditors  at  pleasure,  and  mould- 
ed them  to  his  purpose. 

But  it  will  hardly  excite  surprise,  after  a  moment's 
reflection,  when  I  add  that  his  success  with  courts 
and  juries  was  very  much  dependent  upon  the  good- 
ness of  his  case,  and  with  politicians  according  to 
their  previous  political  opinions. 

Your  own  deductions  will  readily  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  when  the  statement  is  clear,  the  defect 
in  the  case,  if  one  exist,  may  be  the  more  apparent  ; 
and  Mr.  Webster  met  his  case  fairly.  He  resorted 
to  no  tricks  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  rea- 
son. He  did  not  exhibit  the  same  power  when  his 
argument  was  merely  the  presentation  of  the  case  of 
his  client,  and  his  own  convictions  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  did  not  give  life  and  energy  to  it.  It  was 
said  upon  the  occasion  of  his  decease,  by  a  distin- 
guished counsellor  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
practise  by  his  side,  that  "  he  could  not  argue  a  bad 
cause  comparatively  well."  *  And  in  the  later  period 
of  his  life  the  remark  was  occasionally  heard,  that 
"  it  required  a  great  case  to  rouse  him  to  the  exer- 
tion of  his  powers."     We  may  not  overlook  the  im- 

*  C.  G.  Loring,  Esq. 
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port  of  these  words.  The  student  of  the  law  should 
understand  that  the  most  thorough  acquisition  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  science,  will  not  insure  the 
due  application  of  his  knowledge  to  any  but  the 
plainest  case,  without  time  for  reflection,  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  facts,  and  of  the  bearing  of  his 
principles  upon  them,  and  a  concentration  of  his 
energies  upon  the  matter  before  him.  Besides,  a 
limited  observation  teaches  us  that  it  is  given  to  no 
individual  at  the  present  day,  in  any  part  of  the 
country  where  the  law  is  duly  administered,  to  sway 
the  verdicts  and  judgments  of  juries  and  courts  at 
the  pleasure  of  his  will. 

The  success  of  an  orator  and  an  advocate  in  bring- 
ing his  auditory  to  adopt  his  conclusions  is  depend- 
ent somewhat  upon  their  intelligence  and  freedom 
from  bias,  as  well  as  upon  his  ability. 

If  they  have  in  the  outset  strong  opinions  of  their 
own,  they  are  not  readily  reasoned  out  of  them. 
This  is  especially  true  of  political  opinions,  with 
which,  however,  we  have  little  to  do  upon  the  pres- 
ent occasion. 

If  they  have  not  the  capacity  to  comprehend  the 
bearing  of  the  discourse,  or  its  reasoning,  his  hear- 
ers will  be  influenced  in  their  opinions  and  conclu- 
sions mainly  by  their  preconceived  notions  respect- 
ing the  speaker,  or  the  subject-matter,  or  the  parties, 
or   possibly  by   extraneous    and   accidental  circum- 
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stances.  If  they  have  that  degree  of  information 
which  enables  them  to  comprehend  what  is  set  di- 
rectly before  their  minds,  and  to  admire  without 
reflection  or  the  exercise  of  judgment,  a  skilful 
speaker,  having  the  power  of  enchaining  the  atten- 
tion by  a  smooth  diction,  a  persuasive  style  of  ad- 
dress, and  a  deferential  manner,  and  trained  to  note 
the  impression  which  he  produces,  will  carry  more 
votes,  and  command  more  verdicts,  than  one  who 
relies  upon  the  force  of  his  logic,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  can  present  the  facts  of  the  case.  If 
to  these  qualities  be  added  a  facility  of  invective,  or 
denunciation  of  whoever  stands  in  opposition,  the 
orator  who  addresses  himself  to  these  semi-intelli- 
gent auditors  may  be  nearly  resistless. 

It  is  for  such  reasons  that,  in  the  defence  of  capi- 
tal cases,  the  selection  of  jurors  is  generally  made 
with  a  view  to  their  impressibility,  their  humanity, 
and  their  want  of  capacity  to  estimate  the  force  of  a 
connected  chain  of  reasoning.  And  we  often  hear  of 
the  success  of  advocates,  not  from  their  great  legal 
attainments,  or  the  superiority  of  their  powers  of 
reasoning,  but  from  various  other  causes ;  from  their 
ability  to  follow  out  a  popular  course  of  argument, 
from  a  persuasive  style  of  discourse,  putting  the 
hearer  on  good  terms  with  the  advocate  and  himself, 
from  great  professions  of  candor  and  fairness,  and 
from  powers  of  wit  and  ridicule. 
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Among  the  names  of  note  in  England  as  popular 
advocates,  Erskine  perhaps  stands  preeminent.  Ser- 
geant Cockle  was  quite  celebrated ;  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  a  common  verdict  with  the  jury,  "We 
■find  for  Sergeant  Bond,  and  costs." 

If  in  this  country  the  intelligence  of  the  jurors 
has  given  a  better  shape  and  form  to  their  verdicts, 
we  have  almost  within  our  own  time  evidence  of  the 
remarkable  success  with  which  lawyers  of  popular 
talents  have  procured  them  for  their  clients,  espe- 
cially in  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Benjamin  West,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  a 
marked  instance  of  this.  And  of  Mr.  Grundy,  of 
Tennessee,  it  is  related,  that  of  numerous  capital 
cases  he  never  lost  one,  or  but  one.  Mr.  Clay's  suc- 
cess also  is  well  known. 

Let  me  not  be  understood  as  insinuating  that  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  whom  I  have  just  named 
resorted  to  any  of  the  unworthy  arts  of  the  advocate. 
Far  from  it.  They  were  undoubtedly  great  men. 
But  their  extraordinary  success  was  due,  I  think,  to 
the  popular  character  of  their  talents,  and  to  the 
degree  of  education  among  the  jurors  of  that  time. 
Mr.  Webster's  greatness  was  of  a  different  character ; 
and  no  similar  success  is  to  be  expected  at  the  pres- 
ent day. 

The  face  of  things  is  all  changed.  Jurors  do  not 
come  to  their  duty  from  a  retirement  and   seclusion 
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fitted  to  make  them  the  subjects  of  a  persuasive  ora- 
tory. The  school  has  extended  its  operations.  The 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  scatter  their  sheets 
broadcast  over  the  land.  The  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  the  course  of  business  have  changed  the 
isolated  households,  each  of  which  provided  to  a 
great  extent  for  its  own  wants  by  its  home  manu- 
factures, into  communities  where  each  family  is 
more  directly  dependent  upon  others  for  the  supply 
of  its  daily  wants.  Trade  and  intercourse  enlarge 
the  conceptions  and  reflections  of  a  people,  and  thus 
serve  as  a  practical  education,  enabling  them  the 
better  to  comprehend  the  relations  of  things. 

For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  because  his  talents 
were  not  of  a  popular  order,  and  because  the  final 
charge  from  the  bench  is  more  generally  understood 
to  furnish  reliable  principles  of  law  for  the  guidance 
of  the  jury  in  the  particular  case,  it  was  impossible 
that  Mr.  "Webster  should  attain  to  that  measure  of 
mere  success  which  has  distinguished  some  others ; 
and  if  there  were  no  direct  evidence  respecting  the 
fact,  we  should  not  be  prepared  to  admit  the  state- 
ments, that  "  you  felt  before  he  opened  his  lips  that 
all  your  arguments  were  giving  way,  —  that  it  was 
all  over  with  you,  —  a  foregone  conclusion,  —  that 
you  had  nothing  to  ofier  why  sentence  should  not 
even  then  be  pronounced;  you  stood  hopeless  and 
helpless,  —  resigned   yourself  at   discretion   to   be 
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borne  along  on  the  calm  but  irresistible  flow  of 
words  whithersoever  he  would " ;  that  he  possessed 
"  a  power  of  eloquence  which  in  the  maturity  of 
after  life  neither  judge  nor  jury  could  often  with- 
stand " ;  and  that  he  had  "  a  success  as  an  advocate 
at  the  bar,  which  in  this  country  is  without  a  par- 
allel." 

There  is,  if  not  exaggeration  itself,  at  least  a  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  in  all  enthusiasm.  We  gain 
no  very  definite  idea  of  the  dignity  of  Mr.  Webster's 
appearance,  by  being  told  that  "  he  was  gazed  at  as 
something  more  than  mortal,  and  having  appeared  as 
Moses  might  when  emerging  from  the  smoke  of  Si- 
nai, his  face  all  radiant  with  the  breath  of  divinity." 

We  shall  not  the  better  comprehend  the  magni- 
tude and  extent  of  his  powers  by  exhausting  upon 
them  all  the  superlatives  which  the  vocabulary  can 
furnish. 

We  shall  form  a  false  estimate  of  his  early  man- 
hood, if  we  understand  literally  the  statement,  that 
"  before  the  meridian  of  his  life,  he  had  come  to 
stand,  in  respect  to  thorough  and  various  legal  learn- 
ing, at  the  very  head  of  the  American  bar,  and  was 
widely  known  through  the  country  as  the  great  law- 
yer before  he  was  known  in  any  other  character." 
Whether  the  age  of  thirty-six  be  regarded  as  before  or 
after  the  meridian  of  life  will  depend  upon  the  points 
which  we  assume  for  its  commencement  and  termi- 
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nation.  If  we  regard  it  as  beginning  at  the  age  of 
majority,  it  will  remove  the  meridian  somewhat  from 
its  natural  position.  It  was  at  the  age  just  men- 
tioned that  he  argued  the  case  of  Dartmouth  College, 
before  which,  certainly,  his  professional  fame  could 
not  have  been  greatly  extended  beyond  the  limits  of 
New  England.  But  years  previous  to  that  he  had 
become  widely  known  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Eepresentatives  by  numerous  speeches  which  attest- 
ed his  ability,  and  the  first  of  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
gave  rise  to  a  prediction  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
of  his  future  greatness  as  a  statesman.  At  that 
period  there  was  a  bright  constellation  within  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  — 
Harper,  Martin,  Jones,  Hopkinson,  Ogden,  and 
others. 

Mr.  Wirt's  title  to  be  regarded  as  a  most  eminent 
lawyer  was  not  dependent  upon  his  position  as  At- 
torney-General, and  it  might  deserve  a  question 
whether  it  must  not  have  required  more  than  one  or 
two  arguments,  however  learned  and  brilliant,  to 
place  any  one,  at  that  period,  in  advance  of  him  in 
the  public  estimation. 

At  that  time,  also,  Mr.  Pinkney  was  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame.  He  died  February  25  th,  1822.  In  a 
memorandum  prefixed  to  the  volume  of  the  Reports 
for  that  year,  introductory  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Court  and  Bar  with  reference  to  that  event,  it  is 
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said :  "  For  many  years  he  was  the  acknowledged 
leader  at  the  head  of  the  bar  of  his  native  State,  and 
during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  principal 
period  of  his  attendance  in  this  court,  he  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  having  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
perhaps  never  excelled,  in  eloquence  and  the  power 
of  reasoning  upon  legal  subjects."  * 

Up  to  that  time,  it  may  be  said,  Mr.  Pinkney 
was  the  "defender  of  the  Constitution."  In  the 
same  memorandum  we  find,  after  a  high  tribute 
to  his  learning  and  arguments :  "  But  it  is  as  an 
enlightened  defender  of  the  national  Constitution 
against  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  upon 
it,  under  the  pretext  of  asserting  the  claims  of  State 
sovereignty,  that  his  loss  is  most  to  be  lamented  by 
the  public.  It  is  known  to  his  friends,  that  he  was 
a  short  time  before  his  death  engaged  in  the  investi- 
gations preparatory  to  making  a  great  effort  in  the 
Senate  upon  this  interesting  subject." 

And  in  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  Mr. 
Pinkney,  in  the  closing  argument  in  McCuUoch  vs. 
Maryland,  sets  forth  in  strong  terms  the  proposition 
that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  not  a 
federative  league,  but  was  derived  from  powers  com- 
municated directly  by  the  people ;  —  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  great  constitutional  argument  in  the 
replies  of  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Cal- 

*  7  Wheaton's  Reports,  xv. 
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houn.  Speaking  of  the  question,  whether  the  act  of 
Congress  establishing  the  bank  was  consistent  with 
the  Constitution,  he  said :  "  No  topics  to  illustrate 
it  could  be  drawn  from  the  Confederation ;  since  the 
present  Constitution  was  as  different  from  that  as 
light  from  darkness.  The  former  was  a  mere  feder- 
ative league ;  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive  be- 
tween the  States,  such  as  there  had  been  many  ex- 
amples of  in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  had  no 
power  of  coercion  but  by  arms.  Its  radical  vice,  and 
that  which  the  new  Constitution  was  intended  to 
reform,  was  legislation  upon  sovereign  states  in  their 
corporate  capacity.  But  the  Constitution  acts  di- 
rectly on  the  people,  by  means  of  powers  communi- 
cated directly  from  the  people.  No  State  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity  ratified  it,  but  it  was  proposed  for 
adoption  to  popular  conventions.  It  springs  from 
the  people,  precisely  as  the  State  constitutions  spring 
from  the  people,  and  acts  on  them  in  a  similar  man- 
ner. It  was  adopted  by  them  in  the  geographical 
sections  into  which  the  country  was  divided.  The 
federal  powers  are  just  as  sovereign  as  those  of  the 
States."  *  It  was  this  argument  concerning  which 
Judge  Story  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  I  never  in  my 
whole  life  heard  a  greater  speech.  It  was  worth  a 
journey  from  Salem  to  hear  it ;  his  elocution  was 
excessively  vehement,  but  his  eloquence  was  over- 

*  4  Wheaton's  Reports,  377. 
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whelming.  His  language,  his  style,  his  figures,  his 
arguments,  were  most  brilliant  and  sparkling.  He 
spoke  like  a  great  statesman  and  patriot,  and  a 
sound  constitutional  lawyer.  All  the  cobwebs  of 
sophistry  and  metaphysics  about  State  rights  and 
State  sovereignty,  he  brushed  away  as  with  a  mighty 
besom."  * 

There  is  doubtless  quite  as  strong  a  tendency  to 
exaggeration  in  a  partisan  opposition  as  there  is  in 
an  enthusiastic  approbation.  I  need  not  pause  to 
cite  examples. 

But  it  has  been  objected  to  Mr.  Webster,  that  he 
originated  nothing ;  that  is,  that  his  efforts  were  to 
sustain  the  present,  rather  than  provide  new  rules  for 
the  future.  It  may  be  true  that  the  tone  of  his 
mind  was  in  general  conservative,  —  that  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  government  we  possessed  was  suf- 
ficient for  us,  if  its  resources  were  developed  and  it 
was  well  administered.  Except  his  efforts  for  the 
extension  of  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty,  he  did  not 
stand  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  reformer. 

But  the  objection,  if  it  be  one,  has  less  weight 
when  applied  to  his  character  as  a  jurist  than  it 
might  have  to  him  as  a  statesman.  A  jurist  eager  to 
signalize  himself  by  great  and  immediate  radical 
reforms  may  be  a  very  dangerous  and  mischievous 
animal.    I  hardly  need  to  say  to  you,  that  I  am  by 

*  Story's  Life  and  Letters,  Vol.  I.  p.  325. 
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no  means  unfriendly  to  reform.  But  the  abolition 
of  one  system  of  law  and  the  introduction  of  a  new 
and  untried  code  cannot  but  cause  great  disturbance 
and  uncertainty.  It  is  partly  for  this  reason  that 
conquest  does  not  of  itself  impose  the  laws  of  the 
conqueror  upon  the  vanquished  country.  What 
would  be  the  effect,  in  any  State,  of  a  statute  which 
should  abrogate  the  common  law,  and  introduce  the 
French  code  "  so  far  as  it  could  be  adapted  to  a  re- 
publican form  of  government,"  need  not  require  an 
argument.  The  rules  of  law  which  regulate  the  re- 
lations of  life  are  so  interwoven,  that  a  great  change 
cannot  be  effected  in  one  part  without  correspond- 
ing changes  in  others,  or  a  disturbance  in  the  har- 
mony of  the  system. 

Besides,  the  actual  duty  required  of  the  jurist  in 
Mr.  Webster's  day  was  rather  that  of  construction 
and  adaptation,  than  that  of  striking  out  new  and 
untried  theories. 

It  has  not  been  objected  to  the  elder  Parsons,  that, 
after  aiding  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
instead  of  devising  and  introducing  a  new  code  of 
laws  for  the  government  of  Massachusetts,  he  per- 
formed the  perhaps  greater,  and  certainly  more  bene- 
ficial labor,  of  applying  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  to  the  new  state  of  things  which  had  arisen  in 
the  country,  and  adjusting  the  several  parts  of  the 
new  system  so  as  to  form  a  harmonious  whole  in  the 
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new  relations  of  the  several  parts  ;  —  a  work  which 
was  far  from  being  completed  when  he  took  his 
seat  upon  the  bench,  and  of  which  he,  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench,  performed,  at  least,  his  full  share. 

The  term  "  learned  "  is  sometimes  used  as  if  it  were 
applicable  only  to  one  who  had  read  many  books. 
In  one  of  its  uses  it  undoubtedly  bears  that  construc- 
tion. Thus  it  has  been  said,  "  Men  of  much  reading 
are  greatly  learned,  but  may  be  little  knowing."  In 
this  sense  Mr.  Webster  was  not  a  learned  lawyer. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  early  professional 
education  did  not  admit  of  a  deep  and  thorough 
study  of  the  jurisprudence  of  Continental  Europe, 
however  much  that  might  have  aided  him  as  a  prac- 
tising lawyer  in  the  courts  of  common  law  (a  prob- 
lem not  yet  perhaps  satisfactorily  solved).  And 
there  is,  I  think,  no  evidence  in  any  of  his  argu- 
ments, that  at  a  later  period  he  attempted  to  acquire 
a  little  smattering  of  German  jurisprudence,  or 
picked  up  an  occasional  excerpt  from  the  proces  ver- 
bal of  some  French  tribunal,  with  the  idea  of  there- 
by appearing  to  be  wise  beyond  his  day  and  genera- 
tion. 

It  may  be  true,  that  he  was  not  a  diligent  reader 
of  the  books  of  the  law  from  the  period  when  his 
labors  as  a  statesman  became  very  arduous  and  en- 
grossing. 

It  is  clear  that  he  did  not  make  himself  an  ill- 
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digested  index  of  well  and  ill  considered  propositions 
and  adjudications,  using  them  sometimes  luckily,  and 
sometimes  unluckily,  as  it  might  happen. 

He  did  not  need  the  learning,  even  of  good  cases, 
to  the  same  extent  as  many  others  ;  and  investiga- 
tions of  that  character  could  be  made  for  him  by 
junior  counsel,  as  the  occasion  required. 

But  so  far  as  deep  and  earnest  study  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  the  law,  in  their  application 
to  the  affairs  of  government  and  of  men,  according 
to  the  system  in  the  administration  of  which  he  bore 
his  part,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  those 
principles,  may  be  understood  to  make  a  learned 
lawyer,  he  is  entitled  to  that  distinction. 

In  these  particulars,  I  think,  he  closely  resembled 
Chief  Justice  Marshall,  for  whom  he  had  a  great 
regard.  That  he  had  great  fondness  for  political  life, 
and  was  therein  dissimilar,  is  undoubtedly  true. 

I  have  it  from  reliable  authority,*  that  at  one  time 
President  Jackson  was  desirous  of  showing  that  he 
appreciated  the  support  that  his  administration  had 
received  from  Mr.  Webster's  Senatorial  labors ;  and 
that  the  venerable  Chief  Justice  was  not  averse  to  a 
resignation  which  should  leave  his  mantle  to  fall  upon 
him.  But  the  suggestion  met  with  no  favor.  The 
scope  of  the  duties  was  too  limited  for  his  taste  at 
that  day. 

*  Hon.  J.  Mason. 
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The  school  of  practice  in  which  Mr.  Webster's 
early  professional  life  was  passed,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, was  one  which  inculcated  great  fidelity  to  the 
interests  of  the  client,  rather  than  great  courtesy 
towards  the  opposing  counsel.  It  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult, in  the  earnest  exertions  of  the  forum,  to  keep, 
at  all  times,  such  watch  and  ward  over  the  amenities 
of  our  intercourse  with  those  around  us,  as  may  easily 
be  prescribed  within  the  limits  of  the  social  circle ; 
and  I  should  probably  not  command  your  ready 
assent,  should  I  present  Mr.  Webster  to  you  as  the 
heau  ideal  of  professional  courtesy.  W'hile  from  any 
thing  I  have  observed,  I  should  not  be  warranted  in 
saying  that  he  was  at  any  time  overbearing,  I  must 
admit  the  existence  at  times  of  a  somewhat  uncere- 
monious manner.  There  are  few  counsellors  hold- 
ing a  leading  position,  who  do  not  exhibit,  in  the 
course  of  their  professional  lives,  more  or  less  of  this. 
And  in  this  connection  I  may  repeat  to  you,  that  I 
have  never  witnessed  professional  civility  of  a  higher 
or  more  uniform  character  than  that  exhibited  by 
the  gentleman  who  now  fills  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  by  a  learned  brother,  for 
years  his  opposing  counsel  at  the  bar,  who  has  since 
adorned  the  bench  of  the  Superior  Court  of  New 
Hampshire.  If  with  Mr.  Webster  there  may  at 
times  have  been  some  abruptness  of  expression,  ren- 
dered more  marked   by  the  volume  of  his  voice,  I 
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have  yet  to  learn,  any  instance  in  which  it  degen- 
erated into  discreditable  personal  altercation. 

Almost  uniformly,  his  manner  was  that  of  courtesy 
to  his  opponents,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  I  think, 
that  of  respectful  deference  to  the  court. 

The  principal  characteristics  in  his  manner  of 
speaking  were  dignity  and  earnestness ;  occasionally 
a  manifestation  of  playfulness.  It  was  rarely,  how- 
ever, that  he  sported  with  his  subject,  his  object 
being  to  produce  conviction  rather  than  amusement 
or  wonder.  But  he  was  by  no  means  indifferent  to 
the  impression  he  might  make  upon  those  who  were 
voluntary  listeners,  and  held  no  portion  of  the  power 
of  decision. 

He  possessed  great  readiness  in  reply.  He  had 
great  self-possession  and  self-reliance,  but  it  w^as  not 
the  reliance  of  pretension.  It  w^as  founded  on  tried 
and  conscious  power  and  ability  to  sustain  himself 
He  had  a  most  perfect  command  of  his  faculties.  In 
the  eulogy  to  which  I  have  more  than  once  alluded, 
there  is  an  anecdote  connected  with  some  remarks 
upon  his  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  1833,  which  fur- 
nishes a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  his  intellect- 
ual power  and  self-possession.  "  That  high  mastery," 
it  is  said,  "  over  the  subject,  that  fund  of  reserved 
power,  with  which  he  always  impressed  his  hearers, 
was  strikingly  exhibited  during  the  delivery  of  his 
speech,  by  a  little  incident  which  I  happened  to  wit- 
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ness  from  standing  in  the  crowd  near  the  orator.  At 
a  moment  when  his  argument  seemed  to  demand  his 
undivided  attention,  and  when  the  powers  of  the 
assembly  were  most  severely  taxed  in  following  him, 
and  all  were  hanging  on  his  lips,  a  package  of  let- 
ters was  laid  on  his  desk  by  a  page  of  the  Senate. 
Without  at  all  arresting  the  course  of  his  argumen- 
tation, except  perhaps  by  a  slight  abatement  of  the 
fluency  of  his  utterance,  he  opened  his  letters  and 
cast  his  eye  over  them  so  as  apparently  to  possess 
himself  of  their  chief  contents,  by  a  perfectly  con- 
temporaneous process  of  thought;  and  thus  gave 
demonstration  that,  great  as  was  the  occasion  and 
the  subject,  he  had  mind  enough  for  them  and  to 
spare'' 

Assuming  it  to  be  true  that  the  letters  were  not 
merely  looked  at,  but  that  their  contents  were  com- 
prehended, it  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  a  proof  of 
the  duality  of  the  mind.  And  it  may  well  raise  our 
admiration  of  the  powers  of  him  we  now  commemo- 
rate, to  be  assured  that  it  required  but  the  one  half 
of  his  brain  through  which  to  carry  on  the  process 
of  reflection  and  argumentation  necessary  for  that 
great  constitutional  argument,  and  that  the  other 
half  could  be  at  the  same  time  absorbed  in  other, 
and  perhaps  entirely  different,  processes  of  thought, 
changing  from  moment  to  moment  as  successive  and 
dissimilar  subjects  passed  under  review. 
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While  his  style  has  not  the  exuberant  richness  of 
that  of  Story,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  limited  to 
the  severe  simplicity  which  made  effective  the  mas- 
sive arguments  of  Dexter,  nor  to  the  terse  energy 
which  was  conspicuous  in  the  speeches  of  Calhoun. 
Nor  did  his  arguments,  like  those  of  Pinkney,  abound 
with  gems  "  brilliant  and  sparkling." 

Reared  in  the  school  of  the  common  law,  and  in  a 
part  of  the  country  where,  as  a  distinct  jurisdiction, 
a  court  of  equity  was  unknown,  —  made  familiar 
with  nice  technical  distinctions,  not  only  by  his  stud- 
ies in  the  offices  of  Thompson  and  Gore,  but  by  his 
practice  by  the  side  of  Mason,  and  under  the  juris- 
diction of  Smith,  —  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  he 
had  not  studied  the  Roman  law  with  the  assiduity  of 
■Kent,  and  was  not  so  much  inclined  to  the  infusion 
of  a  broad  equity  into  our  system  of  jurisprudence. 

His  most  enduring  fame  as  a  jurist  will  rest  more 
especially  in  the  department  of  constitutional  law, 
and  there  his  appropriate  position  is  precisely  where 
you  have  placed  him,  —  with  Marshall  and  Story,  — 
the  defender  of  the  Constitution  by  the  side  of  its 
expounder  and  its  commentator,  —  the  latter  occu- 
pying the  central  point,  as  the  genius  loci. 

He  derives  his  title  to  that  position  from  his  many 
constitutional  arguments  and  speeches,  and  from 
his  having  been  of  the  same  school  of  constitutional 
law.     Two  of  them  on  the  bench,  and  one  of  these 
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in  the  lecture-room,  and  the  third  at  the  bar,  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  and  in  the  primary  assem- 
blages of  multitudes,  have  done  more  than  any  oth- 
er three  individuals  to  settle  the  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  no  small  part  of  the  labor  of 
construction  to  adjust  the  new  system  to  the  exist- 
ing systems  with  which  it  was  connected,  and  upon 
which  it  was  founded. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  doctrines  of  that 
school  have  already  been  the  subject  of  modification, 
and  that  this  process  is  not  entirely  completed. 

But  so  long  as  the  Constitution  shall  exist,  and  so 
long  as  any  record  of  its  history  shall  remain,  wise 
men  will  do  honor  to  the  wisdom  and  firmness  of 
those  who  framed  and  adopted  it,  and  to  the  signal 
ability  of  its  expounder,  its  commentator,  and  its  de- 
fender. 
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